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INTRODUCTION. 

CONGRESS-WEEK at Cocanada witnessed scenes of unbounded 
enthusiasm amongst the thousands of nationals of the country 
who had gone there from all quarters of India to attend the 
National Congress. An mfluencial Reception Committee formed 
from the Andhra Province looked to the reception, housing, 
board aqd other arrangements for the huge concourse of people who 
had gathered there, sA small town called Gandhi-nagar, built of 
tents and bamboo thatches, was temp jranly erected on a stretch of 
sandy aoibsome 2 miles away from the town. A huge pandal was 
set up for the Congress inside an enclosed pavilion — all in Khadi — 
accommodating some 12 thousands Delegates and visitors. A 
sepa 1 ate pandal, also in khadi, was erected for the Khilafat and 
Ulemas’ Conference ; and there were other big tents for the Khadi 
Exhibition, the Akalis, and others. Besides the usual political Confer- 
ences held along with the Congress every year— namely, the Khilaiat 
Conference, the Students’ Conference, the Ladies' Conference and 
the Ulemas' Conference (held along with the Congress since Gaya in 
1922) — there were also inaugurated 2 new political Conferences at 
Cocanada. Of these the All- India Volunteers' Conference was a 
direct offshoot of the Ahmedabad National Congress where Mahatma 
Gandhi had called into being the National Volunteers' Corps. 
Since the Mahatmas' incarceration this Volunteer movement 
was almost dying out till it was again revived by Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Sj. Hardikar. The All- India Khadi Exhibition was 
the other offshoot of the Congress where the Khadi workers found 
full scope and the various khadi-pracharak-samitys of the country 
were brought together to consolidate and organise the khadi work of 
the Congress on a more ex 1 ensive basis. Advantage wa9 also taken of 
such a vast all-India gathering to hold a number of less important Con- 
ferences. The Social Conference opened on the 29th Dec. was presided 
over by Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer. A Theistic Conference with Prof. Beni 
Madhav Das as the president was held on the 28th Dec. The All- 
India Libraries Confereme was opened by Mr. M. R. Jayakar on 
the 26th, and a Hindu Sahitya Sammilan to organise propagation 
of an All-India Hindi Script was held on the 23rd with Seth Jamna- 
lal Bajaj presiding in the place of Babu Rajendra Prosad of Patna. 
The Swarajists held their party meeting on the 29th Dec., while 
the Akalis with Sardar Mangal Singh held their demonstrations and 
meetings almost every day. 

The Congress was announced to be held on Dec. 24th but on 
the representation made by Mr. C. R. Das and the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee it was postponed to the 28th. This was a conces- 
sion to the Bengal delegates who couid not come in time owing to a 
serious breach in the East Coast Railway line and the stoppage of 
trains from Calcutta. 
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The Arrival or the Prrstoent 

Maulana Mahomed AH, the President-elect of the Con press’ 
and Miulana Shaukat Ali, the President-elec* of the Khilafa* 
Conference, arrived at Cocanada on the aith December The 
great majority of the provincial leaders with their contingent of 
delegates had come by this time. Mr. C. R. Das and his Bengal 
smpirtsrs came on the 25th. For < he next f*w days there were 
meetings and processions eh galore. The Municipal Board of 
Cocanada presented their address of welcome to the AH ^Brothers 
and some of the leaders. With the arrival of- the two presidents- 
elect the national week commenced. 

The National Flag 

On the 28th morning the National flag was hoisted and un- 
furled by Mou'ana Mahomed AH in a quadrangle where the Congress 
offices were erected. The Volunteers and Bhaian parties with small 
National flips in their hands'raUied round ihe flag-s*aff Mr. Samba- 
murti requested Mnulana Mahomed Ali to hoist the Flag of Freedom, 
In doing so Moulana Mahomed Ali made a short speech as follows : — 

"Sisters and Brothers, — As commanded by yon T am here to un- 
furl the Flag of the Nation. This Flag is nothing if it is not the Flag 
of Freedom. But it cannot be the Flag of our Freedom unless it la 
also the Flag of our national unify. You have commanded me to 
unfurl this Flag and hoist it. T ask you, are you prepared to stand 
by the Indian nationality against all difficulties (cries of yes. ves). 
Then, you pVdge yourself solemn 1 v under God’s sky and on God’s 
earth that you will fight, in your own non-violent fashion, everyone 
who is opposed to India’s unity and integrity, whether it be the 
stranger outside the gate or the enemy inside the gate. It is a very 
poor thing to fight against the aggressor from outside the gate. 
F.very nation does that. Every nation has been doing it, good 
nation* and bad nations alike. But for those who have not won 
freedom it is more important to consider the enemy within the gate 
and that enemy is our own evil nature which wants personal ambi- 
tions to be placed above national honour, above national freedom or 
independence (cheers.) 

“Th^n, you will have to forget to-day that you are separated into 
Hindus and Mussalmans, for you are all of one faith in defence of the 
National Flag (hear, hear.) You wiH also recognise that you are all 
on*, whether you are Moderates, Nationalists or Liberals. Whoso- 
ever you are, so long as you are here you will have to sink all party 
differences and go out as one man because you are one nation. If 
you solemnly pledge to forget all th**e differences, then and then 
only ask me to unfurl this Flag. (Cries of ye9, yes, we shall forget). 
Down with the differences that degrade and demoralise us down 
with rancour, down with -11 -will. — are vou prepared. T ask you? (loud 
aDtl re ^ ted cr i es? of yes. we are) Then T call God +o witness, for 
you and forme, and in God’s name, I unfurl it (loud ch»ers),” 
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This speech wa<J delivered both. In English and Urdu. Sjt Harhar.. 
vottama Rao translated it sentence bv sentence into Telngu. As soon 
as the Flag wig hoisted, Moulana Mihommed Ali saluted it and all 
the rest followed suit. This Fla'? has now been erected permanently 
on a masonry structure at the same place, The Congress opened 
the same day in the afternoon. 

Thb Opening Ceremony 

Amidst usual scenes of enthusiasm the 3 3 th session of the 
Indian National Congress opened at 3 P.M. on the 28th Dec. 1923, in 
the spacious pandal which was fully packed by the delegates and 
distinguished and ordinary visitors. Unlike previous sessions, thisvear 
the pandal was constructed in the circus model and served better 
from the point of convenience and general arrangements. Decorations 
were simple and w*re confined to the use of Khaddar and disolav of 
leaders’ photos, but a particular feature was the exhibition of great 
mauv pictures of almost all the ex-Presidents of the Congress, a 
number of whom are now leading Moderates definitely opposed to 
the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi’s picture wa«, as usual, given the 
place of honour and next in prominence were those of the Ali 
Brothers. 


New Sitting Arrangement. 

While since Ahmed abad chairs and benches have been discard- 
ed and all those attending the Congress have to squat on th<* floor, 
the Coconada Reception Committee introduced a change bv p r ovid- 
ing wood a n galleries to meet the convenience of the visitors who had 
back-seats. This arrangement did not, however, prove fully success- 
ful as a couple of galleries gave way un ler the weight resulting in 
minor hurts to a few visitors. 

Arrival of the President-elect. 

The President-elect, Moulana Mahomed Ali, arrived at three 
o'clock and was received at the gate bv Mr. Konda Venkatannawa, 
Chairman, and the members of the Reception Committee. He was 
conducted, amid shouts of Gandhi-ki-iai. to the dais in a procession 
which included Moulana Shaukat Ali, Pandit Mofilal Nehru, Me C. 
R. Das, Mr. C. Viiiaraghavachari, Moulana Abu 1 Kalam Azad, M*s. 
Sorojini Naidu, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Vithalbai Patel, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Harisar- 
vothma Rao, and Mr. Buiusu Sambamnrthi. These were followed 
bv fifty Akalis headed by Sardar Mangal Singh, all dressed in black 
and with kirpans in their hands shouting 'Sat Sri Akal,” Flowers 
were showered on Mr. Mahomed Ali on his faking his seat on the 
dais on which were seated among others a few prominent Liberals 
and members of Legislatures, Dewan Bahadur M Ramachandra 
Rao M.L. A., Mr. N. Subbarao PantuVu.Hon Mr.K, V. Ranpa c "wami 
yengar, Mr. C, Venlcatapatti Raju M. L. A, Mr, A. Rangaswami 
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Iyengar, M. L. A., Mr. Setthayya, Mr, S. Satyamurthi M. L. C„ 
Mr, C. Ramalinga Reddi M. L. C., Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao M. L. C, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Alladi Krishnasawami Tver, Mr. V. 
Ramadoos, Sir P. C. Roy, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Babu Brij Kishore 
Prasad, Babu Sheoprasad Gupta, Pandit Sundar Lai, Mr. Rama- 
swami Naicker, Dr. Kitcblew, Pandit Santanam, Mr, M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. Gopala Krishnayya and others. 

Proceedings Begin. 

Proceedings commenced after three. Another deviation from 
practice was that while previously proceedings were opened only by 
national songs like “Bande Mataram", this year they were prefaced by 
recitation of Vedas by Brahmins followed by a recitation from Koran 
by an Arab. The latter explained that his recitations dwelt on the 
subject of unity as a commandment of the Prophet not to waste 
their energies, m quarrels. 

Mr. Konda Veukatappava, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, though an Andhra delivered his welcome address in Hindi, — 
a fact which was taken as indicating the spread of that language in 
South India with a view to adop ing Hindustani as the National 
language throughout India. 

The Presidential Address 

When Moulana Mahomed Ali rose to deliver his address, specula- 
fion was rife as to whether, in view of the record length of the 
speech, hr wmld read the whole of it or only the important portions. 
Moulana Mthomed A‘i chose the latter course, but even then he 
took several hours and the Congress sat till 9-30 in the evening. 

His speech was heard with close attention and in silence. 
Moulana Mahomed Ali frequently introduced new observations not 
included in the written speech, and made humorous observations 
by the way which sometimes sent the whole house reeling with 
laughter. 

While Moulana Mahomed Ali was still delivering bis speech a 
volunteer came and informed the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee that there was a great gathering of people outside. So 
Moulana Shaukat AH went to keep them in order. He was followed 
by Messrs C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and V. J. Patel. Tho overflow 
meetings were addressed by Moulana Shaukat All, Mrs.Sarojioi Naidu 
and Sj. Shyamsundar Cbakravarti, Pt. Sunderlal and others. The 
full ext of the two addresses, the Chairman's and the President's, 
is reproduced m the following pages. 
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National Congress 1923 . 

, Historical. 

The JEolIowing is a brief outline of Congress Politics 

during the last year.* 

The Gaya Congress of 1022, presided over by Mr. C. R. Das, was 
broken up into two warring factions One was the Council-entry 
pnrtv, or Pro-Councillors, also called Pro-changers, headed by 
Mr. C. R. Dass and P*-. Motilal Nehru; and the other was the 
orthodox N-C -0 party, known as the Anti-Council pany or the 
No-changers, headed by Mr. C. Ra] agop alachariar who succeeded 
Mahatma Gandhi to the editorship of the Mahatma’s organ 
“Young India.” 

The his tor v of their origin is this : The Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the AU- India Congress Committee 
in June 1022, ostensibly for the purpose of reviving N-C -0 activities 
which had in the previous six months been almost paralysed by an 
intensive campaign of repression by the Government, toured up and 
down India collecting evidences of N-C -0 workers as regards the 
feasibility of undertaking mass Civil Disobedience. The enquiry 
exposed the rotten-ness of the N-C -0 organisation. The question 
of mass civil disobedience was shelved and in its place arose t‘ie 
question as to whether the original boycott of the Councils pro- 
pounded in the N-C-O programme should be maintained as hereto- 
fore. Three members of the Committee, namely, Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. V. J. Patel and Hakim Ajmal Khan expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of Council-entry while the other three members, 
Dr M. A. Ansari, Mr, Raiagopalachariar, and Mr. Kasturi-ranga 
Iveugar were opposed to it. The report of this Committee was 
presented to the President of the Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on 
30th. October 1922, and its publication was the signal of an acute 
press controversv which went on till the Gaya Congress was held 
in December 1922. Tn his Presidential Address Mr. Das openly 
threw in his lot with the Pro-councillors. This created a great and 
unexpected ferment, as Mr. Das was believed to an out and out Gan- 
dhite, and the Congress was on the point of breaking up m a fiasco. 


* For * fuller account : See T. A.. B. 1922 Vol. T. and the forthcoming 
T. a, n, 1923 vol, II. whiohdeal with the Political Hutory of Iqtfia of the 
period. 
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The followers of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari we^, however, so 
well-organised and numerically stronger that on almost all pointg 
of contention the new party sustained a heavy defeat. Pandit 
MoHlal’s proposition, that — "i( is resolved with reference to the 
report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee that noo-co- 
nperators shou’d contest + he elections on the issue of th* redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj in accord- 
ance with the princiole of non-violent non-co-operalion and make 
ev*»ry endeavour to be returned in a majority” was rejected by a large 
majority. But the voting was significant. It disclosed a very deep 
rVivage in the Congress ranks. About a third of the delegates at 
Gaya voted for a change in favour of the Pro-Council -mrtvr and this 
group commanded the majoritv of the most influential of the Provin- 
cial leaders, The opposite party, though ' having a clear two-thirds 
majority, counted its support mainly on the younger section of 
Congress-men. 

This peipetuated the split. Immediate^ after the Congress 
at Gaya Mr. C. R. Das declared that the resolutions d'scussed 
in the Subjects Committee and those passed bv the Congress 
had convinced him that there were at least two schools of thought 
with fundamen a’ differences. He issued a manifesto, forming what 
was then known as the Congress-Khilafat-Swaraj Party, accepting, 
however, the creed of the Congress, namelv the attainment of Swaraj 
by all peaceful and legitimate means and also the principle of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The defeat of Mr. Das’ party d*d not. as 
some pessimists had expected, lead to a secession from the Congress. 
Mr. Das expected to convert soon his minority into a majority. 
Much was the gulf widened between the two parties by an intem- 
perate and irresponsible press. Mutual recrimination became the 
order of the day and motives concocted in editorial conclaves were 
gratuitously fathered up">n the leaders. Mr. Das toured western India 
to consolidate his party, while Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and his confe- 
derates were preaching to the people the utter futility of the Council 
method and urging them on to work the constructive programme 
with a view to prepare for mass civil disobedience. The bitter con- 
troversy raised by the two parties gradually filtered down to all 
sections of the people. The result was that the work of both the 
wings, of the Congress was totally paralysed. Much confusion 
prevailed. No work was done. The Pro-changers were speaking 
with a hundred voices: some were for responsive co-operation, or 
co-operation when possible and non-co-operation when necessary, 
and others for wholesale, continuous and unfaltering obstruction 
in the Councils. Even those who were opposed to Council-entry 
were equally divided, some of them aimed at mass civil disobedience 
through constructive programme, while others wanted to concentrate 
on the Lind !er and national education programme for its own sake, 
an' 1 v 'o on. The N-C-O resolutions passed at Gaya asked for 50,000 
\ . unices and 25 lakhs of Rupees for the Congress fund. But 
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it was soon found that party quarrels weie much better cm* 
ploy meat ior the leaders than active execution ot the reso ution. 
Consequently, with the lapse of time, that resolution became a 
dead-letter, and the country lapsed into inactivity for people weio 
growing disgusted at the very name of the Congress, 

The Compromise 

Haily m February 1923 Maulana Abu! Kalam Aaad exerted him- 
self to bung about a compromise between the factious parties. A good 
section ol public opinion supported this new move, because it was 
recognised on all hands Uiat the integrity of the Congress could not 
be kept tact wniie veterans like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan were not in agieement with its policy, and that 
a way out of the impasse must be devised so that both tne wings 
might work out their respective programmes without hmdciing each 
other’s work. When Mr, Das was m Bombay m February, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had a long discussion with him and his party and 
proposed “ that both pai lies should suspend Council propaganda tor 
two months and work whole-heartedly to collect men and money 
according to the Gaya resolution of the Congress , that, if by that time 
the country became prepared ior Civil Disobedience, the All- India 
Congress committee would so declare, in which case both parties 
should join m such Civil Disobedience; that, it on the contrary the 
All- India Congiess Committee fail to make such dec aratimi, each 
party would be at liberty to continue the Council propaganda and 
accept the verdict ot a special session of the Congres> to be held in 
the month of J une." Mr. Das consulted the members of his party 
and miormed the Maulana baheb that the terms proposed were not 
acceptable to them, and proposed another set ol teuns — ‘that we 
should allow eacn otuer to work out our separaie piogrammes with- 
out interference and unitedly work out the programme in which we 
all agreed ; that in the event ot tiie Working Committee not accept- 
ing our proposal, he would agree to suspend Council propaganda lor 
two months to enable the majority party to work ou- their scheme of 
Civil Disobedience unhampered m any way." The first proposal wai 
rejected by the Working commute- and the second was never placed 
before it. The Maulana however did not give up his efioi ts. At Al- 
lahabad and afterwards at Calcutta, he discussed his proposals with 
the leaders oi the Das-isehru party and, as a result, a compromise 
was arrived at Allahabad, the terms ot which were ; “the suspension 
ot the Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th April ; both 
parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their 
respective programmes in the interval without interfering with each 
other; the majority party will be at liberty to cairy on their 
propaganda m accordance with the Gaya programme about money 
ana volunteers; the minority patty will co-operate with the 
majority party in appealing for and raising such funds and enlisting 
sash workers as may t»o oeoepsary for ifc* constructive programme 
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and also in woiking the constructive programme and other common 
matters ; each party to adopt such course after the 30th April as 
it may be advised ; and this arrangement is subject to the condition 
that there is no dissolution of the existing Councils in any province 
before the expiry of the lull term for which they have been cons- 
tituted.” 

This compromise satisfied nobody. The extreme non-co-operator 
and the extreme Pro-Councillor agreed in condemning it as useless. 
In fact, the a terms were not carried out during the period stipulated 
for the purpose. At the end of the period, Mr. C. Kaj agopalachari 
issued a statement recognising the failure of both the parties to 
carry out the terms of the compromise and reiterated that, the pro- 
gramme before Congressmen was the one adopted at Gaya, though 
the other party could pursue their own plans. This statement 
evoked a great deal of angry criticism even amongst Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari's supporters. The uneasiness that characterised 
the first two months after the Gaya Congress again prevailed. 
There was practically no programme before the country. The old 
constructive programme of the Congress.remained a dead Ltter. 

The Swaraj Party 

Though it was a terrible defeat that Mr. Das and his party sus- 
tained at Gaya, he succeeded gradually m consolidating tfce position 
c.l his party more and more, much to the detriment and chagrm 
of the orthodox party. The new paity came to be known as 
the SWAKAj party. The public were, however, kept in a state 
of unbearable suspense for about two months about the programme 
of the new party. 'The Maharashtia politicians Jed by Mr. JN. 
C. Kelker were insisting on “Responsive co-operation” which 
meant nothing more than opposition in the Council when nccesc^ry and 
co-operation when possible, Mr. Kelkar especially made it clear 
that the party must enter the Councils with the definite object of 
helping the constructive programme. On the contrary Mr. Das and 
Pandit Nehru used different teiminology. They were not for small 
gains and concessions. They said they were out to wreck the con- 
stitution by means of wholesale and continuous obstruction within 
the Ccuncxis. They would oppose even good pieces 01 legislation with 
a vitw to realise the ultimate, and certaimy the gi eater, object of 
bringing the Government down, it was felt that the party must 
meet at an earJy date and Joimulate a progiamrue written in precise 
language. And so at Allahabad the mt cling was held and a pro- 
gramme settled. The detailed programme was that the scheme 
prepared by Mr. Pas be circulated for criticism ; the im- 
mediate object ci ihe pany is the attainment of Swaraj, that 
is, seeming the right to frame a constitution adoptirg such 
math neiy and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
couniiy and to the genius of the people; that the party will, 
when ihey aie elected, present behalf of the cpnatiy its 
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legitimate demands as formulated by the party as soon as the 
elections are over, and ask tor their acceptance within a reasonable 
time by the Government; that if the demands are not granted to 
the satisfaction ot the party, occasion will then arise for the eke ted 
members belonging to the party to adopt a policy ot uniform, 
continuous and consistent obati action within the Councils with a 
view to make Government through the Councils impossible, but 
before adopting such a policy the lepresentatives ot the party in 
the Councils, will, it necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining 
an express mandate oj. tne electorates on their behalf. Ihis pro- 
gramme removed, to a certain extent, the many misconceptions m 
the public mmd regarding the policy of the Swarajists. It was 
however, pointed out that the policy ot obstruction decided upon by 
the party could not succeed, the Reform regulations being what they 
are. There might be effective opposition but no obstruction of business 
even tor efiecLive opposition. And it was reared that the party might 
not succeed m securing a majority in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils. The certification oi the Princes' Protection 
Bill and the bait Tax by the Viceioy gave additional impetus to anti- 
bwarajist propaganda. Mr. Das then made it perfectly clear that 
neithebhe nor his party believed that Swaraj Would come through 
Councils; but it was necessary that the Councils, which being full of 
pro-government men weie powerful instruments of repression in the 
hands oi the authorities, should be smashed and a situation created 
in the country when Government could no longer pretend to rule 
through Pariiamentaty methods, when they would be compelled 
either to climb down and accept the demands oi the people or go 
back to pure autocracy. It was iurthei argued by tne bwarajisis 
that even granting that mass civil disobedience was the only course 
open to the country, preparation ior the same could not be better 
made than by exposing the farcical character of the Councils, by 
making co-opcration between Libeials and Government impossible. 

The Central Party & The Special Congress. 

In the mentime the IS o* change party tried to put their pro* 
gramme into motion. But suddenly several serious riots, due to a 
tension ot ieelmg between Hindus and Muslims in Isorthern India, 
marred their prospect. The Punjab again became the hot-bed ot 
communal feuds which broke out, into serious riots at Multan and 
Amutsar. The Municipal and legislative policy of a Muslim Minister 
and the budhi and bangathan movement of the Hindus inaugurated 
by Swami Shradbanand were said to have snapped the bond of 
Hmdu-Musiim unity ior which the Congress had ior the last year 00 
strenuously and successfully worked. The JSo-changera laid the 
blame at the door of the Swarajists for having rated the Council 
question at all. The visit of Mr Das and others to the scene of the 
riots proved futile, and Hmdu-Musiim Unity, more specially in the 
Punjab, icmained for the ime being only a pious hope, 
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Ihe Nagpur flag movement, started in April 1922 was another 
attempt made by the No-changers to regain their lost reputation and 
majority of following in the country But the beauty of this 
Satyagraha battle was overshadowed by further indecent Hindu- 
Muslim riots that occurred in Upper India. 

At the end of the period of compromise, a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was held in Bombay m May 1922 and 
a resolution permitting the Swarajists to enter the Councils without 
using Congress influence was adopted. 

This again raked up another bitter « controversy and it 
was at this time that the Compromise paity or the CENTRE 
PAR! if came into existence under the leadership of Vallabbhai 
Patel. I he emergence of this party was a great blow to the 
orthodox party. Great discontent prevailed. Attempts were made 
to cancel the Bombay resolution of compromise. A requisition 
letter was sent to the secretaries of the A. i. C. C. and a meeting 01 
the Committee was decided to be held, 'lhe leaders of the two 
parties moved up and down the country saying many unpleasant 
things that happened m the meantime. Mr. Das was said 
to have disclaimed all moral responsibility for, and with- 
drawn support from, the Nagpur Satyagraha fight inspite 
of his declaration at the Gaya Congress that he would be the farst 
man to lead the people along the thorny path of mass Civil Disobe- 
dience if they were ready tor it. Even m Swarajist quarters, there 
luiked a Ear that Mr Das had committed a tactical' blunder when 
he withdrew his support. In the face of the wretched state of 
affairs m Northern India where Hindu-Muslim nocs were going on 
as it they were the order of the day, the ceniral paity at last was 
able to assert itself at the meeting ot the Ali-india Congress 
Committee at Bombay and declared tor a suspension ot'the 
Congress resolution asking the country to boycott the Councils. 
This was ihe first opendeieatoi the N o-changers aiter Gay a, and 
the first overt triumph ot the Dasites inside the Congress. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali at last 

With the release of Moulana Mahomed All, after Ins 2 years* 
hard labour in Jail, on the 29th August 1923 things began to look 
more hopeiul. His release eradiated a new hope m the country. 
Next to Mahatma Gandhi there was no other popular leader as 
demonstrative ana as transparently a non- co-operator as the great 
Muslim. To him, the greatest quarreller in India, ali the other 
quarrellers who had managed by their mter-neeme quarrels to 
shake the foundations of the great N-C -0 Congress of Ahmedabad, 
now turned their eyes. The Congress leaders had their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Mahomed Ah had^only one quarrel in his life — 
his eternal quarrel with the Government. He was looked to for 
leadership by the No-changers. The Centre Party looked to him for 
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absolute support : and the Swarajists were sure of not meeting anv 
opposition from him. A special session of the Congress was decided 
upon at the Bombay meeting of the Congress Committee. On the 
iqth September T023 the Special Congress was held in Delhi. It 
was presided over by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad but was wholly 
dominated by the personality of Mahomed Ali. His heroic gesture 
of having received a wireless message from Yerrowada (the great 
jail where Mahatma Gandhi was kept in confinement) was a diplo- 
matic strpke of the highest order. At once it silenced the No- 
rhaugers, and the ratification of the Bombay resolution raising the 
Congress ban on Councils was then a merry walk-over to the 
Swarajists.* Mr. Mahomed Ali recognised that in the face of such 
a determined altitude on the part of the Das-Nehru party with 
gradually swelling ranks, the only statesman-like policy was to 
permit the Swarajists to go their own wav to wreck the Councils as 
thev professed, without anv hindrance from the Congress. The 
Delhi resolution thus permitted those who had neither religious nor 
conscientious objection to both to vote for and to seek election at 
the Councils, and thus practically overturned the Gava decision. 

The Elections 

Then came the elections, and the whole country was kept for 
the next two months in merry excitement over the election campaigns. 
The Swarajists earned almost everywhere sweeping victories, and 
thev fought with the name of the Congress on their lips. Great 
moderates like Sir Snrendranath Banerji in Bengal, Mr. Shesbagiri 
lye- in Madras, Mr. Paranj pye in Bombay were thoroughly beaten 
at the polls. In some provinces the Swarajists were in absolute 
majority; other seats were captured by the Independents, the 
central partv in Indian politics, while the old Moderates as a party 
suffered so great a defeat as to threaten its existence, moribund 
though it was, for all time to come. 

We give below the main land-marks in the history of the 
Congress during the year. 

26 Dae. ’22 Gava Onngrnss. Desbbartdhn Das’s Presidential Address, Jamait 

uMJipmft Rays Council entry against the Shariat. 

28 Dec ‘28 Congress Subjects Committee accepts Bit, Bajagopalacbari’s 
nronnsition onoosmg Council entry Oongre.ss rejects Subjects 
Committee’s resolution HR Boycott of British Goods 
31 Dec. ‘22 In noen Congress Sit Raiasnpalaohari’s resolution declared 
carried. Congress repudiated future loans to be laised by 
G-ivorntnent of India Oiril Disobedience Besnlufcinn passed. 

I Jan. ’2" Mr Das submits resignation of A. T, fi 0. Presidentship, 
Manifesto of the new Swarajva Party iSRUPd. 

27 Jan. ’2b Bombay rappting of Das party, Moulana Azad’s efforts at Com- 

promise fails. 

1 Feb, ‘23 Congress Workine Committee meeting at Bombay, Moulana 
Azad’s terms for Compromise nronosed, 

11 Feb, ’23 Swaraj Party meeting at Allahabad, Siherae outlined. 
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26 Feb. '23 Working Committee and A. t. G. 0. meetings at Allahabad. 
Terms of the Trace. 

18 War. *23 Gandhi Day. All-Tndia Hartal. Beginning of Flag Struggle. 

1 April ’23 Flag Straggle in Nagpur. Riots in Amritsar. 

16 April '28 SandeTlaii sentenced. Ban on Flag nrncppsionfi in Nagpur, 
Leaders' meeting at Lahore to restore Hindu-Muslim Unity 
1 Way *23 Nagpur Safcy&graha begins See. 144 order disohayed. Arrests 
of batches of Satyagrahis Further riots in the Punjab 
23 May '23 Work’ng Committee meeting at Bombay, Special Session 
of Congress proposal accepted. 

23 May *23 A T. G. 0 meeting at Bombay. floeniil Session motion rejected. 
Working Committee resigns. CENTRA PARTY leaders take up 
office. Ettension of time for the fulfilment of Gaya programme 
till the end of July. 

I Tune '23 Mr Da-t’s tour in Madras Preside.ner, Sit. Rajagnpalchari’s 

tjronaganda against A T. 0, 0. decision, 

8 July *23 Working Committee meeting at Nagnur suggest resolutions 
denloring the attitude of P. 0. Os opposed to Compromise 
and suonoTting Special Session. 

fi July ’23 Snecial S’ssinn resolution carried bv thp Working Committee. 

10 July ’23 S4h Jomna’al Baiai sentenced. Debate on Mahattnap’a 
mloasp in the Asaembly. Requisition for another A. I, 0. C. 
meeting. 

3 Aug. ’23 A. T. C. C. meeting at Vusaganatnm. Nagpnr resolution on 
boldine Snecial Session confirmed. Delhi offers to arrange for 
Special Congress 

13 \ng. *23 Lala Lainat Rai released, 18 Aug. ’23 Arrests cease at Nagpur. 
23 An» *23 K'n^u-Mnnlim R’ots at Saharanmir. 

23 AUG. >23 WOULANA MAHOMED ALT FREE FROM J ATL. 

16 Rent >23 informal Confo’-PTj'vfi of Loaders ah D’lhi fnT Comnrnmise. 

II Sent. *93 Question of Testorine H 5 ndu-MusHm Unity discussed. 

13 R’nt. *23 Working Comm'ttee meeting at Delhi c.on°ider Ritnatinn 

15 SEPT. >23 SPECT\I» CONGRESS SESSION OPENS Mmilana Abul Kalam 

Azad's address advocates closing nn of the ranks 

16 Rept >23 Compromise resolution lifting the ban on Council entry, 

moved hv M mil ana Mahomed Ali approved hy thp Congress. 

17 fi°pt. >23 Res nl ut ions on hoyoofit, of British Goods and on Committee to 

organ^e Civil Disobedience paRBcd 
27 Bent >93 S.varai Party busy with eleofeion campaign, 
ifi Oct. *23 Svsrai party Campaign-Manifesto issued. 

26 O't. '23 Mnplnna Shsukat Mi released 

NOVEMBER -ELECTIONS TN THE PROVINCES 
fi Nov. ,( >3 TTIndn-Mu 0 Um ttouhle seain at Nagpur 

13 Noy. '23 Working Committee meeting at Amritsar. A kali situation 

discussed by Traders, Swarajist pnceessea in Bombay, 

25 Nov. 23 Working Committpp meeting at Ahmedabad 

26 Nov. 23 Madras Council first meeting. Swarajists* No-Confidence motion 

on Ministero defeated 

30 Nov. >9,3 Sir Snr-mdra N Ranerii defeated at the Polls bv Mr Das’ party, 
11 Dae, >23 Lord Lyttnn's offer to Mr. Das t.c form Bengal Ministry, 

16th. — Bengal Pact controversy Mr. C, R. Das' manifesto 
on the attitude of thp party. 

16 Dec. 23 ATr. Das refuses Lord Lytton's offer, 

25 DEO, TO 1 JAN.- CONGRESS WEEK AT COO AN ADA. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF 

The Indian National Congress 

COCANADA — 28 TE DKCSMBER 1923. 

“Welcome Address. 

In wpfcoming the Congress, the Delegates and Visitors, to Cocanada 
Mr. Konda Venhatapnyva G*tu, the Chairman of the Reception Comm'ttee, 
delivered the following Address. 


Maulana Mahomed A u Saheb, Brothers and Sisters.— 


The pleasant duty o f offering welcome to you on behalf of the 
Andhra Desha has been entrusted to me and I do so most heartily. 
This is a dav unique in the history of the province, as it gives to its 
people tv e opportunity for the first time to offer most cordial wel- 
come to you who are engaged in the great fight for the freedom of 
^6ur motherland. 

A Historic Race 


The Andhras are an historic race who at first ruled over the 
territory lying between the rivers of Godaveri and Krishna and ex- 
tendin'* to the sea^ on either side, with Dhanvakataka as the 
capitaf About ^oo B C. they expanded their kingdom to Northern 
India and held Imperial throne there for nearly 400 years having 
Patna (Pataliputra) for their seat of Government. They had r,lso 
founded on the banks of the Krishna near Dhanvakataka the great 
University of Amraoti whirii was equalled only by the universiti-s 
of Nalanda and Takshasilain Northern India. Their renowned 
architecture of the Buddhist stupa of the Amaravati attracted the 
attention of the British Government which has since removed the 
most valuable relics of that artistic structure for exhibition in the 
great museum of London. In the days of Moghul Empire the 
Andhns established the dynasty of Vizianagarain and successfully 
resisted for c everal centuries the inroads of the neighbouring powers 
preserving their ancient civilisation of Southern India intact. 
After this part of the country came under the British^ the in ivi- 
duality of the Andhras became obscured by being indiscriminately 
mixed up with the communities speaking other languages by a 
Government unmindful of the progress of the people under its rule. 
But during the days of agitation against the Partition of Bengal 
the consciousness of the Andhras was roused under the influence of 
the great National movement and they endeavoured to reassert their 
individuality by starting the Andhra movement. They advocated 

i(a) * 
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the redistribution of the provinces in Tndia on linguistic basis aq 
essential for the development of individuality of the races living in 
different provinces and also for the solidarity of the Indian Nation. 
They had sought for the recognition of that principle bv the Con- 
gress praying that the Andhra districts m ; ght be constituted into a 
separate province. The help rendered by Lok Tilak in this connec- 
tion will always be remembered with feelings of gratitude. 

As the result of those endeavours the Congress at its Session in 
Calcutta in TOT7 constituted the area peopled >v the Andhras as a 
separate unit for Congress purpose hut it was ooV left to Mahatma 
Gandhi at the verv inception of the N-C-0 movement tcT recognise 
the principle of readjustment of provinces on linguistic basis as an 
essential requisite for the full development of National conscious- 
ness and to effect that readiustment as the first step for the attain- 
ment of Swarai. Th ; s measure has helped to strengthen the 
Provincial units and also promote unity after fostering a strong 
sentiment of common nationality among them Tt is this measure 
that has vouchsafed to us this opportunitv tn invite -The fVmoTPSS 
here and extend our cordial welcome to our brothers and sisters from 
the various provinces. 

The Greatness oe Godavari 

The district of Godavari is one of the most leading distrie's in 
the Andhra province. The river Godavari flows through this district, 
constituting it one of the most fertile tracts in Southern Tndia. Not 
far from here is the town of Rajahmundrv where "Raja Narendra 
the most reputed of the eastern Chalukva kings was ruling over 
this part of the country. It was to this king that the Andhra poet 
Nannva Bhattaraka dedicated the Mahabharats, the most famous 
work in the Andhra literature. There, after a galaxy of heroes, poets 
and men learned in Vedas and Shastras have kept up its reputation 
for culture and influence. 

Amongst the writers of Modern times mention must be made 
ofKandukuri Veernsalingam Pantulu, a citizen of Rajahmundrv. 
He was a great social reformer, renowned author and journalist whose 
services to the cause of Telugu literature are by no means incon- 
siderable, and to whose life and writings we owe the beginnings of 
public life in Andhradesa. Even to-day this district holds its 
own place in education, wealth and culture. It is but fitting that the 
Congress should hold its session in this district and in this 
citv which is undoubtedly one of the finest in the whole of 
Andhra Desa. It is he people of this district and of this 
citv that have had the largest share of responsibility for 
holding the Congress here. "While acknowledging our difficulties 
in providing for comforts and conveniences, we assure vou that we 
shah not lack behind anv other province in according the warmest 
and most cordial welcome to von all. I hope that in the largeness of 
your hearts von will not rrrind the manv shortcomings that will he 
found in the arrangements for your reo option, 
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THE WELCOME ADDRESS li, 

Mahaimaji's Absence, 

In this vast Assembly eve-3 7 one feels deeply (lie absepcc of onr 
great leader Mahatma Gandlii, who far the freedom oife^ur lanCF 
toiled night and day alter stalling the movement of NOnr^ftfny**''* 
Non-co-operation. Jhai at this moment he should be in the Ycrra- 
vada jail is a sad comment on the weakness of the Nation's firmness 
and integrity on which he had s j much robed. 

In the 3 7 ear 1^21 most oi the leaders of the land, placing gre‘<t 
faith in the movement, went ion.-aid to cc-opuate w.th him and 
werked with si igle-hew ted devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
that the failure to attain Swaraj with n one year, as ilaiiatmaji with 
assurance born of Ins laiUi m the people had declared, was not to any 
intrinsic detect in th; principle or programme of Non-co-operation 
but to the want oi strength in us to use equal to the occasion. 

With the mcaiceiaton of Mahatma Ganaln the movement 
began to flag and difieicncea and dissentions broke out within the 
ranks of the Congress. Some were for entering into the Comic s 
and wrecking them by adopting a policy of obstruction, while otkexs 
opposed the same insisting on carrying on the movement as before 
and pupating the com tiy lot C vii Disobedience Tw-o years of our 
precious time we-c thus wasted till at Delhi a rapproachment was 
made by allowing those that liad no objection to enter the Councils 
to do so. The Congress at Delhi has further reaffirmed its faith in 
the principle of non-violent Non-co-operation and called upon the 
country to conccntiaie all its entrgies in car r 3 in g out the construc- 
tive programme. But the elections have made it impossible to 
attend to the constiuctive wr> uk. There has been no progress made 
m that d reclion. New that ilie elections are ovet m ever}' part of 
the country, discussion has again been started regarding the future 
work ot the Congress. Some Swarajists, satisfied with even the 
limited measuie oi success they have a chewed, indicate their desire 
to seek a mandate ficuu the Longress as to theii work in the Councils, 
while the No-Changers being dissatisfied with the actions of some 
of the Swarajists which contravene the fundamental pimcipies 
of Non-co-operation ieel it necessary to have the principles 
as well as the progiamme of the N-C-O reaffirmed by this 
Congress, At Delhi the special Congiess having merely lifted the 
ban on Council entry in respect oi those who ielt no consciencious 
objection to enter into the Councils, any -violation of the principles 
of the N-C-U is unwarranted and it is regrettable that some people 
should have taken shelter under that resolution to infringe the same. 

NON-Co-OpER/ 1 1ON—1 HE ONLY POLICY 

We had till now accepted the Non-violent N-C-O as the only 
means of securing bwaraj and acied upon it. 1 believe tbat it will be 
admitted by ail that it wU be a mistake to abandon the move- 
ment for tl^meie reason that we ha\e failed to acbitie tbat 
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nuasure of success which we had expected. Some titrnk that 
the amendment of the piogramme is essential, while others are 
or opinion that we should rigoiously cariy on that piogramme 
as hitherto adrpted. And this conflict of views seriously handicaps 
the work of the Congress. Now that the question of Council 
entry has been disposed of and the elections also finished theie 
should be no difficulty for both parties to unite and carry 
on the constructive programme. Tnose that have enteied the 
Councils will determine among themselves the progiamme of woik 
they should adopt inside the Councils. It seems undesirable to 
reopen the question of Councils m any foim aS'it is likely to lead to 
recrudescence of dissentions which we had striven to put an end 
to at Delhi with the result of paralysing the future' work of 
the Congress. 

The Triple Boycott 

Again, there is the question of triple boycott which some would 
like to re-affirm and seek to reinforce. There are others who wish 
to alter it and some others who advocate its total abandonment. 
Tnese latter deem it undesirable to continue a programme which has 
been lound unworkable in pi act ce. it is true thac it has not evok- 
ed universal enthusiasm amongst the people. JBut the examples of 
those who have followed the decision ol the Congress m this respect, 
though fewer than expected, are so noble and striking that they are 
in themselves suflicieut to inspire the people with the spirit oi sacri- 
fice and keep alive the movement. 

L * oiu illustrious leauus Pandit Rlotilal and Dsshabandhu 
Das. +here were many in humbiec pos tions in diffeient parts of the 
country who had m lyzi renounced their prospects and professions 
and dedicated their seiv.ces to the cause of the countiy. 1 believe 
there arc many even now who still have not gone back to their pro- 
fessions but are ieady to wurk as sincerely as before, liven if a lew 
men intensely devoted to the cause, keep the flag flying, they will 
be a power m the land winch wnl give iicsb -oguur and lne to the 
movement making it possible ior tome day to attain Swaraj 

1 w abandon the triple boycott is to abandon the movement. 
Nor docs the icascn toi us abandonment, namely, that there has not 
been adequate lesponse irom the people, appear sound. The efloits 
ot some thousands m this vast land of 30 cxoies of people lor a 
period of but one year shook the foundation of the British Govern- 
ment and it is impossible to lorget the results of that fight. Many 
had given up their colleges which earned for them their living, 
nu'-'y left schoo s, many entered jails suffering hard privations, 
much money was spent and many losses were 111 oui red under the 
heat of that struggle, l he very iuea ol abandonment is unthink- 
able when we remember that Mahatma Gandhi is still in jail. His 
message has gone round the world. Great men in other lands have 
proclaimed that the movement of N-C -0 started by him has thown 
• " vv -” ? y for the regeneration of mankind. " jtvta amongst 
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tlie Western races who for the sake of power and dominion do 
not hesitate to abuse the highest discovenes of science to shed the 
blood oi thur fellow beings, this movement has infused the spirit of 
non-violence and prompted them to some extent to emp'oy the pro- 
gramme of JM-C-O. 

Akali Satyagraha 

Again, nearer home, the Akali brothers, who though belonging 
to a warlike race and soldiers by profession, have already demonstiat- 
ed, 1 suppose to the satisfaction even of our moderate friends, the 
practical application <jf non-violence as a political weapon. They 
aie at this moment engaged in a struggle oi similar nature but of a 
much larger scale with the Government for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing their rights. With these facts before us, can it be said that the 
movement of N-C -0 is dead as is the habit with our opponents to- 
day times out of number ? In the Government of India report pub- 
lished in the beginning of ig?2 Mr. Rushbi 00k Williams stated that 
this movement was dead and the time had arrived for writing an 
epitaph on its grave It has been the studied attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to create an impression on the mina oi the people that they 
were heedless of its suengtk while at the same time anxiously 
planning m their secret chambers the ways ot suppressing it. There 
has undoubtedly been a lull in the movement but such stages of 
d^piessiou are temporary and incidental to all movements of such 
magnitude. If the lerders are prepared to lead, placing real 
confidence in the movement, there would be no lack ui following 
in the country. 

The Constructive Prcgramue 

Tor succes&mliy carrying out the Constructive Programme it is 
obviously necessary that both parties should unite and work hand 
in hand. Such oi the Swaiajists as have enteied the councils should 
de\ ole u.t least some of Jiur tune lor the Cor, giecs without allow .ng 
themselves to be wholly ausorbed in Council work. Difference 
of views between * lie two pax ties whatever they may be should not 
be allowed to ’uteifeie with the consliuctive programme. It i» the 
basis of all effective action under the ages ui tue Congress. Both 
parties with mutual gtod will and harmony should co-operate and 
infuse the people witu grecitei 2eal fur the cause of the country even 
as they had done in the year 1921 under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandk.. Though it must be recognised that there is no leader 
who can approach in his cdpacny to inspire and influence the hearts 
oi the people, sufl there are in the country great persons who by 
virtue of then attainments and personal sacrifice m the cause of 
freedom can undoubtedly command the confidence of the public, 
ii they but stand fiimly united ana call upon tue country to work 
the piogramme, 1 have no doubw there ,/iU be a response worthy 
gf the cause which is to dear to ns all. 

Scmoaicui opinion ihat in order to create ia the people a 
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lively interest in the work of the Congress there must be something 
stimulating in its programme, but leaily speaking there can be 
nothing more potent than tliedesiie iorbwarajya to stimulate them 
for action provided that such desire is sufficiently strong and 
impelling. It must be admitted thaldesire lor swaraj is now universally 
cherished in the country Whatever might have been the attitude 
of the different political parties in the land till now, at this moment 
all are united in the demand for immediate Swaraj. 

India' Status In The World r 

* 

Besides, India has no recognised place amongst the civilised na- 
tions of ihe world. Indians are not allowed to live m foreign countries 
except as coolies to be exploited for the benefit of the Whitemcn ; 
even the British Government have failed to redress the wrongs done 
to our brethren in Kenya and other countries directly under their 
charge. The Kenj'a decision has branded the Indian as slaves, 
declaring it impossible lor them to attain a status of equality with 
the Whites. Ihe strenuous endeavours of the leaders of the Mode- 
rate party to get the decision revised have proved futile and the 
speeches of the Dominion Ministers make it absolutely clear that 
Indians so long as they continue as a subject race must remain 
inferior to the Whitemen. Ihe bureaucracy in India has now 
thrown off its mask absolutely unmindful of the people and, m utter 
disregard of the views and representations both ui Moderates and 
Nationalists, is carrying on its administrate m a manner which 
makes it increasingly oppressive and unbearable. When the Gov- 
ernment is openly and fearlessly attacked, they turn round and 
threaten that they would wilhaiaw the ivefuim. bucu an act on 
the part of -he Government would no doubt be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished lor. it is the 0 e refo.ms which have xemoved 
from our racks men with whom we had woiked together ever since 
the Congress began its activities. Equality is possible only between 
parties enjoying equal freedom and unless and until we secure 
freedom neitner we nor our brethren abroad can find remedies ior 
the wrongs done to us. Whatever view we may take of the piesent 
situation it is manifest that Swaraj and Swaraj alone is the panacea 
pe’ all evils and .hat Swaraj can only be attained by vigorous and 
ior sistent action on the pai t of the people born of passionate desire 
an e national self-realisation. Such desne cannot always be i-d by 
Swaijp&tmg piograinme. A cool and deliberate lesolve to achieve 
this/aj m spite of ail obstacles is a surei guarantee of our success m 

struggle lor freedom. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

our eAhe one pioblem which we have to face at the very outset of 
quest&deavours in carrying out the constructive programme is the 
serious’" 511 of Hindu-Muslim unity which has of late assumed a very 
.aspect, pauiculai-y m some oi me picvuices m Noitnem 
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Tndia. Tn the name of relVion atrocious deeds were committed 
forgetting the truth that the brotherhood nf man is the hkdie=t of 
all religions. Hindn-\Tus!im fends generally arise out of disregard 
on the part of the p*ot»le of one community to the religions senti- 
ments and customs of the other. In some places it appears that 
economic reasons hove also lei to misunderstandings which develop- 
el into serious disturbance later. It therefore becomes the first 
duty of the AU-lndia leaders to consult with men of local influence 
and concert measure to remove those causes and restore harmony 
amongst the two communities. Tn this connection groteful mention 
has to he made of the successful endeavours by Dr. Sved Mahmud 
and his friends to moke up difference and restore friendly relations 
between Hindus and Mu«ss,lraans at \imere. 

Tt is no doubt true that we ought to impress noon the people 
the idea that we are all Indians first hefore we are Hindus, Mnssat- 
rnans, Par sis, Christians, Sikhs and so on To creare such an 
impression the 1 eaders of either community should closely associate 
themselves with their respective communities to km* active part in 
the institutions belonging to timm. T5vi»n as the Muslim leaders are 
taking active inte-est in the Kh'dn f at and Ulema movements, the 
Hindu leade’S in the Congress should likewise tak--» part in the tran- 
saction of the Hindu Maha-Sabha and ntlmr organisations pertaining 
to the Hindu community. T he mistake committed bv the neop> 
should be pointed out by their own leaders insisting upon the duty of 
respecting the rights (both civic and religious! of their countrymen 
in other communites. It is hoped that the usehil suggestions made 
by the committee arnointed by the Confess for drafting the Indian 
National Pact will be adopted after due deliberations bv this As- 
sembly with such modifications as may be found necessary. Success 
in this direction will he se 1 as much in the enunciation of the 
principles of action as in the genuine and vigorous endeavours +0 
enforce these principles. Hence too much of emphasis cannot be 
laid on the necessity of the leaders concentrating all th dr energies 
on this problem even if it should require that every other item in the 
constructive programme should be set aside for a time. For freedom 
of Tndia is impossible without the establishment of perfect harmony 
and goodwill between the various communities that inhabit the 
same. 

Value of a Common Language. 

It has been well-nigh agreed by all people that there should be 
a common language for promoting easy intercourse between the 
people living in the various provinces of the country and for 
strengthening the national unity. Tt is also recogmsed that no 
language other than Hindi is suited for the purpose. Hence if 
follows that the work of the Congress should be transacted -n that 
language. Hence It becomes obvious that the people in provinces 
where Hindi ’s not known should learn that Innvnage in nrder to 
mil? more intimately with the people of other provinces ani to under- 
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stand and take part in the deliberations of the Congress. Among 
other items of the constructive programme, Khaddar and the re- 
moval of un touch ability demand our closest attention, 

Khaddar Programme 

Tt will be recognised that the programme of Khaddar is the 
easiest to achieve and vet it is surprismg that we have not made 
the progress which we ought to have achieved The slackness is to 
be accounted for mostly bv sheer indifference on the part of the 
people and also by the dullness in the movement itself. The three 
things tha* - ought to be noted as essential for the spread ot Khaddar 
in the conntrv are : (i) that every rvot should make it his duty to 
grow cotton in his land at least to the requirements of his family^ (2} 
that the' head of every house-hold should provide in each harvest 
season the cotton required for it. and (i) that every family should 
set up one or more charkhas and spin the yarn required for its use. 
Tf these conditions are fuelled, the question of foreign competition 
can in no wav arise and the people wiT n^ver be affected bv the rise 
or fall of prices in the cloth market Even for those who like to 
dress ■themselves in fine Khadder, the country will in course of time 
be able to satisfy their tss f e if thev but persist m spinning varn 
systematica Uv- Proceed ng on these lines India will ere long he able 
to completely clothe herse T f in Khaddar—an achievement which in 
itself will brin" us nearest to Swaraj If there are people in this 
conntrv who still lack f nth in Khaddar, let them recall to their mind 
that picture of that Hermit of Sabarmati clad m loin cloth and 
giving his Message to the country on the eve of his entry into jail. 

The Cause of Untouchability 

The problem of un+ouch ability also requires special attention 
particularly in Southern India where the customs and beliefs of the 
people are a grea'- obstacle to its progress. Tt is not easy to make 
auv advance in this direet ! on unless the country realises the injustice 
of the treatment now accorded to our Panchama brethren. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is also a spiritual movement and the 
unjust and unequal treatment of our fellow countrymen prove the 
hollowness of our professions as Non-co-operators. 

The whole programme of the Congress should he worked out by 
the Congress Committee in different parts of the country, but as 
most of the committees exisf merely in name, their reorganisation 
should be undertaken forthwith The Congress work has been 
seriously handicapped for want of adequate help and encourage- 
ment to the workers. As the village committees are the real founda- 
tions of Swaraj, no time should be lost in enlisting members to the 
Congress in the villages and forming Congress committees, H not in 
every village, at least in all important rural centres. In India more 
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people live in villages than in towns and therefore political education 
must spread in the rural areas and the message of the Congress 
should bs carried to every no 3k an 1 corner of the country. The 
progress of the Indian nation depends upon the progress of the 
people m the villages. Their desires and ambitions will shape the 
dest nv of the nation. Therefore some of our best Congress workeis 
must settle themselves in some village centres to spread the idea 
of non-co-operation and non-violence and to organise the work of 
the Congress No permanent resu ts can bs achieved unless the 
work is 'systematised through organisations widely spread out 
throughout the country, as m ich in the v liage as in towas. When 
the village Congtess comm ttees became living centres influencing 
the thoughts of ttv» people, and inspiring them to action, the day 
will not be far off whe 1 the great wave of national movement w.»l 
sweep into it even the people in the towns and cities, spell-bound 
as they are by the glaimur of Western ideas and civilisation. 

Struggle Destined to be Long 

It has now become plain that the 3.ruggle for Swaraj is destined 
to be Ion ; and arduous, and that men ail I money, on a scale much 
larger than hitherto, will have to be found for carrying it on. Perma- 
nent arrangements have to be made in villages for the collection of 
Swaraj fund in such a manner that the financial burden may as far 
as possible be evenly distributed amongst the people. 

The work of the Congress must be as regular and systematised 
as that of the Government, and men competent to carry it on must 
be appointed by the Congress. Some of them will be all-India workers 
entrusted with duties pertaining generally to all India, while others 
will be placed in the provinces to look after the Congress work in 
them. Such of these as require pecuniary help must be provided 
with the same as it is unreasonable to expect gratuitous work on a 
large scale for an indefinite length of time. It will not be difficult 
l suppose to find really genuine and competent workers who may 
be trusted with such duties, provided we supply them with the 
necessary minimum of their requirements. The responsibility of 
selecting suitable men for those duties and finding the money 
necessary for them shall lie "with the Working Committee of the 
A. 1. C. Committee. As the Congress work in the provinces has 
gone very much out of joint at the present moment, the first duty 
of the Working Committee should be to organise this service and 
finance them. The Working Committee sha 1 also give instructions 
to the various provincial committees to regulate the work in their 
districts, finding suitable men and the money required for the purpose. 
It is also highly desirable that the whole work of the Congress should 
be divided into various departments and each of them should be 
placed in charge of one of the members of the Executive Committee. 
After all, the progress of the work depends upon the spirit and 
enthnVi^m -hich the leaders can infuse m the people by their 
«trt?nuuus c .deayours. 

2 . 
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Our President. 

We are specially fortunate in having Maulana Mohamed All 
Saheb as the president of this session. As it is too well known, he is 
one of the greatest patriots who, along with his illustrious brother, 
Maulana Shaukat All, has strenuously been labouring for the cause 
of the motherland. As editor of the ' Comrade ' he attacked the 
Government fearlessly opposing their policy of lepression and arbi- 
trary methods of administration and suffered long on that account 
at its hands. His woik in the cause of non-cn-nperation,<3s one of 
the most trusted of the lieutenants of Mahatma? Gandhi, and that of 
his Big brother, gave such impetus to the movement that the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to remove them from the field by incar- 
cerating them once more. His release from the jail was hailed with 
great j.»y and expectation by the country. He has once more taken 
on hand the work of the Congress, addressing himself first to the 
restoration of peace and harmony both in the ranks of the Congress 
and the country at large. Both himself and his Big brother have 
been since their release travelling far and wide in the cnnntrv carry- 
ing the message of peace by emphasising the need for absolute good 
will between the two great communities, the Muslim and the Hindu. 
It is said that no great problem awaits the consideration of the 
Congress and hence this session serves no special object. But if 
under his able guidance a solution for the Hindu-Muslim question, 
which had made the Congress work impos r ible in several parts of 
the country and has been causing great anxiety to all those interest- 
ed in National advancement, is found, we shall have achieved a great 
purpose, establishing unity between the two greatest communities 
in India and ensuring the uninterrupted furtherance of the cause in 
the future. 

We cannot forget the services of that most revered grand old 
lady known throughout the country as Bi-Amman. In spite of her 
age she has gone round the country carrying the message of non- 
violent non-co-operation and inspiring the people bv her personality 
with the true spirit of patriotism and sacrifice. Her extraordinary 
act of relinquishment of the purdah is an event worthy of recording 
in the annals of Non-co-operation as illustrative of the highest senti- 
ments of patriotism and self-renunciation. A worthy son of such a 
worthy mother will now preside over the deliberations of this vast 
National Assembly. His message will instil new life and vigour 
into action with a reinforced enthusiasm justifying the expecta- 
tions raised by us when Mahatma Gandhi was moving and working 
in cur midst. 

I do not propose to detain you any further. I once more offer 
the warmest and the most hearty welcome to you all and request 
Maulana Mohamed All Sahib to take the Chair. 
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presidential Address, 

Maulana Mahomed Ali delivered the following Presiden- 
tial Address.* 

Friends and Fallow worfars. 

It has been the custom for every occupant oE the Presidential chair of the 
Indian National Oongiess to thank toe delegates that have conferred on him t e 
highest honour it is in the power ot the Indian nation to confer on an Indian. 
It has also bjen customary for him to disclaim that his merits deserve > wh 
signal honour and to declare his unfitness to rank with those that hare previously 
occupied tne Presidential chair. I have no doubt that the innate modi sty of my 
predecass'iis mtuied intu those dibcla.M*_ris and declaiatnms a sincerity that sav»d 
them from the banality of mere conventions, hat it ib no such modesty that 
makes me turther state them by repetition. When two years ago, just on the 
eve ot my imprisonment, a few of the Provin gs had honoured me ah>o with their 
nominations, I was still in a position to wituuiaw my name and to b ive at ItasL 
partial expression to tne shock ot surprise l felt on to at occasion. Hub time, 
however, late ha i taken the matter almost entirely ont nf n.y hands ; for, H im 
alter 1 was discha-ged from prison, I received from the Reception f'ommittie 
here the telegraphic message that in a few days it would meet to put the seal of 
us agreement on the choice of the Provincial CongreBs Committees. 

Believe me, if the circumstances that had led to the Special Session at Delhi, 
and, still more, if that session itself had not revealed to me conditions that n arie 
the withdrawal of my name something m tne nature of desertion, 1 would have 
withdrawn it even at that late stage. I consider it a presumption to preside 
here, .and one reason tor my reluctance and hesitation must be obvious to all. 
It must he remembered that my association witu the Indian National f'ongrt *a 
is of very recent date. It wab only in 1SI‘J that, fur the hist tune I attendul the 
Congress as a delegate, and th-n, too, my parncipat on was not m the ordinary 
course. As some of you may remember, my brother ami I had jnwi been 
released from confinement at. State Prisoners in the Betnl gaol m which our 
internment during the last font years ot the War had culminated. We had, of 
course, proceeded straight to the Congress that had aneady commenced its wssiou 
in martyred a mri tsar, and since we could not have been elect id as delegates in 
the usual waj the good people of Amritsar had forthwith, adopted ns as their 
own. The Nagpur Session that was held in the following year was the first, 
and, as it happened, also the only one previous to this which my brother andi I 
attended as delegates elected in the ordinary course. Those who bad hitherto 
occupied the Presidential chair had bten veterans that bad grown grey in tbB 
service of the Congress. Can it, therefore, be merely conventional if one who is 

* l arts ot this address which are of a persoial nature or less important 

are printed in trailer type. 
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afhr ?U atnnrg the babes and sucklings cf the Congress tb auks you for such an 
unusual mark of ynnr favour ? 

The only consideration which could yu^Mfy this favour was that., although 
my association with the Congress was Tecent, it waB coupled with my association 
with one of the very greatest, if also one of the latest Congress-men, tor whom all 
eyes search in vain in this PanHal to-day, River smee 1 first attended a session of 
the Congress at a delegate in 1919, his had been the one dominating personality 
More than ever we need our great chief, Mahatma Gandhi, to-day ; and if God 
that, willed that in his place nn“ of his humblest fol < were, though not the h ast 
loving among them, should assist you in your dt liberations, I can onl^ fool what 
the Arab poet felt when he wistfully wrote : K 

“ 7 he death of great oven made vs gnat !” 

But although the man who was most responsible for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
incarceration hoped that by ‘burying him alive’ aR he called it, he would lull 
the spirit that the Mahatma had infused into the nation, I feel certain that it 
Jives ]ust as surely as the Mahatma lives himself Relying on God’s assistance, 
and on your own kind indulgence, which, I think, I may with confidence be- 
speak, I invoke that spirit to-day in the hope that with its aid I may pmve 
not altogether unworthy of the high office to which your suffrage has all too 
generously called me. 

Friend r, the only one who can lead you is the one who had led 
you at Amritsar, at Calcutta, at Nagpur and at Ahmedabad, though 
each session of the Congress had its own elected President. Our 
generalissimo is to-day a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy, 
and none can fill the void that his absence from our midst has 
caused. As for myself, I am but a comrade whom your loving 
kindness has called out from the ranks, and l plead lor its continu- 
ance not only during the discussions of this session, but also through- 
out the year in which I am required by your constitution to assist 
you as your President. 

The Function or the President. 

On one point, however, you too are entitled to an assurance 
from me, and J offer it to you without hcsitaiion. I have been a 
figl ,.er all ir-- life, and of courso, 1 have been in the habit of 
throwing all the vehemence of an impulsive a ini impetuous naiuie 
into my fights But vour choice of me as your President has robbed 
rue of my freedom, ami to regain that freedom, if for nothing else, 

I ,/ould have vi'lingly foregone the great privilege of presiding on 
this occasion, however, in the cast you have assigned to me, the 
unfamiliar role of the peace-maker, and even a fighter like me has to 
confess that if anything is better than a fight it is peace — I have, 
therefore, deprived myself of the opportunity to fight in order to 
help the cause of peace and unity, and l do not regret the surrender. 
As yc rr President, I am heie to serve 3^ou to the best of my power, 
and not in the capacity of a slave-driver, and if, in following the 
convention of political societies like yours, I have to inaugurate this 
session with an address, it iz essentially in the spirit of a servant of 
yours that I do so, and not as a dictator. I am here to assist you 
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to form -judgments on the various issues that may come up for 3’ our 
decision, and, so far as it lies m the power of a fellow-worker 
and comrade of yours, I hope to help you to form only sound judg- 
ments, and to form them without waste of time, temper and energy. 
But these judgments must be yours, not mine ; or, if you will, ours 
collectively in the truest sense. I have referred to the Mahatma’s 
dominating personality, and we must admit how difficult it was to 
shake off h s spell even for those rare individuals that desired to do 
so. I feel certain that Mahatma Gandhi neither asked nor wanted 
anyone to surrender his judgment to him ; and I have been told 
that just before his arrest he regretfully realised that quite a 
number of his followers and admirers, who had readily, and in 
all sincerity, signified their agreement with him, had failed to 
lealize that they were offering their allegiance only to the man 
and were not accepting his measures as well on the strength of 
their own clear conviction. It will be an impertinence for me even 
to disclaim any such influence as the Mahatma undoubtedly exercis- 
ed over the people, and 1 am anxious that every vote cast on any 
side should be the result of the voter's own deliberate judgment, 
carrying with it the iullest individual responsibility. As for myself, 
if I kept back from you my own view of any matter of vital import- 
ance, merely tor fear that it might not be acceptable to you, I shall 
certainly not be serving you truly. For another thing, it would not 
be consistent with true democracy. But we snail only be making a 
mockery of democracy if freedom was denied to the delegates of the 
Congress merely to please its President, or silence was imposed on 
the many just to secure the good-w.ll ol the few. 

Congress Session Not Division Lobby. 

Nevertheless, we have to understand that the country did not 
elect six thousand delegates, and we have not travelled to Cocanada 
from every corner of it as to division lobb»es, merely 10 cast our 
votes and to register our individual judgments already formed 
before we set out on our journey. What good could we do to our- 
selves ; ;d to o' hers if, like Omar, the Tent-Maker Poet of Persia, we 
“evermore :ame out by the _aine door wherein we went”? if we 
do not w^h to tiyu err j )U~aey into utter tutihty and so much 
labour lost, the opm<or'> i e h\d formed, individually or m groups, 
oefore we started, must bo tested here by comparison with the 
opinions cf our fellow-delega -es and influenced by them. And it is 
no shame, but on the contrary very oiten much to our credit, if 
we change our views in deference to the j udgments of others whom 
we credit with greater sagacity or experience, or to the cumulative 
weight of the judgment of a large majority of people, although they 
be in no way superior to us as individuals, even though at the time 
itself we are not fully convinced that our own views are wrong, I 
am second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished convictions. 
But convictions are not on every occasion to be treated as matter 
of conscience, and I have the support here of Cromwell, one of the 
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most conscientious statesmen known to history, who used to implore 
hi» fellow- workers to remember that it was possible the} 7 might be 
mistaken. 

Plea for Self-Restraint and accommodation. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to his views with 
perfect freedom, and to do so on as many questions as he likes. 
He has also the right to move as many resolutions as he pleases ; to 
move amendments to as many resolutions proposed by others as he 
thinks fit ; and to divide the house as frequently as he chooses. But 
no real work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and particu- 
larly without regard for the best interests of a distressed and distracted 
nation. Our great chief had often to deplore that the enthusiam of 
our people in their assemblages lacked self-restraint and discipline, 
and, in truth, it was their innate peace-loving nature and their good 
humour that so often proved their saving grace. Self-restraint and 
discipline can be taught to the masses only by such leaders as the Con- 
gress delegate , and the self-restraint and discipline of the delegates 
themselves is the best guarantee of the self-restraint and discipline 
of the masses. Above all, i trust that in giving expression 10 our 
views, no matter how strong, we shall avoid such partisanship as 
feeds on malice and revels in violenr recriminations. Our great 
chief is noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would be a sad commentary on our allegiance to one who 
would not tolerate violence in thought or word towards an enemy 
if we excluded from our boasted Non-Violence our best friends. I 
would not for the world change popular enthusiasm into quietism or 
indifference. We need discipline, not death. We must have neces- 
sary steam to propel the national machinery ; but it must be under 
control. Closely allied to this is the principle ot compromise 
and accommodation. Ours is nothing if not a war of principles, 
and -we cannot afford to forsake pnncip es even for the sake of 
peace. But short of that we are being called upon by the 
state of our nation to-day to make every sacrifice m order to 
accommodate those who are as staunch nationalists as ourselves, 
but who do not always see eye to eye with us. It is our particular 
distinction that our great ch.ef has spiritualized politics and we can 
no longer be content with a politics that is completely divorced fiom 
ethics. Butin politics we may not always be able to secure the 
best. Life is one long second best, and there should be no bar 
against the second best it, by being content with it for the time 
being, we can carry large sections of the nation with us on the read 
to victory. Above all, let us not think oi winning party victories 
when we have still to win the great victory of freedom against 
slavery, and of justice against a whole nation’s wrongs. Forgive me, 
friends, for this homiletic preface, but I think I owed it to you as 
well as to myself. And now let us begin. 
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Tim Musalmans and the Congress 
The Effect of the Mutiny on the Musalmans 
I have referred to the fact that my association with the Con- 
gress is of very recent date; but this admission is not merely 
personal. It involves the political history of the community to 
which I belong, and if 1 give a brief outline of it to you, it is only 
for the purpose of elucidating a problem which is the most vital of 
all the problems we have to solve to-day. When, in 188', some 
Indian leaders, assisted by their British sympathisers, founded the 
Indian National Congress, the Musalmans of India did not participate 
in the movement except in a few individual cases. If their lack of 
Western education made them unfit to take part in a movement 
essentially that of the classes educated according to Western notions, 
their political temper made them an element that was not unlikely 
to prove dangerous to any political movement. They had already 
lost the rule of India, but the tradition of that rule had 
survived. This had increased the aversion they had always 
felt for the new type of education. The rule of India had 
finally passed from Muslim into Engl sh bands by slow and 
hardly perceptible degrees in the hundred years that intervened 
between the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, but the 
Musalmans had not ceased to regard the new rulers of India as 
something very inferior to themselves in civilisation and culture. 
This c torm of ill-will and disdain had been gathering force for a 
whole century, and was at last precipitated in 1357. The Mutiny 
began near Calcutta as an affair of the Indian army, but in the 
storm-centre of Dellv and *-f my own Province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in India, it soon attracted 
to itself many forms of discontent, and religion was inextricably 
mixed up with politics. Although so many Musalmans had, at 
enormous risk to themselvi s, assisted the Br.tish at a time 
when hardly anyone could have mediated their eventual success 
with any degree of assurance, it was the Muslim aristocracy 
in those parts that suffered most from the terrible aftermath 
of the Mutiny. In fact, in its permanent results, even more 
than m some ot its terrors, it could, without any great exaggeration, 
be compared to the social upheaval that the French Revolution 
meant to the old nobility of France. The remnants of Muslim 
aristocracy, deprived of all influence and of many of its possessions, 
certainly did not expect the return of Muslim rule. Nevertheless, a 
whole generation of Musalmans kept sul-enly alojf from all contact 
with the culture of the new rulers of India which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They were in no mood to take advantage 
of the education provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, founded in the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed 
regions which formed the T>olitiC3.1 centre of Muslim Jndis. t 
was a natural consequence of this attitu le of Musalmans who sulked 
in their tents that when, nearly thirty years later, a new generation 
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of Indians, who owed their education to the English, inaugurated a 
political movement on Western lines, Indian Mussalmans should be 
unfit by lack of such education +o participate in that movement. 
Nevertheless, the Congress which called itself “ Indian ” and 
“National" felt the need of Muslim participation, for it could not 
justify its title without it. 

Syed Ahmad Khan opposes Muslim Participation. 

Efforts were therefore made early enough to enlist Mwsalmans 
as delegates. But at this juncture Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western education among Musalmans, stepped into the 
political arena, and m two historic speeches, one delivered at 
Lucknow on the 28th December, 1887, and the oth»r at Meerut on 
the 16th March, i838, decisively checked whatever signs the Musal- 
mans had shown of political activity m support of the Congress 
movement. It is by no means a difficult task to criticise those 
speeches, for they contained many fallacies to which no politically- 
minded Musalman could subscribe to-day. But I am not one of 
those who declare merely on the strength of some ill-advised expres- 
sions characteristic of so militant a controversialist as Rved Ahmad 
Khan, that he was opposed to the co-operation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. 

The True Nature and Motives of the Opposition. 

Although his own public career’ after retirement from Public 
Service was identified with a movement for the uplift of h’s own 
community, he was a good Indian as well as a good Muslim, and 
many of his speeches prove him to have been an ardent patriot 
inspired with the love of Indian unity And those who knew him 
personally can testify to the staunchness of his friendship with many 
Hindus, which could not have survived the narrow prejudices of 
which he has sometimes been accused. 

No more true is the charge that he was opposed to Muslim parti- 
cipation in politics for all time. Whatever arguments he may have 
used in the tw i political utterances to which I have referred, to con- 
vince his Muslim hearers there were two arguments, and two only, 
that oviously convinced Syed Ahmad Khan himself of the undesira- 
bility of Muslim participation in the Congress at the time. He 
realised to the full that nothing would suit the temper of the 
Musalmans of his day better than the vocation of critics of their 
British supplanters in the governance of India ; and he also realised 
that such a pursuit would be as dangerous to the continuance and 
progress of a peaceful political movement like the Congress as it was 
easy. This was the first argument that impelled Syed Ahmad Khan to 
keep his community under restraint in politics. The second argu- 
ment was no less potent. Musalmans must educate themselves if 
they desired the uplift of their community, and yet it was no easy 
t&sk to reconcile Musglmgns tp Western education even in gn insti* 
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tution of their own which, unlike Government colleges and schools 
would not divorce religious from secular learning. f he easy pursuit 
of a policy in which the Muslims could act as destructive critics of 
the hated infidel Governme it was sure to offer superior attractions 
to the dul- and drab constructive programme of the educationist, 
and he therefore set himself to oppose ad diversion of M islim activi- 
ties into the more attractive, but for the time be.ng less useful, poli- 
tick channel. Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation to-day. 
when it is easier to be wise after the event, I must confess I still 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was eminently wise, and 
much as f wish that scftne things which he had said should have* been 
left unsaid, I am constrained to admit that no well-wisher of Musal- 
mans, nor" of India as a whole, could have followed a very different 
course in leading the Musalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this policy was 
not at the time a persona grata to the ma] or portion of the com- 
munity which he sought to lead. He was hated as a heretic because 
of the heterodoxy of his aggressive rationa ism in interpret ng the 
Holy Quran, and his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
believed in by the bulk of the orthodox and to shackling customs 
consecrated by time, though wholly unauthorised by Islam. He 
was abused and vilified by hundreds of thousands of his co-religion- 
ists, and for long the college that he had founded at Aligarh was the 
bete noire of the pious Muslim. And yet the entire community 
followed his political lead with >ut a mu>mur. Neiiher fal'acious 
arguments nor even political clap- trap could have possessed such 
potency, and it is my firm belief that his advocacy succeeded uiainlv 
because of the soundness of the policy advocated. 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any poli- 
tics or any political institution worth the name, un impoitant 
occasions when Syed Ahmad Khan, and of course, his Biiti h. sup- 
porters, thought that any demand of the Congress if satisfied would 
not be productive of good for the Musalmans, he would call together 
a few of his friends, mostly Trustees of the Aligarh CoI.ege, who used 
to form a society bearing some such name as the “Muslim Defence 
Association, " and a resol u ! on of this bo ly would be published m the 
pioneer and in Syed Ahmad Khan’s own local weekly newspaper 
in due course. That was all that the Musalmans would do in those 
days in the field of politics. 

1 am far from denying that Syed Ahmad Khan knew perfectly 
well that his policy was more than acceptable to bis official sup- 
porters, who would have m all likelihood put every possible obstruc- 
tion in the way of his college and liis Educational Conference if he 
had followed another less acceptable to them; But a close study of 
his character leads me to declare that he was far from posses- 
sing the sycophancy with which some of his political critics have 
credited him. Indeed, even the opportunism of which his policy 
savoured could not have been entirely palatable to a nature so in- 
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dependent as his. In the year 19 17, soon after the commencement 
of a new era in Mu lim politics inaugurated bv the foundation of the 
Muslim League, to which I shall presently refer. there occured a 
strike of the students of Syed Ahmad Khan’s Col’ege at Aligarh, 
owing to the support given against them by their own English 
Principal a- d Professors to the Police that had picked up a quarrel 
with one of them Just about tha^ time fel the anniversary of Syed 
Ahmad Khan’s death celebrated annuallv in the College as the 
“Founder’s Day." For that occasion L had vvrit'en in Urr},u an Ode 
address-d to the late Founder o\ my collect, and referring to this 
unmistakable indication of the students’ self-respect and of their 
willingness to make the necessarj' self-sacrifice demanded by the 
haughty disdain of the foreigner, I had said : 

It you that had tciunht the community all this (i mi^chuf'\ if we 
are its Crimination, you are its commencement . 

“The Arch — Rebel.” 

That I am not alone in this estimate of Sved Ahmad Khan’s 
character and policy will be proved bv an interesting conversation 
that I shall ielaie. Once when my brother was still m the Public 
Service, an old i-ngUsh cfficial asked h m who be thought was the 
greatest rebel in India against British rule. And, correcting my 
brother's answer, that experienc'd official had declared that it was 
no etner than Syed Ahmad Khan, loyalist of loyalists ! When my 
brother protested against this astonishing judgment, he said : 

“Do you thmk young Mu^alraan* who are being taught at Aligarh almoBt 
ai well a* our own b >ys at Hairo.v and Winobe>-fpr, who live their live^ and can 
beat the m at their own garage, would ob<ipquiously serve them when they come 
out as Indian Civilians or numbers of swh other bupptiot sptvic'8? No, Mr. 
Snaukat All, th 1 days of British rule in Ind’a are numbered, and it ib rout loyal 
Byeil ahmai Khan that is the arch-rebel to-day!” 

Like only too many of us, this British official too had failed to 
realise the paralysing effect of the education given in the colleges 
and schools established or favoured by this foreign Government, and 
had onlv fo eseen the dissatisfaction and discontent that it must 
inevitably produce. With a Muslim University, chartered, aided 
and cont oiled by Government s FI flourishing at Migarh, so far as 
the number of tbe teachers and the taught and a University Chest 
fill' d with the contnbutions of the r ch are concerned, though robbed 
ol a’l gam ous ideals and nationa 1 and communal ambitions, and 
exist ng -i.Ie by side with another poor in everything save its ideals 
and its dreams, into wh ch my old college had seemed to have trans- 
formed tself three years ago, 1 cannot boast that the “arch-rebel” 
ot A igurh has altogether succeeded m his “rebellions” endeavour. 
But it is my firm convction that he had alwavs aimed and intended 
to produce staunch Muslims and patriotic Indians even if he could 
not perhaps contempt ite a near enough future for India in which 
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his “young barbarians all at play” could be other than "loyal 
British subjects.” 

Aligarh and the Muslim League. 

Nearly thirty years alter the foundation of the Universities m the 
three Presidency towns of India — a period which corn- ponds with the 
growth of a new gen*; rati m — tne Cuiigiess had inevitably com - into ex- 
istence. It was no easy task that Sycd Ahmad Khan had accomplished 
in founding an Anglo-OrientaiCoDege 01 his own community within wo 
decades ofvthe Indian Mutiny m the veiy regions which had fo.nied 
the storm-centre in *057. in obedient e, as it were, to a Lw of 
nature, once more nearly thirty years alter the foundation of this 
CoLegc, th£te came into being a political institution « f the Musa; - 
mans who had not availed themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by the btate Univeisities, and could not consequently share 
in the political awakening which those Universities had indirectly 
brought about. And it is not without significance that faiily pro- 
minent among the founders of the Muslim League at Dacca at the 
end of 1906 were some alumni of Sycd Ahmad Khan’s own College. 

This inaugurated a new era in the political life of the indian 
Musalmans. Some months previously a Muslim Deputation had 
waited at Simla on the Viceroy, Lord Min to, to place befoie him and 
his Government a statement of the Muslim demands m connection 
with the Minto-Moiley Reforms then foreshadowed. To fn'low the 
fashion of British journalists during the War, ” there is no haim now 
in saying ” that the Deputation was a “ com: land ” pe. iormance l 
It was e'ear that Government could no longer resist the demands of 
educated mdians, and, as usual, it v T as about to dole out to them 
a morsel that would keep them gagged for some years. Hitheito 
the Musalmans had acted very much tike the irish pusoner .n the 
dock who, m reply to the judge’s inquiry whether he had any counsel 
to represent him in the U:al, had irankly replied that he had 
certamiy not engaged counsel, but that he had " friends in the 
jury ” ! But now the Muslims’ " friends in the jury ” had them- 
se'Ves privately urged that the accused should engage duly qualified 
counsel like all others. Prom whatever source the inspiration may 
have come, there is no doubt that the Muslim cause was this time 
properly advocated In the common territorial electoral es the 
Musalmans had certainly not succeeded in seeming anything like 
adequate or rea. representation! and those who denounced and de- 
plored the creation of separate electorates for which the Musalmans 
had pleaded should have remembered that separate electorates were 
the consequence, and not the cause, of the separation between 
Musa*mans and their more numerous Hindu bretheren. 

Separate Electorates Hasten Indian Unity. 

But little could the official supporters of the Muslim community 
have suspecied at the time that, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
creation of separate electorates was hastening the advent of Hindu* 
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Muslim unity. For the first time a real franchise, however 
restncted, was being offered to Indians, and if Hmdus and Musal- 
mans remained just as divided as they had hitherto been since the 
commencement of British rule, and often hostile to one another, 
mixed electorates would lave provided the best battle-ground for 
inter-communal stiifes, and would have still further widened the gulf 
separating Ihe two communities. Each candidate for elecdon would 
have appea’ed to h ; s own community for votes, and would have 
based his claims for preference on the intensity of his ill-wilj towards 
the rival community, however disguised this ,may have been under 
some such ormu a as " Ihe defence of his community’s interests.” 
Bad as this woul i have been, the lesults of an election in which 
the two communities we.e not equally matched would have been 
even worse, for the community that failed to get its representative 
elected would have inevitably borne a yet deeper grudge against its 
successful rival Divided as the two communities were, there was 
no chance for any political principles coming into prominence during 
the elections. The creation of separate electorates did a gi eat deal 
to put a stop to this inter-communal warfare, though I am far from 
oblivious of tlie fact that when inter-communal jealousies are acute, 
the men that are more likely to be returned even from communal 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill-will towards the 
rival community. 

" United Faiths of India. ” 

In the controversy that raged round the representation of 
Musalmans as a community 1 had taken my full share ; but no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been recognised in practice in the 
elections to theen’arged councils of 1910, 1 decided to launch a weekly 
journal 01 my own from the seat of the Government of India in order 
to assist my community in taking its proper shaie in the political 
life of the country. 1 was particularly anxious to help it to under- 
stand that, while ei.aeavouring to satisfy the piessing needs of the 
present, which would inevitably bring it now and then into conflict 
with other elements in the body-politic, it should never lose sight of 
the prospects of the future when ultimately all communal interests 
had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with the paramount interests 
of India. 

I had long been convinced that here in this country of hundreds 
of mill ons of human beings, intensely attached to religion, and yet 
infinitely split up into communities, sect and denominations, 
Frovidence had created for us the mission of solving a unique 
problem and working out a new synthesis, which was nothing less 
than a Federation ot Faiths ! As eaily as in 1904, when I had been 
only two years in India after my return from Oxford, I had given 
to this idea a clear, if still somewhat hesitating expression, in an 
ad di ess delivered at Ahmedabad on the “Proposed Mahomedan 
University/’ “Unless some new force/’— this is what I had said 
cn occaslcc-'vr/iss tore rev Jeice, other than the mislead* 
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ing unity of ofposition un.tes this vast continent of India, it 
will fither remain a geogiaphical misnomer, or what i think it will 
ult.mai.eiy do, become a Fcdeiation of Religions.” 1 had noted the 
strength of the centnfugalfoice of Indian communities; and yet 
hope and faith and the deep yearning lor fieedon had even then 
made me realise tLe latent centripetal fuice of Indian unny. llte 
lines of cleavage were too deeply marked to permit a unity other 
than federal; and yet, as 1 had observed in the address irom which 
1 have already quoted, the cleavage was not territorial or racial in 
character, but religious. For more than twenty years I have 
dreamed the dream of a federation, grander, nobler and infinitely 
more spiritual than the United States ot America, and to-day when 
many a political Cas-andra prophesies <t return to the bad old days 
of Hindu-Muslun dissentions, 1 sull dream that old dream of ‘‘United 
Faiths of India.” It was in order to translate this dream into 
reality that 1 had launched my weekly newspaper, and had signifi- 
cantly cahed it “The Comrade— "comrade of all and partisan of none. 
Friends, is it so entirely out of place if I quote a little from 
the first words that i had contributed to the first issue ot the 
Comkade ? In view ot the political controversy that had been raging 
in India, 1 naturally shrank Irom relating my dream when making 
my DEHUT betore a sceptical, matter-of-fact world. And yet the 
dream was all the time there for those who did not despise dreams. 

‘■iVe luneuu t<nth (1 wiute on the 14th Jauua.y, 1911) mine cry that 
India ia united. It India was united where was the need ot diaggmg the vener- 
able Prebideiu. of this year’s c. ugiess trum a distant uome 1 The bare imagina- 
tion oi a tease w <11 nut dull the edge ot hunger. V r ' have less laith etill m the 
sanctimoniousness that transmutes in its subtle alt uu«ny a rapacious mumnnly 
into fervent patriotism. 


• ‘Even as poor buds deceiv’d with painted grapes 
“Do ourieit by tne eye, and pine the maw’ 
those ot us who cannot distinguish trne gold from the glitter of spuuous coins, 
will one day surfeit by the tar and pine the heart. But tne perucu we love beat, 
t*ar the mubt, and trust this least is the impatient idialist. Geothe sa’d of Byron 
tnat he was a prodigious poet, but that when he reflected he was a child. Wi 11, 
we think no better aud no worse ot the man who combines grtas ideals ana a 
greater impatience, mauy efforts, weli-mtaning as well as ill-begotten, ha-e 
taued in bringing unity to this detracted laud, that we cannot spare even cheap 
aud scentless flowers ot sentiment tor the grave ot another ill-judged endtavonr. 
We shall not make the mistake of gumming together pieces oi broken glass, and 
then cry over the unsuecesbtul result, or blame the retract cry material. In other 
words, we shall endeavour to lace the situation boldly, and respect tacts, bowBo- 
ever ugly and ill-tavoured. It is poor statesmanship to ,-Inr over inconvenient 
realities, and not th<- least important success m achieving unity is the honest and 
trauk recognition of deep-seated prejudices that hinder it and the yawning 


differences that divide. 

But while providing for to-day, we must not forget the morrow. It 1 b our 
firm belief that it the ilutalmaus ox the Hindus attempt to achieve Buectss in 
opposition to, or even without the oo-operation of <*ne anuthe», they will not only 
l, hat fa.l lgnomiuioubly. But c v sry step has to he »aken with taution* 
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Nothing in history, ancient or modern, provides a ofelul anah gy to the condition 
of modern India. Hibtmy nevtr repeats itself. But it ib btili the best educitive 
force for mankind, aud it has 11& lomrib for up also. The piobltnm of liicua are 
almost, international. But when the btatibmen and ptulauthropibts ot Europe, 
with all u& warn ot interests and national jealousieB, do not despair ot abolishing 
war aud placing Pat on tue tuione ot Bt Luna, shad we despair ot Indian 
nationality ? We way not cr- ate to-day the patnotic fervour and the hue 
national iret zy of Japan with its forty millions or homngtneouo neople. But 
a conr'ortiar, like that ol Canada is not beyond the bounds ot practicability. It 
nay not be a lovi-marnage, born of rowauce and poetry. But a m ihliage 
De conveyance, honourably contracted auu honouiably maintained, ib nut to 
be despised. Let Ub begin with honebt prose and the fcfuecS Will not lorbui the 
banns. Even this is no easy taik. But it is one wortny of the sous and daughteia 
of India, and deserves their toil auu teli-tacrihce 0 ! Unity, r 

“Thrm wilt come, ]oin men, knit nation unto nation , 

■‘But not for us who watch to-day and bum. 

“Thou wilt come ; but after what long years of trial, 

“Weary watcntng, patient longing, dulL denial !" 

Friends, three years ago we were privileged to catch more than 
a fleeting glimpse ol the unity ot which i had dieamed, and it to-day 
we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been realised 
as fully as we wish, we shall have once more to examine the situa- 
tion caiefully and to face inconvenient facts with candoui and with 
courage. 1 propose to do that presently, but not to break the thread 
of my narrative l revert- to the situation as it existed at the time 
when 1 ma it my ]ournalistic debjt. 

Muslims and Foreign /tjairs. 

As I had foreseen, the sq jaate elec to. r i etmneci both Hindus 
apd Mussalmans who were not aveise to combine m the vaiious 
legislatures to support the popular cause. Ncveitheless, mter- 
cofnmunal Hostility did not altogether cease m the country. A new 
element, was however, unexpectedly added to the situation by the 
agggres’don of Western nations against Muslim States and its effect 
on Muslim sentiment in India, and although there are not wanting 
to-day staunch non-Muslim nationalists who look askance at Indian 
Jtlusl m feeling with regard to Musum affairs abroad, a little leflec- 
tion wou.d show that the new element to which I have referred, 
evm while undoubtedly diverting the attention of Indian Musalmans 
to some extent from affairs at home, hastened Muslim disillusion- 
ment with regard to their traditional reliance on their foreign 
Government and thereby contributed greatly to Indian unity. 

Tee Outlook in 1911. 

I had intended the Comrade to be the organ that was to voice 
the sentments I entertained regarding the netd of an mter-commu- 
nal federation for India. It was to prepare the Musalmans to make 
their pr< per contribution to territorial patiiotism without abating 
one jot of the fervour ol their extra-territorial sympathies, which are 
ws you must know, part of the quintessence of Islam. When I first 
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thought of launching on a career of journalism I did not expect that 
any but a sma l fraction of my attention and energies would be 
attracted by Muslim politics outside th? confines of my own country. 
It is true that affairs m Egypt did not present a very re-assuring 
appearance ; nor did the new Constitutions in Turkey and Persia 
receive, after an initial outburst of welcome, their full measure of 
sympathy which we in India felt to be due to such heroic and 
hazardous enterprises from England, the one European Power with 
which we had all a'ong been exc'usively concerned. The only other 
EuropeaTi Power on our political horizon had been Russia So long 
as after the overthrow of France a hundred yeari previous’v she was 
the most considerable of the Powers on the continent of Europe, and 
had further aggravated that situation by aiming at being a yet 
greater Power on the continent of Asia, everyone in India had been 
sedulously taught by the masters of India’s destinies to regard her 
as the enemy of mankind, and to believe that it was the sacred 
mission of England to thwart and defeat her. But the rapid rise 
of Japan and its signal success in defeating Russia in the Far East, 
while it encouraged other oriental nations to hold up their heads 
and to hope, so radically altered the position of Russia that from 
being an inveterate enemy she became a friend and in all but name 
an ally of England, even though it was her victorious adversary that 
had been, and still remained, the acknowledged and official ally of 
that nation. This speedily reacted on Eastern politics, not only in 
Persia, wheie Russia openly stood up as a high-handed dictator, and 
where it was soon to cause a hail-stnrm of ultimatums, but also in 
Turkey, where the ri /allies of the Slav and the Teuton now re- 
appeared with adde*i vehemence m the form of a struggle between 
Entente and Alliance. Once more had the Near East become the 
storm-centre of European politics. 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Musalmans 
who had been brought up from their childhood to regard England as 
the friend and Russia as the enemy of MusUm States. But the 
political controversies of Hindus and Musalmans appei red none the 
less to he tlieir immediate concern in Indix. The passions that these 
inter-communal differences had unfortunately aroused just a little 
previously had lent to them the semblance of acute international 
conflict, while Turkey and Persia still seemed comparatively remote. 

But things did not proceed precisely in the way in wliich I had 
so optimistically forecasted. The year 1911 proved a fateful 
year for Muslim States. The new Governments of Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco all began to meet with squ tils in their initial voyage 
of reform and progress which soon developed into regular storms. 

The Durbar Announcement: 

In India, too, the year proved more f.Ueful for Musalmans than 
anyone could have predicted. Just before the close of the year the 
King-Emperor made a portentous Announcement at Delhi where 
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he had come ostensibly to announce in person in an "Imperial” Durbar 
only the event of his coronation that year. It was admittedly an 
•« abrupt departure from the trad i ( ion of British Government and a 
complete dislocation o f official habits.” But this unusual procedure, 
and Hie secrecy which had been maintained not onlv at the expense 
of India but also of that o f the Local Governments, were justified 
on the around that the Imperial Announcement was " one of the 
most weighty decisions ever taken sine* the establishment of the 
British rule in India," and that the discussion of measures which 
were being taken in consequence of an agitation that indicated 
** bitterness of feeling," and was at the same time *' very widespread 
and unyielding," would have in its turn caused endless rfigitation. 
As we all know, the Announcement comprised a re-adjustment of 
territories upsetting Lord Gnrznn’s vindictive Partition of Bengal 
and +he creation of the new Province of Behar and Orissa after the 
re-union of Bengal, East and West. It also indirectly penalised 
Bengal by shifting the capital to Delhi As I wrote in the Comrade 
at the time. I was in favour of both these schemes, " taking each by 
itself as wholly unconnected schemes”, and " irrespective of the 
time, place and procedure preferred bv the Government of India for 
the Announcement." The Partition in the form then approved was 
dueinTpos, and the t r ansfer of the capital was needed in 1858. 
Lords Curzon and Midi et on had sinned in a hurry, and it would 
have seemed that Lords Hardinge and Crewe were repenting 
at bisure. But it was clear from the King-Emperor's Announce- 
ment as wril as from the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State, that " the key-stone of the 
whole project" was the " proposal to make Delhi the future 
capital of India”; that it was only "as a consequence of 
the transfer' 1 that the Partition was modified; that the Bengalis 
were expected to be "reconciled to the change" of capital by 
"'other features of the scheme whirh were specially designed to 
give statisfaction to Bengal sentiment" ; and that the re- 
union of the two Benpals was no more than "the compensation 
which will be offered to BengaU sentiment" for " the objections to 
the transfer which are likely to be entertained in some quarters •' 
There was not a word in the Government of India's Despatch about 
such things as the financial embarrassment of the administration in 
Eastern Bengal, the unsatisfactory results of yoking Assam with 
a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of communication between 
the Raishahi Division and Dacca, all of which could have been 
utilised to justify the unsettlement of a " settled fact.” The Partition 
of xqog was indeed acknowledged in that Despatch to have fulfilled 
" two of the chief purposes which its authors had in view," " It 
relVved,” so ran the Despatch, " the over-burdened administration 
of Bengal, and it gave the Mahomedan population of Eastern Bengal 
advantages and opportunities of which they had, perhaps, hitherto 
not had their fair share." But Bengal had to be deprived of the 
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distinction of claiming the capital of India as its own capital as wall, 
and of the opportunities it had thus enjoyed of criticising the 
Govt, of India and subjecting it to constant pressure from such close 
quarters. We had already bem familiarised, to the extent of feeling 
downright moral contempt for it, wi:h the Doctrine of Compensation 
in the foreign politics of Europe, according to which Morocco bad 
been given to France for the sake of a free hand fir the English in 
Egypt, and Tripoli had been all but given to Italy while Germany 
had mad^ her famous panther leap at Agadir. This fatal doctrine 
had now peacefully, penetrated into the internal administration of 
India. "Eastern Bengal and Assam,” wrote the Government of 
India. — * 

“have no doubt benefited greatly by the Partition, and the Mohamedans of 
the province, who form a large majority of the population, are loyal and content- 
ed , bat the resentment among the Bengalis in both the provinces of Bengal, who 
hold most of the land, fill the professions and exercise a preponderating influence 
m public affairs, is as strong as ever,” 

As I wrote on that occasion: — 

“what could be easier than to politely disburden the loyal and contented 
Peter of his few worldly belongings in order to load th<* discontented, if not dis- 
loyal, Paul with rewards and compensation ? The Muialmaus have no PANTHER 
to send to Agadir, and it is too well-established a rule of diplomacy that no 
PANTHES, NO COMPENSATION !„ 

Reaction on Muslim Politics. 

While I declared in the Comrade that “in our judgment the 
Musalmans should accept the decision of the Government,” I could 
not but say that they had deserved a better fate. Before the Parti- 
tion they had laboured under many difficulties an i had endured 
everything quietly as only the weak can endure. It was not they 
that had clamoured and agitated for the Partition. Nevertheless, 
the Partit on came to them a well deserved though whoTy unexpect- 
ed blessing. Their condition had begun to improve, and with that 
their ambitions and hopes It may even be confessed that, like all 
Noveaux riches, these political parvenus sometimes held their heads 
too high and strutted about the peacock manner. But, like the 
exaltation bora of a draught of haschish, it did not last long, and 
the reaction came with a suddenness and a force that were terrible. 
The emancipated slaves were, so to speak once more sold into 
bondage, and who does not know that revenge is sweet ? Their old 
masters could have been excused if on being placed once more in the 
position of the slave-driver they had used the lash and the bastinado 
a little too lavishly. The Musalmans of Eastern Bengal had been 
made to fight the battle of their rulers against their neighbours, and 
now that it was no longer convenient for the rulers to continue the 
fight, they had mad ' their own peace with all convenient speed, and 
had left the Musalmans to the mercy of those against whom they bad 
been used as auxiliaries. It would be hard to discover in history a 

3 . 
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more ignoble instance of betrayal in which "loyalty*’ has been 
rewarded with deprivation of recently recovered rights, and "con- 
tentment" has ueen punished as the worst of crimes Pe-haos I 
may mention without any indiscretion <hat when immediately after 
the Announcement I drove over in haste to interview Sir Charles 
Bayley, the head of the Local Government now thrown on I he scrap- 
heap, I met Lord Stnha and Sir Benode Mitter who asked me what 
I thought of the Announcement. 1 told ihem that in the case of the 
Hindus of Bengal the Announcement had been a matter of "give and 
take,” that for "sturdy, loyal" Behans it h id heen one of “take” 
on y, but that for the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal it had been one 
of nothing but "give,” and as a reward for their lovalty andcontent- 
mei t they had been given a generous helping of humb’e pie And then I 
walked off with the mumbled ptayer that they might be spared too acute 
an attack oi indigestion ! .nthe Durbaritselfa little eat 1 er I remember 
that i had been accosted by my old friend Sir Charles Cleveland, Direc- 
tor of the Criminal Intellirence Department, as I was hastily perusing 
the Announcement. As it happened, I was amon? the very first in 
the 1 less Camp to receive a copy of it from the hands of the official 
who w.is dis'tibutme them. Sir Charles had humorously asked 
me if there \\a* anything in the Announcement for me or for him, 
an 1 I had replied with ill-suppressed bitterness that there was 
nothing for me, but that there was plenty of work for him. And 
who can say that my prophecy has not proved true ? 

Friends, l have gone into this matter at considerable length 
only because t’ e Announcement has always appeared to me to be 
a veiy distinct land-mark in the political progress of the Musalmans. 
Nothing could have more clearly convinced them that their depen- 
dence upon a foreign government for support against sister communi- 
ties laid them perpetually open to such betrayals. They now 
teahsed that they cou’d place no reliance on such support, whether 
at home or abroad, and it set them thinking that perhaps at a much 
smaller sacrifice of their interests they could purchase lasting peace 
nnd even secure the friendship of their neighbour and fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Muslim League's Creed. 

The Muslim League, although never an anti-Hindn or anti- 
Congress organisation, had at its birth in the very midst of the 
Paitition agi'ation naturally emphasised in its creed the protection 
of co,, raunai interests and loyalty to Government, even though it 
had < is i included therein the promotion of harmony and concord 
with s’.- >ter-comrauni ties. A year after the Durbar Announcement, 
the Council of the League recommended a change m the creed, and 
it emphasise 1 in the new creed that it recommended ** Self-govern- 
ir.ent suit'll), <* for in ha" as its ideal. In commenting upon this 
charge which uas eventually accepted by the League in its annual 
session in the lull owing March, I had stated that for the Musalmans 
their new podri-nl creoj was but " the half way house from which 
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their ultimate destination vvis clearer visible,” ar.d I do nrt think 
I can do better m helping you to form a just estimate of our pos tion 
to-day than quote from the Comrade of that date the iol'owmg 
passage which 1 would ask all Nationalists, whether Muslim or non* 
Muslim, to consider carefully : — 

1 But it is not so much on the reform of the administration by the a’bttinh- 
trafcois and those to whom they are responsible, nor even on the rUf.tion‘iiifi 
luat coin's to exist bjt.v'en the rulor ami the ralo.i, that the atta’Vii mt et self- 
government depends Si lt-ynvernment is the necessary corollary < 1 v, lt*real’.>-a- 
tton, and* India as a vliole ban not yet reaiifcrl hertelt, Oiicp hi r coiiii.i ting 
interests, vvarriug creids* and lival eoinmnu't’ea not only convive that Inuta 
can no one in hei soul as sue is m li**r body, but teel her unity as an mdi\ uiual 
feels the unity ot ins mdividual seif inspne ot the cnerb’ty of tLevaritua 
members and orgaus or bis Indy, and the varying moods of his lntflkct am! sr-nl, 
there is no power in the worid that can deny her self-government But nn would 
warn our countrymen against playing the sedulnn 8 ape m their methods of 
nation-making a» we nave warned tnem m the matter of their nhoo»ing th» ir 

political goal lu India political unity can be achieved n it so much by 

annihilating smaller units that may appear to conflict with the ultimate sch«me 
of unity, but by recognising their force and mevitabVmess. If we ct uld ehnnsr 
a motto tor a society ot nation-makers m India, we could suggest nothing better 
than what the United States ot America have adopted. India ie to be a PLUQiBUS 
TJXTJM. 

In foreign ailans the year 1912 had opened with far d.lferent 
pro.- peels from thr«e of 1911. Up to the last, Ind’^n Musal- 
mans had entertained the hope that things would ligl.. them- 
selves. Eut this did not happen, and the ye? r ended even ^ oi re 
than it had begun. The sad disillusionment \v..h repaid to inter- 
national nioianty for which the shameless brigandage of Maly 
m 'J npoli was responsible had greariy affected the Mu r a’ aans in 
the autumn of 19 11, If any further disillusionment was needed it 
was supplied by the action of Russia in Fersia and Britain's '* sancti- 
monious acquiescence.” In both cases the utmost brutality charac- 
terised European aggression. Who can forget the massacres in 
the Tripoli Oasis or the celebration in Persia of the New Year, which 
coincided with the anniversary of the Tragedy of Kerbela, when, 
among others, the Siqat-ul-lslam, ’he highest ecclesiastic of Northern 
Persia — ” a man universally respected alike for his learning, his 
piety and his tolerance”— was Hanged by the Russians. If anything 
could surpass these things in the anguish they caused to Muslim 
minds, it was the threatened aeroplane attack on the Holy Ka’ba 
by Italy and the actual bombaidment of Holy Mesliad by Russia 
which followed them. Truly did Mr. Shuster declare at a banquet 
given in his honour by the Persia Committee in London on his visit 
there after his expulsion from Persia : 

«« 1 am not bitter about my own experience, but I should ire a hypocrite 
if 1 pretended not to sympathise with tie bitterness of tfap Mohainedan po ople 
who have so forcibly learned the lesson that the Ton Omnmndments do not 
apply to international politics, Let anyone who donuts this review the events 
Ot the past yea’,” 
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These Litter experiences were destined to be followed by those 
still more bitter in 1912 in the autumn of which broke out the 
Balkan War which at one time threatened to expel the '1 urks from 
Europe after nearly five hundred years. 

Reaction on Muslim Feeling in India. 

The attitude of England towards the enemies of Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco had begun to alienate the sympathies ol Indian Musal- 
mans from England ever since 1911, and tins estrangement could 
not but ieact on their relations with the British officials here, who, 
in spite of their detestation of the Radical politicians m power m 
Engand, could not help locking askance at Indians daring to 
criticise an English Government with a candour and a courage 
unusual in a subject race. Ihe Comrade case, which for the first 
time brought home to Indians the power of the now defunct Press 
Act for evil, was concerned, as many of you may 1 till 1 emember, 
with the forfeiture of a pamphlet received from the T urks. In this 
they had only appealed to England for Christian succour against the 
Balkan Allies whose Macedonian atrocities were therein depicted. 
While this litigation was going on, the fatal developments following 
on the demolition of part of a small mosque at Cawupoi e embittered 
Muslim feeling still iuither. In consequence of all this 1 had pro- 
ceeded to England, in company with the then Secietary of the 
Muslim League, to appeal to the British Government and persuade 
it to alter a policy, Indian as well as ioxeign, that seemed to bode no 
good to any tody, and which was sure to drive the Muslims to 
despair. In this we partly succeeded ; but within a year events of 
far greater magnitude occured m which the entire world was 
involved, 'ihe War and the events leading to the participation of 
Turkey not on the same aide as England undid all the good that we 
had expected to follow the friendly Deputation of Indian luusalmans 
which we had taken to wait on Lord Hardmge earlier m the year, 
and wh-ch had been leceived by the Viceroy with every show of 
good-will. 

Outbreak of War and Muslim Feeling in India. 

When the war with Germany broke out, 1 think I fairly re- 
presented the feeling of educated and responsible Indian Mu^almans, 
who were too self-respecting to play the sycophant, when 1, wrote in 
the Comrade of the juth August 1914 as follows 

‘There are still some sane people among Indians themselves, and though they 
do not advertise the offer of their personal services to the Government, whatever 
influence they possess with the people would be used to decrease rather than 
increase the Government's embaransraent. They could offer no better guarantee 
than this that they regard India's connection with Great Britain as, at the 
present stage ».f India's growth, indispensable, and we are sure that the lesB lofty 
motive of self-interest would wear better and stand the strain of circumstances 
longer than the lip-loyalty of Ji-Hueurs. 
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•Whether Great Britain has respected Mum m Indian feeling in her dealings 
witbTuikey, Persia, Morocco or not, whether the utterances ot His Alajm} ’s 
Mimsttrs regardmg the Turks m their life and diath struggle during the last war 
have been just and consistent, or unjust and inconsistent ; whether their action 
following two breaches of treaty obligations, by Austria in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and by Italy m tbe Tnpolicame, have tallied or not with the recent 
public proclamation of their sense of the sacrednesa of treaties ; whether their 
conscience fas revolted or not at the slaughter of babes and sucklings, unprotic- 
ttd womanhood and bed-ndden age m Tripoli and tbe Balkans ; whether the 
white Colonials’ treatment of then coloured fellow-citizens of the same Empire 
has been fam or otherwise ; whether the Home Government baa exerted its full 
pressure on the Colonials to right the wrong or has only assumed an incredible 
impotence ; whether Indians' claims for an equitable adjustment of nghtB and 
dutieB and fee a fair share m guiding the destinies of their own country have 
been met by the British Bureaucracy m the 6pint of friendliness or of jealousy 
and rancour ; whether in the annulment of the Partition of Bengal tbe 
Musalmans were treated with due consideration lor their loyalty or it was 
underrated and their contentment taken too much for granted ; whether the 
sanctity of their places of worshi p and the integrity of their graveyards have 
been uniformly respected, or sometimes lightly sacrificed to the Moloch of 
Prestige — we say that, irrespective of any or all these considerations, or rather 
because we have caiefully weighed them all Bgamst the one supreme consider- 
ation, onr need of England and her tutelage at tbe present Btage oi our uational 
and communal growth, and found her good exceeding by a great deal her evil, 
we shall remain loyal to her as only freemen can rt mam loyal, with a sincere 
devotion and an unbought submission, and this whether she crushes the naval 
power of Germany and becoross a dictator to Europe, or the last ship of her mighty 
Armada sinks in the North Sea and her last soldier tails down and dies round 
Liege or London... Even if England may not need us, we have need of her. 
Believing in political purity rather than in political prudery, we have entered 
the lists with her b'ggest bureaucrats in India in time of ptace. But m time 
of war the clash ot steel in civil battles must ce&Be and tbe voice of controversy 
must be hushed, and if we cannot hastily command m others an enthusiasm for 
this war which we ourselves do not feet, let us once and tor all assure the 
Government that, so far as we and those within the orbit of our influence are 
concerned, they cau sleep in peace. Let alone Provincial Satraps and the still 
greater despots of their districts, their meanest, if not tnev humblest, policeman 
will find ub at hia beck and rail whenever civic excitement has to be alayed. 
More than this we cannot pu *im. Less then this we shall not confess. This 
is and haB always been our creea and to that we sbpl 1 adhere,’ 

Friends, I fear I must r>ave exhausted ; our patience With these 
long quotations from tbe Comrade, but 1 feel certain of your a- 
dulgence if you would only consider the object I have in view. This 
Jong narration is intended to show to the world how different were 
the feelings of Indian Musalmans towards this Government until 
quite recent times, ana what patience we had .shown il the face of 
injustice, indifference rnd continued callousness, 

Turkey and Indian Muslim Feeling. 

At the suggestion of Government, and through its own 
medium, I had even cabled, along with my friend Dr. Ansari, 
to the late lamented Talaat Pasha urging the Turks to think a 
thousand times before they participated in the War. And even 
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when war was being forced on Turkey by ill-advised threats such as 
those of the London Iimes, my very long, well-known and m the 
Engl.sk Press extensively quoted and highly approved article, m 
reply to that of the 'Iimes, on the “Choice of the Turks,” had shown 
to what lengths Indian Musalmans were then prepared to go in 
assisting their foreign Government. 

1 shall only quote to you the final conclusion at which after 
very ca.eful and detailed reasoning I had myself arrived m that 
article, and which I had recommended to the Musalmans^ for adop- 
tion as the policy of the community : r 

All truly loyal people (I wrote) have clcutd the chapter of civil controversy 
with the officials and into that book they are like to look no more); Whatever 
our grievances, whatever retonns we desire, everything must wait tor a more 
seasonable occasion. Even if the Government were to concede to us all that 
we ever desired or dream j if, for instance the Muslim University weie offered 
to ub on our own terms, or the Tress Aat repeal were to be announced 
or even if Sell-Government were to be conceded to us, we would humbly tell 
Government this is no time lur it, and we must lor the present decline such 
concessions with thanks, thmce&aious are at-ked tor and accepted in peace. 
We are not Russian Poles, We need no bribis 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself even to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post. And yet it was for 
publishing this very article that 1 lot f cited tht* security of the 
Comrade Press and had had m consequence to discontinue that 
paper Jt was then tbai a distinguished weekly journal of Ln^and, 
‘Ihf New wji atesman, severally criticised the Government o; India 
in. a leading article sarcastically headed •* Encouraging Loyalty m 
India” 1 , And when the war iuiK ac . wily broke out, a 

representative of tie Associated Press and Keutci mterv ewed me 
at Delhi and subsequently informed me that the interview wai much 
appreciated by the Viceroy who had seen it before publication 1 
had predicted m the previous article that even if war broke out 
wjth the Turks the anchor of the Indian Musalmans' loyalty would 
hold, and now that war had broken out I lepeated that the anchor 
stillBeld. 1 asked them to commend their souls to God and to 
place their services at the disposal oi the Government for the 
preseiV a Lon of peace and tranquility in India. I compared tlieir 
position to that of the children of parents who had quarrelled with 
one another. “Right may be on one side or the other, but the 
sorrow \and suffering aie in any case those of the children.” 

( The Limits of Muslim 'Loyalty.' 

Ini this interview, as also in the last leading aiticle the Comrade 
was ypermitted to publish before it closed its doors, it was clearly 
indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit reliance on the 
solaram pledges given by the British Government and Britain's 
Annies with regard to their faith and the T T oly Places of Islam. I 
hiad distinctly pointed out that Arabia must not be attacked 
/nor must the protection of Islam's j$ Q ]y Places by a really 
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independent Mushm Power be endangered. This was the least 
to which Indian Musalmans we r e entitled unless their religion 
was required bv their non-Muslim Government to be a ma'ter of 
no rnnseqftence to them as compared with their "loyalty" to 
that Government. I raiv add that I had concluded my interview 
with 4 he statement that the Muslims could be trusted to act on the 
precept of Jesus Christ, to render unto Caesar what is due to 
Caesar. But T was informed bv th» distinguished Journalist who 
had recorded the interview that the Censor of Press telegrams, who 
was no doubt a good Christian, while passing the rest of the message 
had carefqlly scored out the exhortation of Jesus Christ. No doubt 
that astute official, who believed in the sunremacv of the State over 
the Church, thought that if the MusMms were reminded of thet<- dntv 
to render unto Caesar what was due to Caesar, they ought perchance 
remember the accompanying exhortation also to render unto God 
what was due to God ! 

This was precisely what happened before very long, and the 
history of our betrayal is too recent to be repeated in any detail. 
During the War Musalmans were required, in defiance of their 
rpligious obligations, to assist Government in waging war aeainst the 
Khalifa and those engaged in Tihad The Jazirat-ul-Arab which 
includes Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and which Musalmans 
were required by their faith at all times to keep free from non- 
Muslim occupation and control, was attacked and occupied hv Great 
Britain and her Ah'es, and is still under their control in defiance of 
the Prophet's well-k^nivn fn stam»ntarv injunction. The Holy Places 
of Tslam, which are not m r+icular buildings merely, but territories, 
including the three Sacred Harams of Mecca, Medina and 
Jerusalem, have been filched from the successor of the Prophet and 
Commander of the Faithful, who is their oniv accredited Servant and 
Warden, and even today he is not permitted to occupy defend and 
serve them. The dismemberment of the Fmpbe of the Khalifa, the 
appointment of non-Muslim Mandatories to control various portions 
of it ; and the consequent weakening of the temporal power of Tslam 
to the point of danger to its spiritual influence, through the possible 
pressure of the temporal power of rival creeds openly advocated by the 
Allies, and none of them insisted upon this course so re’entlesslv up 
to the last as Great Britain herself. As we all know, Greece was her 
own brutal nominee and agent in the execution of th : s poh’cy even 
after the armistice in defiance of all laws of peace nr war, and howso- 
ever much the other Allies also mav have resisted Tsmet Pasha at 
Lausanne, it was Great Britain herself that was the chief obstacle in 
the path of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha to the very end of this 
tragic tale. Discrimination was made against Muslim governments 
and populations in various other wavs also, such as by the denial of 
self-determination to the Muslim populations of territories forcibly 
annexed or occupied and controlled by non-Muslim Powers. Whi’e 
all this was going on, Indian Muslim opinion, unrepresented at the 
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Peace Conference, and represented before the Allies themselves only 
by unrepresentative Miisalmam, was vigorously suppressed in India 
by means of those well-known engines of tvraony and terrorism, the 
Press Act, the Defence of India Act, Regulation III of rSr3 and, 
finally, the dec’aration of Martial Law in parts of Ind'a, over and 
above the abuse of the ordinary penal law of the land . 

The Time was Ripe for Rs-urnon. 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitter Experience 
of ill-will against the Muslim State and populations abroad hastened 
the conversion of the Musalmans to the view that to jpely on this 
foreign and non-Muslim Government for support and sympathy, even 
after making every conceivable sacrifice for irs sake, was futile, and 
that if thev were in need of support and sympathy they must have a 
lasting, equitable settlement with the sister communities of India. 
The same course was rlearly indicated by the betrayal of the Musal- 
mans of Eastern Bengal. And the time too was ripe for a Hindu- 
Mush'm re-union. True partnership and association, whether in 
business, social relationship or in love, requires that there should be 
no great disparity between those that are to associate together as 
partners, friends or lovers The same is true of politics. Union of 
the rich and the poor of the old and the young, of the learned and 
the ignorant, is perhaps possible but far from common ; and it was 
a true instinct that guided Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing, a gene- 
ration previously, the yoking together of the strong and the weak. 
During the controversy with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
however, Musalmans had developed to some extent the quality of 
self-assertion so necessary in politics. But ever since the outbreak 
of the Tripolitan war they had had to struggle against the repressive 
policy of the Government, and it is not with a view to praise my 
own community that I say it has now to a considerable extent made 
up the distance between itself and the more advanced communities 
of India by dint of forced marches which it had to undertake 
throughout this momentous period. 

The Rapproachment. 

It was at my brother's suggestion and my own during our in- 
ternment that in 1915 the Muslim League held its annual session at 
Bombay where the Congress was also to meet. Maulana Mazhar-ul- 
Haque, the veteran Congressman, who was nevertheless one of the 
founders of the Muslim League, and who had valiantly stuck to 
the Congress all these years, in spite of the fact that the bulk of his* 
community was still following the lead of Syed Ahmad Khan given; 
thirty years ago, was now elected President of the Muslim League* 
with great eclat. He was called upon to execute the mandate of 
his own community and bring about a joint meeting of the political 
leaders in the camps of the League and the Congress in order to 
adjust the future political relations of the various communities 
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concerned. Mr. Jinnah's persuasive advocacy -was added to the 
vigour of the President, and, la9t but not least, the audacious 
courage and vehement perseverence of that intrepid Muslim patriot, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, brought about the rapprochement which 
was to bear fruit in the following year in the historic Lucknow 
Compact So rapid had been the progress of the Musatmans that a 
mildewed critic from among their own community observed that 
Lord Sinha, the Bengali President of the Bombay Session of the 
Indian National Congress, had travelled thither by the same train as 
his Behari neighbour* and brother-lawyer who presided over the 
Muslim League, and the two had borrowed one another^ Presidential 
Addresses ha order to compare notes. But, said the critic with more 
wit than wisdom, the two Presidents forgot to take back their own 
productions and by an irony of fate Maulana Mazhar-ul-Haque had 
read to his Muslim audience as hts own the pungent oration charac- 
teristic of the Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read 
to the Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
“ever-loyal" Muslim. 

Government had now come to realise what would be the in- 
evitable result of the Bombay rapprochment, and it is a matter o f 
history how the Muslim Leaguers were compelled to conclude in camera 
the session begun under sue 1 ! auspices. Thenceforward, the Congress 
and the Muslim League always met for their annual sessions at the 
same centre and worked in entire co-opsration. The result was 
inevitable and could well have been foreseen. If the Congress 
President of the Ahmedabad Session was lodged in the Alipore gaol 
when he should have been occupying the Presidential chair at 
Ahmedabad. the President of the Muslim League for the same year 
was indicted for waging War against the King at Ahmedabad itself 
on account of his Presidential address, and. even when acquitted by 
the unanimous verdict of the jury on that charge, was consigned 
to the Ahmedabad gaol after being convicted of seditim. It is a 
feather in the Muslim cap that while Srijut Das has brilliantly led 
the Swarajists to victory in Bengal and elsewhere, his Muslim 
confrere, Maulana Hasrat Mnhani, is now sharing the honours of 
Yerrawda gaol with Mahatma Gandhi, having m the meantime more 
than doubled his original sentence, in spite of the restricted oppor- 
tunities for indulging in criminal practices that a prisoner’s life 
affords, and has thus corrected the error of a blundeung jury l 

Muslim Realization of Larger India Interests. 

But it was not only a case of safeguarding Muslim communal 
interests without leaning for support eternally on a foreign Govern- 
ment and harbouring suspicions against sister communities. Musal- 
maus would have been more than human, or less than that, if they 
had been indifferent to the continued inj ustice done to India and 
Indians collectively. Having been taught by their political pre- 
ceptors in the past that Government could never for long leave a 

8(a) 
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wrong unredressed, they had followed the policy of " wait and see". 
They had waited long, and yet all that they saw was a series of 
wrongs done to India — wrongs which remained unrepented. Their 
patience was at last giving way and they were beginning to enlist 
as Congress members in annually increasing numbers. This was a 
hopeful indication of their realizing that they had to protect not 
only their comparatively petty communal interests but also the 
larger Indian national interests, which were as surely theirs to protect 
as those of sister communifc ; es. They now reaped moresthan ever 
that by being Muslims they could not cease to be Indians. The 
Congress sessions of Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi had progressively 
justified the National appellation of the Congress. Bift it was 
reserved for General Dyer to break down entirely the barrier that 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had for temporary purposes erected more 
than thirty years previously, and to summon the Musalmans of 
India to the Congress held at Amritsar in iotg as the unsuspecting 
Herald of India’s Nationhood. The bullets of his soldiery made no 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, and clearly Providence had 
so designed things that a community even more loval than the 
Musalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should also dve the 
sacred soil of their religious capital at Amritsar with their own 
blood along with that of Hindu and Muslim martyrs. 

The Coming of the Mahatma 

Much of the suffering undergone at Jallian walla Bagh was, 
however, of a passive character, not invi' ed nor cheerfully borne, 
and the terror that the proceedings of the administrators of Martial 
Law had created seemed at one time to have paralysed the people 
of the Punjab soon after thev had discovered their national identity 
through common suffering. But the Punjab was not left to sorrow 
alone. More than one patriotic Indian proceeded to the Punjab, 
but I feel confident they themselves would be the first to admit that 
I do them no injustice when I declare that the most historic event 
that then took place during those eventful days was the "Coming of 
the Mahatma ! ” 

The Mahatma’s story is too well-known to you all, and now 
happily to a good-many well-informed people outside India also, for 
me to recapitulate it here. His experiences in South Africa had 
taught him that it was idle to expect justice for Indians overseas 
unlesi justice was done to Indians at home and India secured a 
government of her own. This, of course, did not mean that the 
British connection must necessarily be broken ; and even to-day not 
only he, whose forebearance is proverbial, but also followers of his 
like myself who cannot pretend to be equally forbearing believe, in- 
spite of the bitter experiences of the last few years, that the truest 
Swaraj for India is not incompatible with the British connection if 
the British nation and British Government only undergo a change of 
heart and make a pryaschit for the past. It was no doubt to 
deliver India from her bonds, spiritual no less than political, that 
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the Mahatma had returned to the Motherland. 

But the methods that lie himself believed in and inculcated to 
his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called " politi- 
cal ” in the politics-ridden West. To him, as to all great tcacheis of 
mankind, Life was a single synthesis, however much we might 
analyse it for the convenience of philosophical study, and there was 
no direct antithesis between the political and the spiritual. 

Jesus and Israil — A parallel Situation. 

Many' have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and latter y his 
personal sufferings, <b those of J esus (on whom be peace) ; but the 
analogy gqes farther than many have yet realised. Jesus was a Jew, 
and tnose who lovingly followed him acclaimed him as the Ale»siah 
of the House ot David wno had come to restore to the Israelites their 
long lost independence and power. Just as the “Tragedy of History” 
had been illustrated by the doom requited by long-gathering guilt in 
the case of the Ten Tribes of the kingdom of Samaria, who were 
crushed and practically annihilated or dispersed by Assyna more 
than seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus, so was it illus- 
trated again a century and a quarter later in the case of their no 
less guilty brothers of Judah when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, 
destroyed the Temple of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, 
and, making the Jews his captives, carried them into exile. 

Ever zince then the Israelites had dreamt dreams of rew.<gr and 
restoration, and the victory of Cyrus seemed at one time to realise 
all that had been hoped. The re-building of the Tempi** had com- 
menced, and after a temporary suspension resumed. Zerubbabel, 
who was of the line 01 David, was the hope of the prophets Hagaai 
and Zechariah the son of Iddo, who looked forward to the political 
regeneration of the Jews, consequent on the overthrough and des- 
truction of “the kingdoms of the nations. ” 1 he due of David was 

hoped to be restored in the person of Zerubbabel himself, and the 
Messianic predictions of eailier prophets thus fulfilled. This predic- 
tion was, however, not fulfilled at the time and whatever became of 
Zerubbabel, who disappears with the coronation scene m Zechariah, 
he never wore a real crown nor sat upon the throne of his fa hers. 

Israel was destined never more to taste the sweets of independ- 
ence; but, whether under the yoke of Greeks or of Romans, 
it never lost the hope of restoration. " The triumphal and often 
cruel entry of Greek and Roman civilization into Asia threw 
it back upon its dreams. More than ever it invoked the Messiah 
as judge and avenger of the people. A complei -* renovation, a 
revolution which would shake the world to its very foundations, 
was necessary m order to satisfy the enormous thirst for vengeance 
excited in it by the sense of its superiority and by the sight of its 
humiliation.’* (Renan). 

Herod the Great who had contrived to secure somu semblances 
pf independence from Home had died about the year in which Jesus 
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was boro, and “ his three sons were only lieutenents of Romans, 
analogous tn ths Rajas of India under the English dominion " 
(Renan). When dur.ng the childhood of Jesus, Archelaus, its 
ethnarch, was deposed by Augustus, the last trace of self-government 
was lost to Jerusalem. Judea was thenceforward part of a de- 
pendency of the province of Syiia which was governed by an 
imperial legate. A senes of Roman procurators, subordinate in 
important matters to the imperial legate of Syria, of whom Pontius 
Pl ate is so well-known to Christian history, were constantly occupied 
in extinguishing the volcano which "was seething beneath {heir feet. 
Continual sedition, excited by the zealots of Mosaism did not 
cease, in fact, to agitate Jerusalem during all this time ff i o cast 
down the Homan eagle, and destroy the works of arts ra’sed by the 
Herods, in which the Mosaic legulations were not always respected, 
were perpetual temptations to fanatics who had reached that degree 
of exaltation which removed all care for life. The Samaritans were 
agitated by movements of a similar nature, ihe “Zelotes” or 
•* Sicarii,” pious assasms who imposed on themselves the task of 
killing whoever m their estimation broke the Law, began to appear. 
A movement which had much more influence upon Jesus was that 
of Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean. The Census which was the 
basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost an impiety. 
That ordered m the sixth year of the Christian era had fully re- 
awakened the thencranc abhorrence of Gentile government and had 
caused a great .ermeatation. in tact, an insuirection had broken 
out m the Northern provinces from which the greatest achievements 
of the Jewish people had always proceeded. “ Men deemed them- 
selves on the eve cf the great renovation. The Scriptures, tortured 
into divers meanings, fostered the most colossal hopes. In each line 
of the writings of the Old Testament they saw the assurance, ana in 
a manner the programme, of the future reign which was to bring 
peace to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God.” (Renan) 

Tee Moral Revolution of Jesus. 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his 
ministry he was called upon to make his choice of the weapons of 
reform. The conditions of his people and his times, as l think, 
rather than any fundamental objection to the use 01 force in all 
circumstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him pm his 
faith to non-resistance of evil. In other words, he decided to defeat 
force by his own suffering just as Husam subsequently did at 
Karbala, although the latter died sword in hand. But whatever 
view we may take o! the choice of J esus, it is certain that his funda- 
mental idea was different from that of the political reformers of his 
time such as Judas the Gaulonite, whose example had shown him 
the futility of the popular seditions of his day. If ever he was 
the author of the disclaimer : “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” he must have meant that he was not setting out to 
defeat Satan “the Prince of this world” with the he.p of Satanic 
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weapons. He was not “ worldly ” in his methods ; but this does not 
mean that he was “other-worldly.” All that it signifies is that he 
was “unworldly.” Having resisted the temptation to be a poitical 
revolutionary on the very threshold ol his career as a teacher, he 
never succumbed to it. The revolution he wished to effect was a 
moral revolution, and although he did not escape the fate of “rebels”, 
and was placed on the Cross by order of Pilate with the description 
“Kmg of the Jews”, which is, in spite of its intended irony, signifi- 
cant of the Roman Procurator’s political suspicions, Liberty for him 
meant in the first instance I ruth and self-purification. Kenan was, 
to my mind, a typical Frenchman of his times for whom the claims 
ol the State were paramount, and he could neither understand nor 
appreciate the thoroughgoing theocracy of Jesus, the “ Servant of 
the Lord.” Nevertheless, 1 agree with him m the conclusion that 
“ as an austere republican or a zealous patriot he would not have 
ariested the great current of the affairs ot his age; but m declaring 
that politics are insignificant, he has revealed to the world that one's 
country is not everything, and that the man is betore, and higher 
than, the citizen.” Vengeance which was consuming the Israelites 
was the Lord’s. Jesus counselled the upholders of the lex talionis 
who claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that he who 
had been smitten on one cheek should turn the other cheek also to 
the smiter. So much for the foreign tyrant. As for his own 
countryman, the Jew, who, falling a victim to his own weakness and 
a fear of the Gentile masters of J udea, had become a publican or 
tax-collector on behalf of the foreigner, he too could eas ly claim a 
share in the aboundmg love of Jesus. Ihe idea of being all powerful 
by suffering and resignation, and of triumphing over force by punty 
of heart, is as old as the days of Abel and Cam, the first progeny 
of Man. But since it so eminently suited the conditions of the times 
of Jesus, and the record of his ministry, however inadequate or 
defective, has still preserved for us this part of his teachings in some 
detail, it has come to be regarded by Christians and even by many 
non-Christians as an idea peculiar to Jesus. 

Jesus and Gandhi 

Be that as it may, it was just as peculiar to Mahatma Gandhi 
also ; but it was reserved for a Christian government to treat as a 
felon the most Christ-hke man of our times and to penalise as a 
disturber of the public peace the one man engaged in public affairs 
who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace. The political conditions 
of India just before the advent of the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the prescription that 
he offered to those m search of a remedy for the ills of India was the 
same that Jesus had dispensed before in Judea. Seif-purification 
through suffering ; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
government ; self-discipline as the condition precedent of Swaraj— this 
was the Mahatma’s creed and conviction ; and those of us who have 
been privileged to have lived in the glorious year that culminated 
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in the Congress session at Ahmedabad have seen what a remarkable 
and what a rapid change he wrought in the thoughts, feelings and 
actions of such large masses of mankind. 

The Mahatma and Satyagraha. 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch with the Indian 
Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and had continued 
his assistance to the British Govt, in its hour of need in South 
Africa by working as the unpaid recruiting sergeant^. of that 
government m India. This had indeed amaz-ed those who could 
not associate him whose life itself was a Sermon on the Mount 
with recruitment of blood-spilling soldiers. Yet even Go loyal a 
subject and so staunch a friend was compelled to oppose a 
measure ot that Government which no one reading British decla- 
rations of gratitude for India’s loyalty m the early stages of the 
War could have conceived as the possible culmination of that grati- 
tude at the end of that War. A Reform Scheme was under con- 
sideration professedly for enlarging the Indians’ share m Indian 
administration. But while one hand was declared to be about to 
give a wider franchise to India, the other was already busy robbing 
her even ot her nairowly-reslricted liberties. This is what my 
brother and I wrote to Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, from our 
internment at Chhmdwara on 24th April, 2919, when we were 
about to court imprisonment by breaking the Defence of India 
Regulations which had curtailed our libel ties iour years previously: — 

1 Ihe War ib now uver; but the spu>t of tyianay toafc it generated ip still 
abroad ; and svhue, on the one hand) it is being proclaimed m high bounding 
phiaseu that thuae who are assembled at Pane to decide the desturta of the 
World on a more equitable and humane basis than Brute Foice are not the 
masters of the people but their servants, the Uovernment, on the other hand, 
la denying to the people of India the barest expression on questions tuat vitally 
concern them. Not only is the gag not to be removed yet from our own mouths, 
bnt a gag of prodigiottB proportions has been prepared now for silencing more 
than three hundred nnlbous of God’s articulate creatures. The Eowlatt Bill 
just enacted m the most tyrannical manner has ended the reign of law and 
substituted a reign ot terror m its place, and although it affeots every section 
of the people ot India, the Mut-alu.ane are certain to bo its first and its worst 
victims, it has been the Muslim Piess that has suffered most under the Press 
Act, and the same has been true ot the Defence of India Act, if we only exclude 
the nnforiuuate young men of Bengal rotting in solitary cells or swampy Inlands 
without trial or hope ot release. Even those who profesB a pathetic optimism 
and hope against hope that the bureaucracy armed with the strength of the 
giant will not use it as tyrannically as tat giant, need only have access to our 
own experience to be cur i of this distressing delusion. We, who have already 
had enough experience ci 1 executive discretion* and of •' investigating anthon* 
ties’ sitting in c'ameka, farcically enquiring into undefined charges, and dealing 
with undisclosed ‘ evidence' without the help of any code of procedure or law of 
evidence, submitting reports that cannot bear the light of day, and being finally 
dismissed as ignorant persons for all their pains, can claim to speak with some 
authority, and ssy that the Black act is nothing more or less than the virtual 
DuiUwtiy ot a mth oi mawh au.’ 
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It was out privilege to point out to Mahatma Gandhi the real 
import and full scope of the Rowlatt Bills, soon after he commenced 
his famous Satyagraha campaign. This was the first dawn of the 
era of Non-Co-operation. The occurrences at Delhi, Amritsar and 
Lahore, and in Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat are matters 
of history, and although the Mahatma's admission of his “ Hima- 
layan error” has been proclaimed to the world by the Government, 
and the official and unofficial scribes who have been enlisted in its 
support, 4ione seems to have had the honesty to admit that the 
Mahatma's blunder would have overtopped Everest if he had not 
then united his nation as he did in defence of its liberties; At the 
very worst the “ Himalayan error” consisted in miscalculating the 
extent of the people’s discipline and self-restraint But if Mahatma 
Gandhi had left the Rowlatt Bills unchallenged, he would have been 
guilty of a sin of which he could hardlv have purged himself bv any 
kind of expiation. Place all the violence of the infuriated mobs on 
one side, and on the other side place the cowardliness of a surrender to 
the slavery sought to be imposed on the nation by these Bills, and, in 
spite of my utter abhorrence of such violence I say with all de’i- 
berateness that on the Day of Judgment I would rather stand 
before God's White Throne guilty of all this violence than have to 
answer for the unspeakable sin of so cowardlv a surrender. In 
saying this I am only applying to the situation four years earlier 
my chief’s own admission in the court of the judge who has ordered 
that for six years he should "be buried alive,” *' I knew” admitted 
the Mahatma, “tha* I was playing with fire.” But he also added: 
“l ran the risk, and if T was set free I would still do the same”! 
Christ-like in his methods he has been Christ-like to the end. He 
had ‘steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,' and not even the 
prospect of the Cross could make him shrink from treading the path 
of duty. 

Non-Violence. 

I would like to re-state here the position of men like myself 
with regard to non-violence. I am not a Christian believing in the 
sinfulness of all resistance to evil, and in thejr practice, even if not 
in their theory, the vast bulk of Christians and all Christian States 
are in full agreement with me. The last War presented an excellent 
opportunity to these States and to Christians at large to demonstrate 
their belief in the doctrine of nnn-resistance. but we know that none 
of the States followed it, and the few Christians whose practice was 
not divorced from their professions were the “conscientious objec- 
tors" contemptuously called “conchies”, who were subjected to 
ridicule and contumely and were punished like fellons. But that 
was not all. Every national Church blessed the national Flag and 
sent the national warriors as on a Crusade. As a Mussalman 
and a follower of the Last of the Prophets (on whom be Allah's 
blessing and peace!) , I believe that war is a great evil : but I 
also believe that there are worse things than war. “There is 
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no compulsion in faith**, says the Quran, because force and 
religious conviction have no common denominator. They belong to 
two very different planes. But when war is forced on a Muslim, 
and the party that does so has no other argument but this, then, 
as a Mussalman and the follower of the Last of the Prophets, 
I may not shrink but must give the enemy battle on his own ground 
and beat him with his own weapons. If he respects no other 
argument than force and would use it against me, I would defend 
my Faith against his onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could command, — force without stmt apd without cessation. 
But when, in the language of the Quran, "War hath dropped her 
weapons”, my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare.^according 
to the Quran is an evil; but persecution is a worse evil, and may be 
put down with the weapons of war. When persecution ceases, and 
every man is free to act with the sole motive of securing divine 
good-will, warfare must cease. These are the limits of violence in 
Islam, as I understand it, and T cannot go beyond these limits 
without infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to work 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as I am 
associated with him I shal! not resort to the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence. A nd I have willingly entered into this 
compact because I think we can achieve victory without violence ; 
that the use of violence for a nation of three hundred and twenty 
millions of people should be a matter of reproach io it ; and. finally, 
that victory achieved with violerce must be not the victory of all 
sections of the nation, but mainly of the fighting classes, which are 
more sharply divided in India from the rest of the nation than 
perhaps anywhere else m the world. Our Swaraj must be the Raj 
of all, and. in order to be that, it must have been won through the 
willing sacrifice of all. If this is not so, we shall have to depend for 
its maintenance as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and 
this we must not do. Swaraj must be won by the minimum sacri- 
fice of the maximum number, and not by the maximum sacrifice of 
the minimum number. Since I have full faith in the possibilities 
of the programme of constructive work of non-violent No .'-Co- 
operation, I have no need to hanker after violence. Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know that suffering willingly 
and cheerfully undergone will prove to have been the best prepara- 
tion even for the effective use of Force. But God willing, the 
constructive programme will not fail us if we work with a will and 
accustom the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails. 

What Swaraj demands from the Nation. 

Here I may ask those of my fellow countrymen who shrink even 
from these small sacrifices whether they have considered what r is 
that a soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. As the 
Bible tells us, ‘Greater love bath no man . . . . than he that lay 
down his life for his friend ” Our own compatriots went to war for 
a cause not their own to the number of a million and a half. Can 
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we who pride ourselves on the strength of our national feeling shrink 
even from the small sacrifices that non-violent Non-Co-operation 
demands ? But in reality our present programme is but the begin- 
ning of national work, and Swaraj when it is attained would require 
even greater sacrifices than those of a soldier. To die for a cause is 
after all not so very difficult. Men at all times and in all countries 
have done it, and they have often done it for very poor causes. To 
die for a cause is not very difficult. The harder thing is to live for 
a cause, and, if need be, suffer for it; and the cause that -we must 
live and suffer for must, be the realisation m India of the Kingdom 
of God. 

VioLEiftjE op Non-Co-operators and their Opponents 

These being my innermost convictions, I cannot help marvelling 
at the audacity of those that attribute to us a desire to involve the 
country in violence, carnage and anarchy. They presume to 
demand from us who stand between them and violence an assurance 
of non-violence. And yet their own hands are red with the blood of 
the innocents shed in Jallian walla Bagh — blood still as unrepented 
as it is unavenged. Contrast this patent insincerity with the frank 
acceptance by our chief of his full responsibility for Chauri-C haura 
and the Bombay riots and you have the measure of the moral worth 
of Non-Co-operation and of its relentless opponents. The Mahatma's 
confession s proclaimed to the world by this Christian Government ; 
but I wonder if this Government is also prepared to attribute to the 
Sermon on the Mount the slicing off bv St. Peter of the ear of 
Malchus f Who knows how much blood might not have been shed 
bv the disciples of the Prince of Peace if the census of arms taken 
by the Master had produced a tale of many more than two swords, 
and had his followers been more steadfast in their suppo’ t of him 
than the self-same St Peter who, according to the Gospels, denied 
him thre * times before cock-crow ? When the guilt of Chauri- 
Chaura and sim^ar unfortunate occurrences is being judged, it is 
necessary to take into consideration not only that which was done 
hut also that which had been resisted. Never before in the annals 
of India have the people felt as intensely as thev have done 
since the dawn of Non-Co-operation, and the marvel is not 
that the fury of the mob has resulted in so much bloodshed, 
but that the manhood of India has been successfully revived with so 
little of it. I challenge anyone to show another instance in the 
history of mankind where hundreds of millions of people have been 
roused to stand un for their liberties and have remained so peaceful 
as the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi. There is no country 
of Europe, with all its cold, frog blood, that would not have ex- 
perienced a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That India has 
escaped such a deluge is due to Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers. 

Co-operation. 

In dealing with the question of Non-Violence 1 have digressed 
4 
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and anticipated a good deal, and I must now revert to my narrative. 
At the Congress at Amritsar the main resolution was concerned with 
the Reforms, and although only four years have passed since that 
session, it would surprise not a few to know that in the discussions 
over this resolution my friend Desbbandhu Das, the leader of the 
Council-entry party, and my late chief, Lokmanya Tilak, were 
wireiy opposed to co-opeiation and the woiking of the Reformed 
Conn: 1 , while Mahatma Gandhi had himself moved an amendment 
tc tha* resolution. This was designed to commit the Congress to 
the principle of the co-operation of the people, with the authorities in 
worlvi the Reforms in respon-e to the sentiments expressed in the 
Royal Proclamation. Neither side was willing to give way, and, as 
i:, usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions in the Subjects 
Commit ec were delaying the discussions m the Congress and pro- 
long rig tiie session, 1 his was the first occasion, as I have already 
lo'.d you on winch I took part m the Congress and for a novice my 
own cont ibutnm is not altogether undeserving of notice. My 
brother and 1 tnrd to discover a fcrnula which could be acceptable 
b"ith to Mahatma Gandhi and to Lokmanya Tilak and Desbbandhu 
r>is, We at last succeeded in this effort, and Srijut Bepin Chandia 
Pal moved, and 1 seconded, an amendment recomending to the 
Congress that ‘‘the provisions of the Reforms Act be used, as far as 
possible, with a view to secure full Responsible Government at an 
early date '* ! his cleared the air, and finally both parties agreed to 

suppo-t a reaolu+ian declaring that "the Crngress trusts that, so far 
a 4 ' niav be pos-ible, the peop'e will so work the Reforms as to secure 
an earlv establishment of full Responsible Government.” It was 
with this addition that the Congress passed the resolution moved by 
Deshbandhu Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak, which declared 
IncI a to be fit at the moment for full Responsible Government, 
characterised the Reforms Act as inadequate, unsatisfactory and 
disappointing and urged that Parliament should take early steps to 
e*tab> sh full Responsible Government in India in accordance with 
t'ic principle of self-determination. I have recalled these details 
only to show that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co- 
workers were widing to co-operate with Government so far as was 
possible. And yet otherwise so entirely changed was the atmosphere 
at this session of the Congress that after my long separation from 
my people I could not help bemg greatly impressed by the change. 
The Hindus and Musalmans were no longer enemies or even rivals, 
but were c miades and brothers m arms. There was no longer a 
plethora \<i set speeches suggestive of mid-night oil, "full of sound 
and fur' 1 ' Signifying nothing " There was a new earnestness which 
indica'ei hat the resolutions of the Congress were resolutions 
indeed, in the sense that the nation was resolved to art. And above 
a! 5 , it was clear that fear of fe'iow-man was no longer to be the com- 
peting motive in indit. and that the only fear this land would know 
m Jut me would be the fear of God, So struck was l by this amas- 
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ing change that I quoted in my speech at Amritsar the couplet o! a 
fellow-townsman 01 mine who had said • — 

(One round of the wine cup was like a century long cycle of 
Time ; when we left the tavern we found that the whole world had 
changed.) 

From Co-operaxion 10 Non-Co-operaiion. 

But so far it was only a change m the character and outlook 
of the people. Their policy was, however, also destined to undergo 
an entire sea-change. And it was Mahatma Gandhi who at Amu* „.r 
was insisting on the people’s co-operation with the authorities that 
was destined to be the first and, in the beginning, almost the sole 
advocate 01 Non-Co-operation. What was it that had wrought this 
change of policy ? I must confess my feelings towards this Govern- 
ment had undergone a complete change during the Wa*. and m 
particular since the Armistice towards the end of iyi8. When now 
i read in the old files of the Comrade the publicly expressed expec- 
tations I had entertained fiom this Government not only at the 
commencement of the year 1911, but even as late as the end of 1914, 
it appears as if I was examining the newly discovered bones of an 
animal now altogether extinct. It is true that as late is in De- 
cember, 1919, I had taken, with regard to co-operation with the 
authorities, a middle position between Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
side, and Deshbandhu Das and Lokraanya Tilak on the other which 
eventually became the position of the entire Congre-s. But 1 was 
even then net very hopeful 01 the possibility of suen co-operation. 1 
had seen only too clearly to what me co-opcration of the ? 'ur.almans 
with the authorities nad led them. And I had like-wjsc realised 
that what had Happened at Jallianwaua Bagh, m the Crawling Lane, 
and at the Dak-Bungalow at Mantau walla was not a succession of 
unconnected incidents in which the thoughtless fury of the officials 
had suddenly vented itself, but a series of acts symptomatic of tEr 
disease from which th- foreign bureaucracy was inevitably sunning. 

I was thoroughly convinced that this disease was congenital wi+a 
the system, and if the system continued such incidents were bound 
to recur, and Government would inevitably be a succession of 
Jallianwalla Bagbs unless the British undeiwent a complete change 
of heart. The Duke of Connaught, when he came out to India ra the 
beginning of 1921 to open the Reformed Legislatures, appealed to 
us to forget and forgive, I was, and still am, prepared to forgive ; 
but forget I could not, and would not. To forget only means for 
the awakened sleeper to go back to sleep and to 'dream +he pleasant 
dream he had been dreaming before he had awakened to the stern 
reality. But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet convinced of all this, 
and his conversion came a hide later. For many months af;er the 
Amritsar session he continued to live in the hope that England 
would yet repent, and whle restoring the integrity and 
independence of the Khilafat, and evacuating the Jazirat-uL-Arab, 
England would redress the great wrong done to the people oi 
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the Punjab. In fact, it was not a mere hope that sustained 
him but an absolute conviction, and when he too was at last dis- 
illusioned, and wuuld indicate in the process of preparing the 
programme of his constructive work a profound and thoroughgoing 
want of belief m the good intentions of England so that even we 
would suggest that pernaps he was going too far, he used to expla n 
this by saying that he was a more lecent, and therefore a more 
zealous, convert. When the last Petition that Muslim India ad- 
ureased to England through the Indian Khilafat Delegation, m the 
interview that we had with the Kt Hon. Du-v'd .Lloyd George, the 
ex-Premier of England, proved the utter futility of such appeals ; 
and when the Punjab wrong was treated as an “ error of* judgment" 
to be lewarded by a pension paid out of India’s poverty to the 
murderer of he: innocent sons, and to the cold-blooded approver of 
this <* error " who, enjoying the safety of a Government House 
surrounded by armed guards, had not even the justification of 
General Dyer, then Mahatma Gandhi lost all faith in co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

N ON-CO-OPERATION. 

Much lias been said and written about Non-Co-operation and, 
if our opponents, or t ven some of ohr lnends would not understand 
its significance even now, I cannot hope to enlighten them in this 
address I will, thei -fore, content mysell with saying that briefly 
it mean, ill it P we may not resist evil, at least we will not assist 
,t. It ia true wc expect the., if the incuan nation is prepaied to 
make such sac: nicer as Noa-Cc-'-.arat cn entails, diis foieigu Gov- 
ernment would be ab3clute.y puralv 0 *1 Cut although we do con- 
template such a result, it is little mo r c !l. ,n -ncidental Our move- 
ment, even though itsname suggests im, i* is of a negative character, 
is in reality not so. it is essentially of a much more positive 
character, it does net directly aim at the paralysis o£ others ; its 
direct aim ig to remove our own paralysis. Every item of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, with which i sha 1 presently have to deal, 
has a strong constructive as well as a destructive side, and we shall 
eland or fall according as we succeed m our construction or not, 
Hut if we do not destroy, or, ia other words, if we continue to avail 
ourselves of all that the Government has constructed for the conti- 
nuance of its cwi existence, and as a trap for our destruction, we 
shall neither stand nor even fall, but shall absolutely cease to exist. 
F.ven if our direct aim was to paralyse the Government it was 
entirely compatible with the purest ethics, and even with the 
doctrine of Love associated with the name of Jesus Christ and now • 
of Mahatma Gandhi. And I maintain that such a paralysis of 
Government is clearly possible Friends, very early in my career 
as a gaol Ditd 1 was struck with the system of co-operation followed 
in Indian gaols. Every prisoner gets a remission of a few days at 
the end of every month for “ a clean bill oi health" during the 
month ; but some of the prisoners who succeeded in winning the 
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confidence and favour of the local gaol authorities are made wa toll- 
men, convict-overseers or convict-warders, and. besides enjoying 
other privileges during the rest of their prison lile, they earn a more 
liberal remission of their sentence every month. Every one m this 
Pandal who has passed through that gateway of freedom called 
Prison— and, 1 trust there are a good many present here to-day — 
is familiar with the work of the convict-overseers and waraets who 
share the duty of keeping watch and ward during the night with, 
the pa^d warders employed by the gaol administration. As a 
rule the few paid.wardeis pass the night enjoying tolerably sound 
sleep, or, at the very worst, doze out their period of sentinel duty. 
But at file end of every half-hour the gaol resounds with the cries of 
the prisoners who keep the real watch and ward. ''All's well 1" is 
repeated from every corner of the gaol, and so long as this continues 
the paid waiders can sleep the sleep of the just. And this, my 
friends, is the parable of co-operation. We have loatour liberties and 
are kept enchained through tne services of others who are as much 
deprived of their liberties as we ourselves, except for a few petty 
privileges that they seem to enjoy. Meanwhile the few foreigners 
who keep us in servitude cau enjoy sleep and repose because the co- 
sharers of our s.rvnude repeat irom time to time from every corner 
of India's vast Baatile the reassuung cry, "All is well 1“ Tim oniy 
difference is that whereas the convict-watchmen, overseers and 
warders can in tnis way at least secure their release from prison a 
httlo beiore their leuo',. ’-prisoners over whom tuey keep waton and 
ward, our co-operating lruuds, who are our comrades m slavery can- 
not look forward even to an earner release, in tact, they have lost 
even the sense of slaveiy, and slavishly hug the very chains that 
keep them enslaved. As i wrote in the pnsun ltsei : 

(Leave oil worrying for me, O, heedless fool ; weep over thine 
own captivity; that which thou deemest to be an ornament is 
nothing less than a chain.) 

A Question for Musalmans. 

Friends, 1 feei certain, 1 have exhausted you as well as myself 
with this somewhat exhaustive Historical narrative, commenciug with 
the Indian Aiutmy and coming down to our own era of A <.oa-co-ojpera- 
tiun. Bu: in thus narrating past history 1 nau an end in view. I 
cannot acc the part oi a dictator to any of you , and yet i want you 
to cooperate with me. Possessing no suca personality as me 
Mahatma's, ana oemg as unwilling to bind a spell ove; you as i am 
incapable of doing it, i could oniy lead you to tae conclusions which 
aitei half a life-lnne of blindness and muen blundering i have at iast 
reached by demonstratmg to you mat our safes: guide, tne ex- 
perience of several generations, inevitably leads us to the same. 
Experience must bo our most cherished trophy made up of weapons 
that have hurt us. And here I appeal to the experience of my co- 
religionists in particular who a.e being dehgeatiy diverted from the 
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path to which their history during the last sixty years and more has 
guided them. Granted that Non-Co-operation has failed, and that 
co-operation with our non-Muslim fellow-countrymen is a vain hope, 
a snare and a delusion — though I am far from granting it except for 
argument’s sake — still we have got to suggest an alternative policy, 
I ask them not to accept my lead but to be in their turn my guide 
themselves. Whither could they lead me, that is now the question ! 
It Non-Co-operation with our ioreign masters and co-operation with 
Indian fellow-slaves of other faiths is not possible, what is t£ie alter- 
native that they have to place before us to-day ?,Are we to “progress 
backwards" till we begin to walk on all fours ? Shall we co-operate 
with our foreign rulers and fight with our non-Muslim countrymen as 
we used to fight before ? And if we do that, what hope have we of 
any better results than we achieved for ourselves in the settlements 
after the Tripoli and the Balkan Wars, or, nearer home, in the un- 
se tlement of a “ settled fact ’’ m Bengal? No, friends, that book is 
closed and mto it we shall look no more. You have no alternative better 
than Non-Co-operation with the foreigner and co-operation with our 
neighbours, hol have I. And it is futile to waste our time in 
worrying over the impossible. 

Mr. Montagu's Resignation and its Significance. 

It is taid that we can have no grievance now after the Treaty 
of Lausanne. You, friends, are m a better position ;o knowhow 
t'ia<. area-, came to bj concluded tnan 1 who ii— to und-.r o for a 
year and a half s>oht try ■- undue meat m all bun a technical sense, and 
have ^ot oec-n in tuned with public a£f ui s Bul I have studied m 
some 01 tae back numbsrs ot the newspaper^ of those days somethmg 
of wuat transpired in connection with the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres wane i was still in puson. You all know about th historic 
tel. gram despatched to the Secretary of State by the Government 
of India after consulting and receiving the general concurrence of 
the Local Governments, including their Ministers You will agree 
that it fell far shoTt not only of Muslim aspirations and sentiments, 
but aLo of the requuements of Islamic Law, since it did not say 
anything about the evacuation of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, and only 
recommended tile Sultan s suzeramty over ibe Holy Places In fact, 
the Government oi India undoubtedly, even if haltmglj 7- , admitted 
all this when they said : “We are conscious that it may be impos- 
sible to satisfy India s expectations in their entirety, " though Mr, 
Chamberlain had the impudence to say that “ the terms far exceeded 
even the demands of the warmest fnends of the Turks." And yet 
what a storm did the world witness over the publication of even such 
a telegram. The Secretaiy ot State’s resignation was demanded by 
the Premier, and the King-Emperor “ had been pleased to approve 
of its acceptance.” In other words Mr. Montagu was ignomm>ously 
dismissed. As Reuter pointed out, "Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment in the House of Commons was received with fierce welcoming 
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cheers from the majority of the Unionists ; and the * Die-Hards,' 
specially delighted, could hardly contain their satisfaction," "Never 
before," said another message of Reuter, — 

“Never before ha* the Home of Commons re-echoed with so eh exultant 
cheering as greeted the announcement of Mr. Montagu’s resignation. It 
emanated from the Unionist benches, but was so loud and prolonged that it 
seemed general. Some enthusiasts even waved handkerchief*” 

The most charitable explanation with regard to the attitude of 
Mr. Montagu’s own party, and the party that is the rising hope of 
such Indians as still 'cling to the idea of receiving freedom as the 
gift of tfie foreigner, is contained in the earlier message of Reuter 
that *' Liberal and Labour members received the news without an 
expression of opinion.” To-day it may -perhaps be urged that the 
Government of India are as anxious as the Muslim leaders them- 
selves to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the questions still at 
issue between Musalmans and Great Britain. But ot what good is 
that to us so long as the Government of India is only “a subordinate 
branch of the British Government six thousand miles awav ” whose 
“ dictation to the British Government " as to what line it ombt to 
pursue in such matters seems to Lord Curzon e quite intolerable.” 
This is what Lord Curzon wrote to Mr. Montagu before " giving him 
the sack,” even though poor Mr. Montagu thought that he was onlv 
being let off with a warning. But evidently he had forgotten that 
at Denshawi there was flogging as well as hanging and that Lord 
Curzon’s final court could be trusted not to let off such criminals 
as he with a warning, bu*- to warn and hang him also for the same 
offence. 

Not one of those believing Musalmans who is dissatisfied to day 
with our policy of Non-Co-operation with Government and co- 
operation among the Tnd 5 ans could honestly sav that Muslim Indian 
fueling received anyth ng even approaching proper consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain. And yet hear what this former Viceroy 
of India, the same who posed as the benefactor of the Musalmans 
in partitioning Bengal in TQ05, has to say about our cry of angu ; sh 
at the partitioning of the Khilafat fifteen years later. In his letter 
to Mr. Montagu he writes : 

“ Rut the part Tndia has sought to plav or bepn allowed to play In this 

series of events !)a°HPS my comprpHnnsuin.. Is Indian opinion always to be 

the final court of Muslim anpeal ? M 

In his speech before his Cambridge constituency Mr. Montagu 
has said : 

** The Government of India were parties to the Treaty of Sevres. Hail the 
Treaty produced peace, the Government of would have accepted it loyally ; 
bat when it showed, as I alwavs knew tha*- it. would show, that it eiuild not 
produce peace, the On ve’-nment of India nl^a^ed for its revision. I ask whether 
the Governments of Canada, South t Africa nr Australia would have remained 
silent when the so-called peace was destroying the internal peace of their 
country ?” 
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Poor Mr. Montagu ! How easy it is, it seems, to forget that 
while the Government of Canada, South Africa and Australia are 
national government, the Government of India over which Lord 
Reading still presides after the dismissal of Mr. Montagu is not a 
national government at all. On the contrary, it is one which was 
bound to lock up for six long years the greatest leader that the 
nation had produced for many generations, in defence to pressure 
from the verv Imperial Government that had treated its partial 
support of his view in this affair with such open contempt. Dr. 
Sapru, too, had forgotten this patent difference .between Tndia and 
the Dominions, and had to be reminded of it at the Imperial Con- 
ference by the representative of a country once as distressful as our 
own, namelv Ireland. We had ourselves urged upon Mr. Montagu 
the very consideration to which he referred in his Cambridge speech ; 
but it was all in vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which 
the late Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways bv the Government 'in India Those who 
used to tell me on these occasions that Mr. Montagu was sympathetic 
had to be reminded that his sympathy had proved wholly sterile. 
I have alwavs hold that Mr Montagu should have resigned on any 
one of at least half a dozen occasions even before his ultimate 
dismissal, and now he tells us himself that ; 

** He had bppn rpppatedly on the verge of resignation, but be had hesitated 
because he did not wish to say to the Mohamedans of India that the solemn 
pledges which had been made to them were irretrievably JoBt," 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and to-day 
he is not onlv not in the Government but not even in the House of 
Commons. Can we thpn draw from all this any other conclusion 
than this, that " the solemn pledges which had been made to us are 
irretrievably lost” ? But, no, they are not irretrievably lost. 
Friends with the assistance of God, and your whole-hearted co- 
operation, -we will yet retrieve them, or perish in the attempt 

England ax Lausanne. 

This 'was in March ipaz, and although we were pro- 
mised that due weight would be given to Indian opinion, I 
ask vou to consider what was the attitude of England when si x 
months later the brave Turks, relying not upon the promises of 
Great Britain, hnt upon God’s grace and their own self-sacrifice and 
courage, drove Britain’s brutal nominees into the sea ? You all 
know that better than l do, and I do not propose to detain you over 
that. Beaten on the fieM of battle, England now sought to deprive 
the Turks of the fruits of victory on the conference- table of dip’o- 
macv. But here, too, God helped those who helped themselves, and 
the Treaty of Lausanne proved that the Turks were not only 
warriors but statemen as well. Let us hear what Lord Cur zon has 
to say himself of the reasons that brought about the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Did the English who had commissioned Greece after 
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the Armistice to rob the Tuiks of Thrace and even of their home-lands 
in Asia Minor ; who were at onetime actually consider. 1 g thequestion 
of handing over Constantinople to th-m ; and who had appealed in 
vain to the Dominions to fight their battle against the now victorious 
Turks when India cou’d no longer be trusted to make cannon- 
fodder o flier sons after the Karachi Trial — did the Engli-h even now 
repent or relent ? The difference between the conditions under which 
other treaties, including that of Sevres were imposed and those in 
which they Lausanne Settlement was arrived at was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon at the Imperial Conference in the following words : — 

Such (fetation of tprms at the point of the bayonet) had been the case with 
all the previous nost-war treaties. Thee 1 * had m oa«h can* been drawn np by the 
victorious Powers sitting, so to sn?ak, on the seat < f judgment, in the absence 
of the culprit, anrl imuoMug wl>.»* penalty or waat s* t*l> uv-nt they chose. Only 
when the terms had been drawn up 'via the beaten enemy admitted to be told his 
sentence and to make the conviotionul protest of the doomed mao. Puch, indeed, 
was th« environment *n wh’ch thp nrig.i'a* Tr< a*y nf dfvrpB was rrawn up and 
signed, thoueh revi r ratified by the Turki-n repre-puffttivea. Far otherwinp was 
it. at Laivanm* There the Turk* * at attrr* *01110 on a touting of equality with 
all the other Povers. Every art cle of the Tieaty bad to b>* debated with and 
exola'ncd to them, igreenient had f>» h-> .! 1, *t by braniushing the big 

stick but by discussion and eo.-nor. mi= >. 

Commenting upon Lord Curzon’s defence of the Treaty of 
Lausanne and of Ins praise of A^ied diplomacy, which wa«, accord- 
ing to him tehict-nt to b*«al’ nn the Conference on important 
but not vita 1 points and to revert to a st”-e of wu, an Ind an 
newspaper, winch is not nuied i>jr an excess of sy 1 >uhv with the 
Turks, wrote as fo 1 ows — • 

Mo credit can b j given to Push pa-’ fie and d’«.cr,ct dmloni acy when it wag 
based on unwillingness to fight ar Lord Cu*znn paid, the Turkr* knew very 
well that the Allies bad nn stomach for furtivr Mo 1 ng ; nn the contrary tbtj 
wpr«* very neTvous about the b lhc-sp t< ra'.,*r ,*t tin* extr >m st ct, •merits am.tig 
the Turks, “ The allies wptp never certain *’ ea d trie Fo*vi' r. S .i-retary, “how far 
g a nui nc dea> re nf Uip lea-hug terms fer pipe,, von’d *t»cl me umulv natiora'a 
and ettrpraist plcmpnts '* It will ttus app'-ar rhit, t.oe 1 urfe- obtained what th< y 
wanted literally at the point, of t*>e sword and the ml.* rP* the porqnrmis and thp 
conquerpd was reversed at, Lausanne It was to* Turks who dictated the 
Terms of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dndatrj f. * t, r*r.s of the eth-T post-war 
treaties, had to accent them Aft a matter nf f a*t tlv h g btiek was brandish- 

ed by the Turks at Lausanne and the allies madr “m- convent Miml prnte-t of tbe 
doomed man *’ Replying; r... the sever * «•«*■> csvv nf the Tr, atv hv these “whose 
motives in making the ntfeck it,- not, fr.„« rritvism’*, he m A il at “it was 
the b' %t treaty that i*oul>l '•* «»l>t :i ru*d m Hv* itimum-dances*' 

Thus it is once more clear, the Turks secured what they did 
at Lausanne not because of any leyaul on the pa't of England for 
justice to the Turks or for the religious obligations and sentiments 
of Indian Mir-almans wi‘h regard to the Khitafat, but in spite of 
England’s open hosi ilitv towards tli** Turks and utter disregard of 
the n quiremfents of Islam. Lord Curz'«n wou’d have once mo r e 
brand shei the big slide , but sad to relate, it had changed hands I 

4 (<> 
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I have purposely dealt exclusively with a matter concerning the 
special interests of Musnlmans and affecting their extra-territorial 
svmnathies, for it is obvious that the Treaty of Lausanne, far from 
settling our national requirements common to all Indian communities, 
does nor even settle the peculiarly Mus'im and religi us issue of the 
Jazirat-ul- Arab. But after all, the issues that are our common 
national issues far exceed in number those that concern the Musal- 
mans alone. All that the Treaty of Lan s anne has done is to decla-e 
that the Turks have not lost their Swaraj as we had done more than 
n centrin' ago, and as they themselves were within an ace of doing. 
The Khi’afat Committee’s demands and. in particular the religious 
requirements with regard to the Jazirat-u'-Arab sti’I rfima’n un- 
satisfied. Bnt even if all this had been done, could the Musalmans 
give up Non ■'‘"-operation with Government and co-operat on with 
other Indian communities ? Tn the first place, that would be an 
nnspeakabV shameful breach of faith with their non-Muslim brethren 
of whose h^lp they have so willingly availed themselves And in the 
next p’ace, Ind’an Musalmans would be proving that, while they 
were so anxious for the security of the Turks’ and the Arabs’ Swaraj, 
thev were indifferent to their own ! Well cou'd it then be said 
of them. — 

(Hast thou arranged J he affairs of the earth so well that thou 
meddle '-.t in those of heaven as well ?) 

Thk Terrible Alternative to Non-Co-Operation. 

Friends, once more T have perhaps exhausted your patience ; 
but mv excuse for it is that I want the Musalmans who are being 
a*ked to-dav to discard the policy of Non-Co-operation w ; th England 
to confront facts before thev reverse a decision to which tbeir sad 
experiences of co-operation with England had driven them. It is as 
ct*ar as davligh*- that so long as India is not an equal partner with 
England and the Dominions in the Empire, and so long as her 
Government is but ''a subord nate branch of the British Govern- 
ment six thousand miles awav," we cannot be satisfied with the 
goodwill of the Government of India even ’f it is proved to the hilt. 
Besides ’oyalty to a foreign Government there are other loyalties as 
well, and so long as Musalmans in India are bable to be punished 
for disloyalty to Government because thev are loval to their God 
and to Hi* 5 Last Prophet, as we ourselves were punished at Karachi, 
and so long as the Holy Land of Is’am is under the control of non- 
Muslfrn mandatories when we ourselves bad been given God’s own 
mandate for it bv His Last Messenger as a deathbed injunction, 
there is no alternative to non-violent Non-Co-operation but one, 
and that, friends, is the terrible alternative ol War! Since the vast 
tndk of those who try to discredit our policy do so because they are 
slaves to the fear of Government and being unwilling to make any 
sacr’fic-. could not even dream of adopting that tcrribe alternative 
let us hear no wore of a change of policy ! 
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Muslim Co-pperaiion with Non-Muslims. 

Arid if we may not co-op rrate with Great Britain, is it 
expedient, to put it on the ion eat plane, to cease to c ..-operate 
with our non-Muslim brethreu ? What is it that has happened 
since that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to gaol for 
advocating the cause of Islam that we must cease to co operate 
with his co-re.igiomst ? 1 know that Hindu-Musam relations to- 

day are not precisely those that they were two years ago. But 
is it possible for any honest and tmly patriotic Indian to say 
that either community is wholly blameless, and that the guilt 
is entirely„one community's ? Friends, i do not believe in diplomacy, 
and certainly not in tnat variety oi it which is called secret d.p.o- 
macy. i do not wish to imitate Sir Roger de Coverly, and put you 
olf with the dipomatic dictum . *• Much can be said on both sides 
oi the question " Most regretable events have unfortunately 
occurred in Malabar, at Multan, at Agra, at Sahar inpur and else- 
where, and 1 am prepaied to support the creation ot a National 
’lnbunal to judge the respective guilt of the two communities. For 
it cannot be gainsaid even by the community that has suffered the 
most that complaints have been made by members ot the other 
community as well, and obviously it would neither be fair nor 
productive of any satisfactory result if either community la saddled 
with ail the gu’it and denounced without an adequate enquiry, i 
did not shrink at Delhi ixom proposing the appomtm *t oi a uuely 
repiesentative committee of Enquuy ; but for reasons which it is 
not necessary to state here no result has yet been achieved of srch 
a committee’s appointment. Iwo things ate however patent. Ihe 
law courts established by Government cannot stop their work while 
we adjudge the guilt ot the two communities. And while it is 
difivult to arrive at the truth by a national enqu ry afier witnesses 
have given their testimony, true or false, on oath before the courts 
of law ot the G jverunr: ic, -conciliation itself, which is even more 
important than the investigation of tbs truth, is not made easy by 
the punishment awarded to those who are found guilty by such 
courts, not unoiten on evidence which is not free from suspicion. 

The Surest Remedy. 

What then is to be done ? 1 have a ready told you that to 

accept the version ol one party is neither fair, nor would it help us 
in cieatmg in the other party wuose version was disbelieved without 
any enquiry a disposition towards leconoiation and reform. Ihe 
only remedy that i can suggest for instant adoption is also the 
surest, and ic was this which was aU but adopted towards the end of 
our discu S'ons at Delhi m the committee appointed to consider this 
question. Even after we had decided that a committee ot Enquiry 
should visit ti'C places where iegretabm incidents had followed 
Hmuu-Mu slim dissensions, and alter we had even nominated the 
membcis of this * 'cmnutteo, we were within an aco of cancelling all. 
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this bccm-’e we mfe-I ,t j .;r rtie rt r { on ' deliberations a v’e'come 
charge in tne attvtu le r, * 1 hi le." oa the tv ■> snF.-*. here was 
now ,1 fip- -e to et hvg nwi oi* key a* a r.od heirtilv C‘ T -ope*ate tor 
the att *" met r * S\\n* >], t" -hid b. c.i flo:*-q c*vr» years provi- 
r '\A.y. OLv.oa-lv, u» -r nn is on . ■ ■ _v. o ; ides had once mure 
had £i '.hr.p-e o: t lt i -u.i 13 oi wnic.* L.e .• anatiua was at once the 
crc, t ;i;e..Cc.c* i-a,. t. „> tea s - 100], cr.i, the prospect oi i*a>nmg 
party- v.c, 0: •=■* once n.o-e rpp.? trad iron a cmuemotibie 111 their 
eve;-. Let v i.in r nri a o o>. . ’Wl" l'l-’io and tlv*’ picked again. 
Fri-ud-'. l pr..y tmu. d/' .-.1 y ar u‘ E "in npci more a glimpse of 
that tiniu, uu t -h:.r 1. i,u 1" may not be as fleeting as it 

had been* naio. . :,ap I .-my tm* . t : iy m ,v keep svtr betore 
them d, pi:tu e »i .hat 11* ity and Lie glnri ms vidas ot that 
freedom widen c.111 be sva i.niy tnioagh uie avenue oi national 
unity, so thaw ad e,se i.,at is of iair seeming, but which is associated 
witn slavery, may lo*.* its charm for them and be blotted out for 
all eternity. 

The Pettiness or Disturbing issues. 

Believe me, it is not by tawdry, tinselled rhetoric that I hope 
to settle M.u,h vita T issue 1 out, m though the issue of K.ndu-Mushm 
uatty l-s v.t tl, and, :n la^t *. ' most vua- 'hat we Lave to settle, 
the i'suos which di^tuio that rmty are contciupf'bly pctiy Nothing 
makes ;r • iu.e r-hai.ol *n i.so pettine&r. oi these issues, and I 
conlcoS 1 l.nu : o:.l ,,; i r, j r-* u‘c u’c caluamv oi our enemas that 
we are unlit lor Ke-pomuie Goveinme.it when 1 contemplate their 
potency tor mischief side by side with their pettiness Far be it 
iosm me to sneer the mode's of worship of my fellow-men ; but I 
feet unspcakab,y impressed when i i 1 .*k ihar there are iei'ow- 
countrymen o. m.ue, ."eluding my own co-.e igiomsts, who would 
jeopardise the recoceiv of our lost liDerty, including religious liberty 
itself, for the sat 3 of the satisfaction taey seem to deiive out of 
cutting a branch c£ Pip J tree over hanging a public thorouglitare 
and interfering with ilie passe ge o; a pole oi ridiculous length, or 
out of be. ting tom-toms and blowing uump-c-. oaiore a house of 
worship at prater-unit: wade raoiing m a process. on. Friends, if 
we cannot acquire a better sense of p oporuon let us be honest, at 
least vith ouuclves if not wu.h o hers mid give up ad thought of 
freedom. We must no*, i-.k o'" Swaraj even mtmn the Empire, let 
alone out of it. Wi c; t. Kenya to <*’ . *cs Iik- iu. or we to Kenya ? 
Why need we hanker at er a piece in. the I\.ng Emperor’.-. palace 
when wi, are hoc ev?n fu , or a place in his stables ? And what is 
it to us if the Holy Land of Islam sr.oold attract many a Casino and 
cafe chant ant, or the m-w warden o. Tiie Musalmans 1 Holy of 
Holie> fciBould bec‘n .3 cao of the long tele of impoteut potentates 
maintained by an impend. Cover .meat only to be pushed off their 
ancest. al thrones whenever they shou.d forget themselves and think 
that God has made them men and not merely puppets m an Imperial 
show. If alam 5 and pipal trees and noisy processions are our 
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•* horizon's utter 'urn", then all our Congresses and Khilalat Com- 
mittees are mere mockery. 

“ Let us ting down — the farce is noth.ng woi Lh.” 

Let 11s dose thw chapter 01 childish iaakc-be3icfs, and, taking 
the first tram back homo, let us devote ourselves hencef >rwari] to 
the realisation ot the ideal of petty seif-cu.ncern vvh.ch alone benefits 
a nation ot Mavis. L„t ns at least not take the sacred name of 
Liberty in vain. Let us add our confession to the claim oi our 
opponent^, and admit that God, Whom the great religious teache s 
oi the EaM m which qjl ilic existing religions nave had their source, 
had taught us to regard ns ju 5 t, nas \ei b^en so unjust to a fifth of 
mankind Jhat He has made them totally unfit for sell-rule, and has 
left lr to His White c.eaiures hruhng from Europe to correct His 
mistake, and cariy on for all time the administration ot India. But 
if we do not want to drag our spiutuai ancestors into the mire along 
with ourselves and to blaspheme a just God, let us elevate ourselves 
to the height of our ideals and lift the masses instead of sinking 
down to their low level. 


The Root of Evil. 

But since 1 have leferred to the low level o, the masses 
let me say this much ioi them that what i wrute in 1904 
m cutici'.ing the education given in tne Indian universities is still 
true, and oven to-day "the greater portion of bigotry agitates not 
the bo-soms ot the l^nor.-u t and the ll.iteiaie out excites to iury and 
to madness the lutle-Iearned of the land." And it is not the lovo 
of oui own religion that makes us quarrel with our fellow-country- 
men ot other iaiths, but sell-love ana pe*ty personal ambition. "The 
coming of the Mahatma" had meant the destruction of “the 
kingdoms of the nations" and the foundation in their place of the 
one united Kingdom of the Nation to be whose Chief Servant was 
bis great glory. But these little “kings" who had lost their little 
“thrones” were nut reconciled to the idea of nationa* service under 
the banner oi the Nation's Chief Servant, and were pining for 
rest rauon. So long as Mahatma Gandhi and Ins principal co- 
workers weie free, tney had not their courage to raise the standard 
of revolt, and their was no room ior them in the economy of the 
Indian world except a 1 * openly despised slaves oi the fo eigner or as 
secredy discontented aduemats oi the National Federation. And 
bo they chose the latter alternative. Bui, with the Mahatma 
immuied at YerrowJa they reasserted th^mr eives, and since they 
comd nut hope to occupy his position, they have p-raistently, though 
not professedly, addressed their appeals to communal passions and 
jealousies in, order to destroy the JNuUQuaL Federation and hasten 
the recovery oi their petty prracapaimes. Before tae advene of 
Mahatma Gandhi seveial streams, some large and some small, were 
running more or less parallel to each other, and little boats were 
being rowed on them, Soon after his advent, almost all of them 
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were diverted into one channel and became tributaries of a mighty 
river rapidly moving on to join the sea. On the broad bosom of 
this Ganges there sailed a powerful ship, manned by lusty 
sailors, captained by the Mahatma and flying the iNational 
flag. What the petty ambitions of petty men have been urging 
ever since the Mahatma's incarceration is thai we should scrap the 
big ship and take to the utile row-boats again. But since these 
little boats are not safe enough craft for the mighiy river hurrying 
on towards the sea, they propose a revolution in Nature hselt, and 
ask that the great river would flow back luto us old tributaries. 
But Nature cannot be thwarted, and the futility of the desire to 
make the Ganges flow backwards is a thmg known wen to our 
village foois. in the name oi this Congies-., and of the Indian 
Nation, nay, even m the name of that Destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we may, 1 warn this little breed ox men 
that God wilimg, they will never succeed, and that the Indian 
Nation cannot look upon their insidious activities with unconcern. 

Toleration and Fraternal Self-Sacrifice. 

Friends, to punish the guilty is not without its advantages even 
in the domain of politics ; but the surest remedy lor polit cal 
disunion is, as i have already suggested, to create m all sides a 
disposition to iorgeL and forgive. But this ir> not all, and if we 
desire to prevent a recurrence of regretable incidents we mus 
remove the causes of inction. Conformity m a.l things is only too 
often desi, jc 1 , an ’ this not only by tpe bigots, but also oy some of 
the most large-hearted of nun. Religious reiormers have at all 
times betraved a latal weakness for cum pu. he muon or die pre- 
paration a religious compound formed of many simples 
gathered fiom many different sources. they have fp.ped that 
oy adopting a poicy of inclusion they would be able uo form 
a fanh embracing doctrines culled irom d verse faiths and acceptable 
to all the fa. owers of all these faiths, ihat is how they hope to 
attain Un lo muy and secure confoimity. uut history lias snown 
that the cause of peace and unity has not been greatly iuituered by 
the formation of such eclectic taitns. only too often have uhey added 
one mote to the warring creeds existing before and have only in- 
creased the disunion they were creating. Such well-intentioned 
iudu «rs have at iast made peupie tall back u pun J o eration. this 
is not the mditferentism and absence of strong convictions which olten 
pass for tcieraaon, but a far more positive principle m ufe which 
co-exists with be lets passionately held. I could no define it better 
'.than by quoting an American who declared to a fellow-countryman 
c»khis holding ve y different views io h s own: *i strongly disagree 
wr^very word of wnat you say; but i bhaii flght, Sir, to the last 
dropV my blood for maintaining your right to say it." Inat, friends, 
,b taejbest definition of toleration. The Quran which caJL upon 
Musahians evei to fight in defence of then’ Faith whenever there 
ireedota o-f faith is . assailed or jeopardised, sums its teaching cm 
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to’erance in the wrmis* “Tovou your faith, to me mine." If we 
a’l agieed to act upon this principle, and at the same time empha- 
sised the features common to different faiths and the spirituality 
characteristic of all, there would be no strife in the world but peacp 
and tranquility everywhere. 

Application of this Principle to Outstanding Issues. 

Let us apply this principle to some of the outstanding issues 
between t!^e various communities of India. If, for instance, p occa- 
sions can be fak n ont*on public roads and no objection is taken to 
music bein^ p’ayed thereon, a Mu^alman should not object to a 
procession with music taken out by Hindus, or bv other non-Muslim 
neighbours of his, unless it interferes with his own exercise of some 
recognised right such as conducting Divine Service m a fitting 
manner If, again, a long pole can be carried in procession through 
the streets without danger to life and limb, no ron-Muslim should 
object to if if it is so carried •' with musical honours.” But then 
the Muslims indulging in such practices wh ch ar»\ r» » say the least 
of it, of doubtful religious vali litv, have no right to demand that a 
non-Muslim neighbour of th“irs should perm t the lopping off of the 
b>anches of a tree which he holds sacred, whether with reason or 
without it and which is growing on his land and is his property. If 
there is no law against smoking in public peaces, no Parsi shou’d 
object to a non-Parsi’s lighting a cigarette in a street even though he 
himself holds fire +0 be too *acred an e’ement to be defi'ed in this 
wiv, Similarly, if it is no ffence to slaughter animals, and a man 
kdls a fowl, or a cow, or a p mr kdls any animal to provide food 
for himself or for others or for sacrificial purposes or in a particular 
manner not involving cruelty to animals, his neighbour shou'd not 
object to it on the ground thn f he holds all life too sacred to be 
destroyed, or that he looks upon the cow as upon a mother, or that 
he considers a pig too unrienn to be eaten, or that he is requ red 
bv his own religion to kill animals in a different manner to h.s 
neighbour’s. In all these cases it is, of course, presumed that the 
animal slaughtered is the property of the man who slaughters it or 
causes it to be slaughtered, and not his ne ghbour's who-e property 
he may not unlawfully seize and use or destroy. But we have 
not, alas, reached a stage of toleration in India when the free 
exercise of his right by one of us can escape being resented 
by some oth *rs. In fact, the woist of it is that some of us while 
th*y insist upon tlie exercise of their right, sometimes exercise 
it with the desire to annoy them neighbours, and in a manner that 
is sure to annoy them The jeering at men of other faiths when one 
is taking out a proces-inn required or sanctioned bv our own faith, 
the beating of tom-toms and playing other instruments, which of'en 
produce more noise than music, with special vigour before a house 
of worship of another community, anf particularly when Divine 
Service pr some other religious rite is in progress and is likely to be 
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portion of tie savings from Military expenditure for the same 
purpose. Nevertheless 1 appeal to my co-religionists even to-day to 
discontinue the use of beef and not to wait until Swaraj is won when 
their sacrifice would be worth much less. The Joint Family system 
of India and not the free competition of the Manchester School must 
be our social and political ideal, for India's different communities. 
But if there is to be competit on among the communities that form 
the Indian Joint Family, let it be a competition m forbearance and 
se’f-sacrifice, and 1 maintain that the community which willingly 
surrenders more of its cherished rights and strongly- entertained 
sentiments for the sake of s’ster communities -and the peace and 
harmony of India will prove the most invincible in the end r 

Adjustment of Communal Shares in Representative 
Bodies and in the Administration. 

1 have already explained to you what I think about the main 
cause of communal quarrels and the share of the educated classes in 
misleading the masses and using them m order to se-ve their personal 
ambitious But matters like cow-killing and processions with music 
are not the omy things that provide sources of friction. The adjust- 
ment of communal shares in representative institutions, local, pro- 
vincial and All-India, and m the administration also, gives rise to 
bitter communa 1 dissensions, and here it is clearly impossible to shift 
the blame on the masses. Once more personal ambitions well or ill 
disguised as communal interests play a great part, and specious 
phrases, such as greater efficiency and superior educational qualifi- 
cations, are used to cover the injustice intended. This i9 all the 
more surpiising because similar pretexts when put forward by tie 
foreign bureaucrats are mercilessly exposed by the selfsame people. 
Since this fallacy of the higher efficiency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, 1 am compelled to say that the intelligence of 
the few can never be a proper safeguard of the interests of the many. 
And whin people are not actuated by motives of broad-minded 
patriotism, the superior intelligence of one group or section cannot 
be regarded by other groups and sections as a rather dangerous 
possession. It may, however, be that even where the motives are 
pure they are none the less suspect. That, friends, is our ‘kaima\ the 
legacy left by the injustice of past generations, and instead of 
taking undue offence, we must live down such lepatations. In 
politics as in business credit has first to be established, and a good 
balance-sheet and a moderately good dividend are far more useful 
in the long run than the most attractive prospectus. We could 
have gone much further on the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if 
minorities had been quite sure of the company which they were 
being invited to join. But the common platform of the Congress 
has now provided an excellent opportunity to a!. ( l us to prove the 
E* ''abiotic character of our motives, and howevei I >ng it may be 
’etf'oie we succeed in establishing our credit, nothing can he done 
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without it ; and losing our temper over unmerited suspicions, or 
hustling those who entertain them and trying to jockey them into 
an expression of confidence that they do not yet fee 1 in us, is 
poor business. 

The Lucknow Compact which forced the hands even of the 
bureaucracy and compelled it to agree to such poor Reforms as have 
been doled out to India would in all likelihood suffice for the present 
for such^pf us as have decided to enter the Legislatures ; and even if 
it does not, this shou’d spur us on, to quicken the pace and try to 
reach our national destination of Swaraj all the earlier so that we 
may re-afdjust communal shares m representative bodies. Friends, 
let me tell you frankly that I do not consider it likely that for some 
time yet we can afford to dispense with separate electorates, But l 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the day 
that the minorities themselves announced that they needed no such 
protection. It may perhaps help you to judge of my bonafides in. 
this matter if 1 tell you that 1 had strongly urged the adoption of 
the Indian plan for the protection of the Christian m.norities in the 
Eastern Vilayets of Turkey known as Armenia. 

But two intermediate steps may be taken before we abolish 
separate electorates altogether. The first is that the minorities 
should be free to elect any Indian as their representative. I shall 
deem it a great honour the day a non-Muslim minority elects me m 
preference to its own members to represent it in the national as- 
sembly. And I know of no Muslim to whom I could give my vote 
with greater confidence than to that great Khilafatist, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Another step that we could well take would be the progressive 
creation of mixed electorates, gralualiy to replace separate elec- 
torates. Some of you may perhaps remember that l had opp «ed 
the Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali who did not wish to risk any seat by 
agreeing to the retention of some mixed electorates, and wanted 
safe, even if fewer, seats for the Musalmans when the Minto-Alorley 
Reforms were being discussed. As inter-communal relations im- 
proved the number of seats thrown open for contest in mixed 
electorates may be increased and those allotted to separate electorates 
decreased, till a 1 come to be contested in mixed territorial elec- 
torates. The same poicy should be adopted in throw.ng adminis- 
trative posts open from communal to general competition. 

All the foregoing considerations have to be kept in view in 
dealing with the composition of local bodies where, although the 
issues may often be petty, the pass.ons of the people concerned are 
more liable to be excited. 

A sad enough confirmation of this is furnished by the unfortunate 
dissensions in the Punjab over the distribution of municipal seats. 
The conditions in that province sometime'- make me wonder whether 
JallianwaUah Bagh and the Crawling Lane are really situated in the 
Punjab, 
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Tvlnxr.vL Myoma. 

In the short pit -sage wh ; ch I quoted n n the es.rl.er pari o£ this 
add re?' frcm r.r.n*lKr rdtl"p" r i mine, dtliwitd as Iopv i-go t < m 
19 fi, I V.ci'i ’a .mod my an 1 -r.cn against p'ac'Rg any i«»innce «.n the 
** mi'.'i; It y ;n r ty of iso-'” ond > v, cold b/ the last pci son 

to bc.v'v 4 t. at \,e can m-a-z*: a unitzd people mei fy by for ding on 
1 lie 5*1' r “* tv f 1 Ma: *■.«„! .La— terrors Mery a co.i!- r *i formed :n 
* pp! n and a T -«jrr.tv b broken dov*»' efter t he diM ilush of 
vicicti at the poihs and in <J e ve y fi: c t days ni G.-veinnu^l, and if 
Swam 1 is not > n!y to le wm. hut alio to be retained theieaiter, our 
unity must be ha c e cn something more lasting than the^rnemotics 
of errawon suffering And yet I am compelled to remind both 
Hindus and Musa mans who ccmpluin so bitterly to-day of one 
another’s injustice t at \ know of nothing more difficult for either to 
enduie from the ether than the cold-blooded dec.sicn taken by 
Gene»al Tiver to sfccol and to shoot strong at Jalhanwallah Bagh and 
the cal* ulated national humiliation of the crawling Lane. It seems 
to me that we in the North sutler from a mental myopia, and as we 
move ft nvard our suffer rgs are left behind and gradually receed 
:» to rbscu*:ty, s<-> tlu t even at a very short distance ot time the 
trouble- cf t.-lay bint rut a 1 1 ^collection cf the teiro.s of yesterday. 
And what is worse, each community remembers only that which it 
lias itse f utiitTPiI, retain / \ in its memory no reco.d of the sufferings 
it had itself ,-iiised to others, 

THC Co'jMdMiY OF THE BAtJMASIIES. 

"Butin rehrr.ng thin to cunnvi.ines .ve aic ay’ ’ ? fr rgn thst 
n. is no* rt-rnnn n'ties that cans? ruf ris’g in o ; ke* c* uiumties in 
ihe « onif-e of popu.ar axlrays but lowdy elements ot Indza's p r puta- 
bon winch cause injury to the peace-lovin '< he badmashes belong 
to no comi rnnity but term a distinct community of their own and 
to it all is giist that comes to the mile I was g’ eatly impressed by 
an article contributed by Lala Lajpatrci f-om Lis American exile 
durum th* j War when Hindu monied clashes had suffered greatly m 
seme diY icts of the Punjab from the depredations of Muslim 
badmaskes. There was great danger of intercommunal strife, but 
the Lala ji hastened to point out that the Hindu sufferers had not 
ufEered hi cause they were Hindus but because tl ey belonged to the 
monied classes, H v.as s> case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
and not a case of the Hindus and the Musalnzans- This has always 
to be borne in mind, particularly when there are not only thu two 
contending parties but a third as well, which laughs just as heartily 
*3 we fight and abuse one another. Dr. I" ago re has spoken a great 
dea 1 since the outbreak of rowdyism m the Mori., on the subject of 
inter-commuual qua’rels; but the reports of his lei-tuies made me 
doubt a little whether he remembered what he wrote on the same 
subject when similar rowdy" m, but more deliberate and pre T ’ ; ously 
planned* had broken out over qow-killmg in Debar in 1917. He 
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happened to be travelling in a compaitment chared -with him by a 
Briririi m’litaiy officer vho sneered at Indian aspirations and askrd 
the Pc et li.nv 1 is f How -coir try men could talk of Swaraj when he 
a ioreigner had to be called in '“very now and tl en to take his trom.s 
to the disturbed areas and l<e p the peace between Indians of 
different faiths Then. ?t ea s r, the i oec remembe.-e 1 that lb'':® 
was a .hied who laughed while v;e suffered, and reminded the Hrihsh 
officer of his existence. The latter rcketl whether +her“ v;e r e no 
snch q..avf“ls before ihe advent of the Brit v- h. and Hi* Poet admitted 
their previous existonce well but lie was then prompt to point 
out that there was one difference. They quarrelled t*vi*n then but 
they did mot l«'t many suns go down upon their wrath because the 
moment they recovered their lost tempers they also recollected that 
they h-d to live together for bitter for worse and since life would 
be infinitely dull without more or Jess friendly intercourse, the 
sooner they made up their differences and became friends again the 
better But ever since the tertius gaudens had come on the scene 
such quarrels had b come more frequent and such reconc liationa 
fewer and farther between, 

The Hand of Esvu and the Voice of Jacob, 

European husbands and Indian wives have a horror of that 
triangular :amily ife in which the third ride is represente-1 by the 
mother-in-law Imagine then che blessed state of tha* union m 
whicn t’-e mother-m-laor is not only a permanent- featu e of family life, 
but m which she aione runs the household. An -1 worse than all, 
the mothei-in law that makes cacti o, us pme for single blessedness 
combines t-vo distinct natures m one person, and wtth ev^r ready 
sympathy consoles either party, as thi* occasion demands, and, bet t*r 
stid, con learns the other, in the joint roe the mother of both i 
This would indeed he matter for laughter if we had onlv sense 
enough not to be die dupes of tins double-dealing nr n her* 
in-'mv. Bui he morn-nt a cow is killed by a Musa’man in 
c provocative manner, or a noi^v prucessicm is taken our by a 
Hindu in front of a mosque wlice pr.ver mav be going on, we are 
ready to rush at one another’s throats forgetting l„at Mu^a’mans 
have never been known fob? waning whtn it was their own co- 
religionists that had to be denounced to the Government «,3 sedi- 
tionists and rebels, an. I that Hiudus have bad no better record of 
communal cohesion m similar circumstances. Our own suffeiings 
have taught us that theie is never a aek of one’s co-rehg onists 
to do a 1 the dirt;’ work that may be required of them, and when a 
Musalm.m is so ready to hurt a brother Muslim, or, for that matter, 
the entire Mus.im community, why need we be surprised if a Hindu 
is employed <o do the same ? No, friends, like badm *shes, traitors 
belong *o no community, but form a tr be of their own. Some of 
yon mu s 1, have lead Labour’s denunciation of "international Fina- 
nce,” We have even better reason to denounce 'Inter C<f~ nunal 
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Goondaism.” A Masalman may throw beef during the night into 
a temple or break an idol, and yet the Muslim community may be 
just as innocent of this provoking sacrilege as the Hindu community 
itself ; and in. similar circumstances the Hindu community may be 
wholly blameless even though a Hindu certainly threw pork into a 
mosque or desecrated the Holy Quran. 

But even more clear than this is the case of a Muslim Minister 
who may have shown favouritism towards Musa 'mm m tlje matter 
of patronage, and of a Hindu Munster smniady showing undue 
favour to Hindus. Obviously they are members of a foreign Govern- 
ment whatever caste-mark they may bear. The hands are the 
bands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. And yet the 
people of a province that has still to stop the pensions of a Dyer 
and an O’Dwyer are prepared to co-operate with those who insist 
on paying for Indian murder out of Indian funds, and to cease to 
co-operate with their neighbours and fellow-sufferers, only because 
a M.n ster who happens to belong to the community ot latter d s- 
penses -uch petty patronage as the iteform» empower him to do in 
a manner that doe3 not meet with their approval. After this one 
wonders wnat Non-Co- operation means. \\ hen the Congress publ.c- 
ly is welcoming Indians who resign their posts, even though it 
thinks it is perhaps too much just yet to call upon them to resign, 
there are people wno caii themselves Congressmen but forget ah 
that Mahatma Gandm had taught them of Non-co-peration only 
because a Minister m their province is giving a lew more petty posts 
to members of his own commun.ty than they think he ought to do. 
Friends, it is not a little enbarrassmg to me that this Minister happens 
to be a co-rehgionist 01 mine ; but helieve me, I would have fe.t even 
more ashamed than 1 now feel embarrassed if the complaint about 
such petty posts had come from my co-religionists. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan Saheb lor whose speedy and complete recovery we all pray, 
has related to me what unspeakable shame he felt when co-religion- 
isis of his and mine had the hardihood to show some sciatches on 
the walls ot the mosques at Multan, and some broken pitchers in 
justification ot thei: cuunter-claim that if Hindu temples had been 
destroyed their own mosques uid not. altogether escape. 

Ihe Parable of ihe Wise and the Foolish Mother. 

Let me ..dd that 1 would never have mentioned thi had 1 wanted 
to compiaiu atiout tne Hindu attitude m the matier, 1 have done 
so because I feel certain that th- Muslim mentality does not seem to be 
any better, and neither community is above these petty consideration*. 
But even if the Musalmans had been any better i would not have 
complained of the Hmdus, for experience teaches us that it serves 
no purpose for a member of one community to rebuke the members 
of aaother. That task must be left to its own members. How 
oicta nave we not se*n I ttle chiauea bviag m the same quarter of a 
town playing together and then quarrelling aver little things ? L,veiy 
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boy rushes back to his own mother with a woeful tale of the wicked- 
ness of his playmates, and, of course, an equally pathetic descrip- 
tion of his own virtues. The wise mother uniformly decides against 
her own child and rebukes him ; and if he still persists in his com- 
plaint, he is 1 old not to make such unsociable creatures his play- 
mates any more. The street which is usually the common play- 
ground is thenceforward declared beyond the bounds, But solitude 
soon begins to pall upon our virtuous young friend, and a little 
separation begins to purge his playmates of all their sins so that by 
the second or third day they are complete’y absolved, and he asks 
for, and secures, his mother’s permission to play with them once 
more, though not before he is told that he is not to come to her 
again with the ta’e of his undeserved sufferings. And this is the 
way that peace is secured But, alas, I have seen foolish mothers as 
well as wise ones, and perhaps the former constitute a majority. 
The moment their young hopeful comes to them for sympathy and, 
even worse, for effective support, t h ey shed motherly tears of deep 
anguish over him, and when they have exhausted one emotion they 
make use of another and, going to the mother of the wicked boy 
who had been so unjust to their little angel, bitterly complain of 
him and drop not a few hints that his upbringing has evidently been 
neglected. This leads to still plainer hints from the other side 
that the complainant was a devil incarnate, and that with such 
parents to bring him up it was not altogether the poor creature’s 
fault. And then the fray begins. The big guns of abuse are sent 
up at a gallop, and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free 
up to the seventh gpn 'ra'i m are brought into action. Then appears 
the male auxiliary, a id if he i9 equal y d-void of common-sense and 
equally jealous of his izzat he opens fire instantly with something 
that shatters the izzat of the adversary for ever. 1 hus when the 
other male auxiliary rushes up to the scene of action r n hearing the 
noise of this bombardment, he calls a truce to this wo. dy warfare, 
and, like the practical creature that he is. he promptly breaks the 
head of the other male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if 
hostilities remain confined to the families directly concerned. The 
best commentary on all this is furnished bv the action of the brace 
of young barbarian** with whom hostili’ies had commenced walking 
off arm-in-arm to enjoy another game of ‘gilli-danda* or 'kabaddi* just 
as police may be marching the Big Four off to the lock-up ! 

It is such experiences as these which have taught us that the 
best method of settling intercommunal quarrels is neither to advo- 
cate the cause of your community, as r> my time 1 have often done 
nor even to pose as an arbitrator wuh an open and a judicious 
mind, but to earn the abuse of your own community. A,nd since 
my brother and I have received an earnest of thi* al eady. i feel 
satisfied that not only am I qualifying myself for the office of a 
genuine patriot, but that I may begin to entertain hopes that the 
two communi'ies will soon be reconciled. After this, need l say I 
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recommend this course < i * political exercises" to all my friends of 
every community ? 

Sanghatan 

Having explamed my own attitude at such ^ngth I do not think 
I am ci ? led upon to say much about the Sanghatan. I have cer- 
tainly never publ*c!y opposed it, and if anyone thinks so he is 
mis’-aken, and must have been misled by some ill. reported speech 
o. inter v evv* 1 his is entirely an affair of my Hindu brethren, and 
it they thick they need a Sanghatan they si ould be allowed a per- 
fectly free hand m the matter. Every communitv is entitled to 
undertake such social reform as »t needs, and if the Kanghalan 
£■» organised to remove untouch-bihty and to provide for the 
spe.’dy assimi ation of the Antyaj and their complete absorp- 
tion into Hindu society, I must rejoice at it both as a Musalman 
and as a Congressman. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called 
upon the Hindu delegates “ to make a special effort to rid Hinduism 
of the reproach of umoucliability” and “ respectfully u ged th^ 
religious heads »o help the growing desire to :eform Hinduism in 
the ma+ter oi its treatment of the suppresse 1 classes," this question 
has enlistid the direct interest and sympathy of the Congress. 1 
remember very well th it 1 1 wards the closing months of the year 
IQ2I, Mahatma Gandhi was making the removal of untouchabi'ity 
the test of the Hindus, yearn .ng for Swaiaj and if orthodox Hindu 
religious bodies have now s-enous'v decided to make the required 
tefo m m Hinduism it is bound to rejoice the hearts ot that large- 
hearted H ndu and of all his olluwers. 

But l cannot help recalling that this matter remained in 
abeyance for a cons durable time, and that it was nnf taken up with 
any great zeal until after the tragic events in Malabar had caused 
some months later a wave of indignation and resentment to sweep 
over the distant Punjab, and Multan Hindus had themselves suffered 
from the uuru y passions of the Muslim mob. It is this combination 
of circumstances which causes uneasiness to many of those who 
yearn for the unification of India and know how little weight our 
recently achieved unitv can just yet sustain. A. broken limb which 
has just come out of a steel frame should not be too severely 
strained We may not bel eve every suspicion or rumour, but we 
must not overlook their potency for mischief if they are not quickly 
removed or disprove l ; and there is no doubt that people are busy 
creating the suspicion that the removal of untouchability is not 
intended to result in the absorp ion of the suppressed classes into 
Hindu society but merely to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu 
ide m futu e affrays This being so, I ask if there is no ground for 
the uneasiness of Mahatma Gandhi's followers who have been 
sedulously taught, in the words of our resolution at Nagpur “ to 
lay spec-al emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE being an integral part of 
the Non-Co-operation Resolution," and to invite the attention of 
the people to the fact that " NON-VIOLENCE in word and deed is 
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as essential between the people themselves as in respect of the 
Government," and, finally, that *' the spirit of violence is not onlv 
contrary to th ' growth of a true spir.t of democracy, but actually 
retard-? the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of Non-Co- 
operation. " If in removing the reproach of untouchabihty we give 
cause to the world *0 reproach us with adding to pre-existing vio- 
lence, will it not sadden the heart of the Mahatma ? Friends, let us 
befriend the suppressed Masses for their own injured sak^s and 
not for *the sake of injuring others or even avenging our own 
injuries. 

Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the increase of 
interest in physical culture. 'I his s all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from /ny section of the Indnn peop’e 
their is cause only for joy. He'e, too, however, there arises the 
qnes ion of the sp rit, and I am sincerely glad that the frank discu- 
ssions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity to Pandit Modan 
Mohan Malaviva to proclaim to the wo rid tint he h on self favours 
the cieation of common akiiadas in which young men of a. I com- 
munities can take their share. As for the protection of life and 
property and— I regret that 1 should have to add— the honour of 
our sisters, he again proclaimed his original mtention that common 
territorial Civic Guards should be formed. It was > nly because lit* 
was told that the Hindu Sabha by which his motion was being 
discussed could not constitutionally bind other communities that he 
altered his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guards. 

The Sanghatan of the Congress Conciliation Committee 

But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hind u-Mu slim 
Unitv Committee i ecommendei certain resolutions to the Congress 
for adoption on all these subjects, and since they were immediately 
passed by the Congress let us now see that we give full effect to 
them. To prevent the possibilfcy of disunion we have, in th- first 
place, to establish at the headquarters of every district, under the 
supervision of the District Cong ess Committees, and in consultation 
with Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sabhas and other responsible 
local associations, mixed Committees for the maintenance of peace 
and security throughout the districts. In case of any incident likely 
to disturb such peace and security, they would mdeavour to 
minimise its evil consequences and provide for a speedy and satis- 
factory sittlement, and would encourage the people, in case of any 
provocation, to conduct themselves with restraint, and to refer the 
matter to such Committees for redress of their grievances, instead of 
themselves resorting to retaliatory measures. I have since then 
realised with grief and pain that in some districts the Congress 
Committees have ceased to function, and that Congress workers 
have m some cases themselves taken a leading part in exciting inter- 
communal hostility. This would necessitate for some time at least 
the formation of supervisory bodies to check the work of the District 
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Committees and to be a substitute for them in areas in wh.ch such 
Committees have not been formed. A permanent Provincial and 
» simitar Natl nai Conciliation Board also teem to me to be called 
for, and had *m U Boards been in ex stence perhaps they could have 
Evened unfortunate collision.- in some localities. Thes„* Boards could 
perhaps be u*ih ’• d a'-c> for making enq nines into similar incidents 
that fctur in spite ot all o:.r precautions, and, if necessary, to 
apportion the g.ult between toe communities concerned. Let us be 
readv with cur wiAvhiReiv* and if the people know tliAt ■■ oemean to 
stamp out si: h m and to mamta n peace, security and inter* 

communal trier. l-mp, ’here is little likelihood of our having to sit in 
jud'ujjwvf up-.n i rtru-Ing communities. • 

Civic Guards. 

Inthe next place the Congress resolved atDelhitha" itslocal Com- 
mittees be instructed to form and maintain, under their own supervision 
and control, lccal Crops ci Civic Guards (open to all communities), 
throughout the country, for the maintenance cf peace and order andior 
the p.rfmiuance oi other civic duties. Lccal Committees of the Con- 
gress were also to be instructed to induce and encourage the people to 
take up physical culture and to provide nece-'sarv facilities for this pur- 
pose so that oui people may be enabled to undertake their self-defence. 
I have heard of communal dals and akhadas, but 1 fear the local 
Committees have not yer had sufficient time to organise Congress 
Corps of Civic Guards and open Congress akhadas. I, however, know 
of one School cf Physical Culture at Ajmer which sent some of its 
members to the Delhi Congress and while pleased with their 
physical development 1 rejoiced still more when I learnt that, in 
spite of much persuasion to throw tn their lot with their community 
during the unfortunate affray there an l indulge in partisan violence, 
these young men remained wholly n n n-v olent and refused to take 
aides. Can anyone say after this that the Congress exercises no 
influence > Wherever we have men like our Arjunlal Sethi ji, 
Maulana Moiouddin and Mirza Abdul Oadir Beg, we may confidently 
look forward to the maintenance, or,’ at least, the ear' est possible 
restoration, of peace. Dr. Hvrdikar has, I am happy to say, 
interested himself in the err a lion of Volunteer Corps, and, let me 
confess friends, that even to-day when I am presiding over the 
Canutes' I feel I would be more in niv element if I were working in 
Dr. Hardikar’s place. If only the Government knew how necessary 
is the foimation oi volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep our 
crowds even mere peace lul than they already are and far more 
orderly and self-restrained, it would not dieam of using its Criminal 
Law amendment Act against them and their organ se-s, provided, of 
course, it too desired peace and order to prevail m the land. In 
this matter I have a personal end to serve also. Travelling as con- 
stantly as I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and 
being unfortunately only too often carried in processions, I feel the 
need of such Corps more than the stay-at-homes among us, and I am 
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often tempted ti take in hand thi losal volunteers attending on 
such occasions, forgetting for the moment that no man can attend 
at Ins own funeral ! 

Sz.::st: of Honour or our Badm tsnrts. 

Bat let me say one wavl on the .sublet of the protect on of the 
honour of our women before I take leave ol tile Saagiufin. quis-lion, 
and let me pieface iny ia=t ward on the subject vnth the a. 1 mission 
that it i$*not really 111m 1 h it my Wife'-.. At Almora, wlnre she wai 
a ldress njr a ladies’ meeuug compo-?°l munly of h.-r Hinda -usicrs, 
she said that it in a pbac® such as Aimora, where Mu caimans form a 
very maigfliucant minority, she fotini that an anti-Mu-lim riot had 
broken out, and nei male relations were not available to help her 
to protect her own or her daughter's honour, she would unhesi- 
tatingly appeal to the fi r st Hindu a-, to a brother even it she knew 
him to be a badmash, and ask ivm to take her and her children 
under his personal protection. She said she had enough confidence 
in the sense of honour even of 1 nd-.aS bad mashes and in their 
“sportsmanship” so to speak, and I doubt if the e are many 
buxlmadies in In-Fa on whom such a pci so ml appeal of a sister in 
distress will fail to n ive any effect. F i lends, trust disarms even 
wickedness and succeeds whe;e six-chambered revolvers fail and 
Shakespeare knew human nature better than some of us seem to do 
when he wrote : 

“There is a soul of goodness in things evil." 

I cannot do better firm to appeal to my sisters to teach us to 
trust each ota^r more than we do at piejent, and by their own 
courageous confidence develop in the worst of us that God-given 
“soul of goodness." 

Shuddhi 

Another movement that has aft ted Hindu- Muslim relations is 
Shuddhi. 1 myself bed ve m a missionary rel^ion, and by a mis- 
sionary re’.ig on should be taken to mean one m which, in the words 
of Professor Max Muller, the spreading of the truth and the con- 
version of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty, it is 
the spirit of truth in the hearts of believeis which cannot rest unless 
it manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied 
till it has carried its message to every human soul, till what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all the members 
of the human family. Christianity and Buddhism as well as Islam 
are known to be missionary religions, but J udaism, Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism are generally regarded as non-missionary. 

Now, this has been my complaint for a long time against 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad in 1907, I 
had pointed out the contrast between Mu salman 3 and Hindus by 
saying that the worst that could be said of a Muslim was that he had 
a tasteless mess which he called a dish fit for kings, and wanted all to 
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slure it with him, thrusting it down the throats of such as did not 
rchsh it and would rather not have it, while his Hindu brother who 
prided himself on his cookeiy, retired into the privacy of his kitchen 
and gtecthly devoured ail that had cooked, without permitting 
evt*n the shadow of hi? brother to fall on his iood, or sparing even a 
crumb for him. Ihi-s was said not altogether m levity ; and, in fact, 
I once a s ked Mahatma Gandhi to justify this feature ot his faith to 
me. It w ill be strange, then, if to-day, when there are evidences of 
a mission jrv /.ail m the activities of my Hindu brethernfl should 
resent their efforts in spreading thur faith. More than that, if the 
Malkana Rajputs aTe in reality so unfamiliar with Islam as to be 
taken for Hindus, Musaimans must thank Hindu missionaries for so 
forcibly remind ng them ot their own duty to look to the condition 
of millions of Musaimans whose knowledge of Islam is as defective as 
their practice ot its rites is slack. 

Both communit'es must be free to preach as well as practice the 
tenets of their respective faiths. There are competing types of 
culture in the world, each instinct with the spirit of propagandism, 
and 1 hope we live in an age of conscious select on as between ideal 
systems. We cannot suiely wish to practice that wasteful, and at 
best, a prrcarious, ehrmnation of * false doctrine " by actual destruc- 
tion of those who hold it. t hope the ag of the Spanish Inquisition 
has gone for ever, and no one would think of abolishing heresy by 
wiping out the heretic Progre c s is now possible along the more 
direct and less painful path of conversion. But u must be the result 
Of the exercise of the ©owe ot i at ion v o noice, and the man whose 
cunvers* n we s j ek mn<t b - * free T o choose his faith. What true 
Muslim C‘>uld be satisfied by the land of “ conversion ’* which some 
fcinatical Moplahs a:e brheved to have effected during the period of 
the Malabar troub'es by forcibly depriving some Nairs of their tufts 
of hair in .icalirg their Hindu faith ? No better in the sight if God 
is that outward conformity which is forced upon a pe son by bring- 
ing undue worldly piessure to bear upon him. 

AUegations of such pressure by zemindars and money- 
lenders and by a numerical majority of neighbours m the 
surround ng area have been made and tft ed, and counter-allega- 
tions have been made. Ti,is cannot but react unfavourably on 
national unity ; and when over a very small matter the decision to 
put a stop to all demons*- tive and inflammatory method'- of mass 
conversion and reclamation was given up, the Hinau-Mushm Unity 
Committee at Delhi recommended to the Congress a resolution which 
was duly adopted, that a Committee be formed enquire mto 
incidents connec* -J with ,J Shuddhi" and “ Anti-couddm" move- 
ments, to visit plains wherever coercion, intimidation, exc-cise of 
undue pressure or intluence. or use of methods of proseiytisatir-u 
intonsisimt with such a religious r.b.ect is alleged or suspected, and 
to recommend sue© means as it thinks necea^ary for the pie cention 
o£ such practices. Every political party in the West is, or, at least, 
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pretends to be, jealous of us h nour, aryl willingly co'^enis to have 
n, Coirupt Piuctices Act parsed by the Legi-hu-ire. We who pr de 
our.-elves* on our g. eater spintmJry must be tr.'v jo nous of our 
reputations, and a n?ti*uial rndy ):ke the Cor *ress is a proper 
authority to advi-e ah o smuiunin s in th i matter, if nor to eninrre 
a Corrupt Practices Aot ; s part or the unwMticn law of the nafi m. 
My own balm is that ho*h >i les arc working vi'ii an ey- ranch 
more on th- nest decennial Census than on heaven b,.e.i n r .d I 
fiankly confess it is or. such occa^i-ns tLr.t I M r , r ii f -,i the <1 ays \vh**n 
our toretathurs settled tilings by cutting heads rather than counting 
them. 

AE' 0 ?.pt:on cn Convex 3 ion 

The quarrels about ala':s and mr \l tr-'cs an I musical pro- 
cessions are truly clidd.sli ; bj: there 1 - on.- quest* on wh'ch ran 
easily iurni«h a ground ice comp' a nt c: uaf .enily action if commu- 
nal activit.es are not amicably adjured. i Mj >; 1 he qu* lion of the 
conveision of the Suppres.-ed C.a-jes if Hindu society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian miss.onary is already busy 
and no one quarrels with him. B.n the moment some Muslim 
Missionary Society is organist u for the sama panto .s there is every 
likelihood of an outcry in tie Mind a Pi ess. It has been suggested 
to me by an influential an 1 wealthy gentleman who is able to 
organise a Millenary Socatv on a large scale for the Conversion 
of the Supposed Ci t'vit it «.VuM be p-i**ub1e to reach a 

set’.eineu \uu le dr < Hu. i:; g e.c an mu dr. . ie th'* Ccuntry 
into -e pa: ale a teas v. ere rim Pi and S i lr.i Mi. -ion. tries Cvuld 
.vnpt-ctively work e.c f ; c.m n ; . p:<q»ir..;, ...* t-t i vett, o** 

longer unic of ume i. ncC. .a«.y u.n e-tmiareoi d e . ambers it is 
prepared to abso b or convert. Th.r.o estimates wou.d of course be 
based on the number ot workers ^nd funds each had to spare, aud 
tested by the actual figure* oi the vreviius period, in this way 
each community wou d bo i*ee to d^ t.ii work ot at sarpt-on and con- 
veision, 01 rather, of reform without c.iances* of ct. l i-ion with one 
another. 1 carnot say m what light niv Hindu brethren will take 
it and I place this sue gestion tentatively m all frankness and 
sincerity before them. Ad tuat t &av iai m.v>« If is that I have 
seen the condition ot the *kdi parej* in the Baroda State and ot the 
Gnucu m the <"enna; Piovraces and I iraiikiv rorfess it is a reprach 
to us all. If uie Hindus w U n n t absorb mem into their own society, 
others will and mu-t, and then the ortho ox Hindu too ”"11 cease 
to treat them as untouchables. Conversion seems to t. oasmute 
them dv a strong alchemy. But does this not place a premium upon 
conversion ? 

The Duty of hie Press. 

On ce more the best and surest i emedy is a change in tin* spirit 
of proselytisation ; but that cannot be expected with a Press so un- 
restrainedly partisan as we have 1,0*— y m parrs of India. I am 
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mv$t If n jmrnalist, nml you all know that I have undergone some 
htile s.w un» lor the* a.ik‘* i-.f seeunng the freed jm of the Indian 
i'.e,-.. Atiewt, I i<*n claim the honour, it honour it be, to have 
li ured .n b.e k.» ng . &ie under the late lam.-ntaule Piess Act, and 
n was i \, i ) ‘t irtt . t.us lox even if I could not be at the kill. The 
lCMtWil Ok t c u c i e.rui feu.ra makes it all the more necessary 
taattwd: ..i ( \e:u-e grealoi restraint than before over ourjelves. 
Let h.i it I ... n imu i t us Veinaeii'ar Press in the Punjab mokes 
:n ■ .1%,*' *■ . v.,.t a A i> not checked by the combined enCrts ct all 

Ci ■: ■;.* lihv.i wi': r .‘ us . :gh tor tne rcsmieetion oi ih at dead 

and u ".nc. i>i • e oi :n«reaucrat<c legislation. Not that the bureau- 
find m-ca ia our Punjab papers to wfrch ft would be 
incline I to up:>iy the piovisions of the P:ess Act even if it were 
re uru-ctcl, in: in the e-tmiaticn of the bureauciat the oflence 
jtnuVi'uibie un Is* section A oi the Indian Penal Code is not to be 
linnitd m the « *ra>, breed h vita that punishable under section 124-A 
ot mat C f ke. Amt even though the Press Act is no more, the 
Penal code and the Civn Courts, where damages can be claimed by 
oiiic.tls liiu.au"! by the Government for alleged defamation, serve 
the <1 jv.ruvent well enough. But the nation remains wholly un- 
prole tei, an 1 it is up to us not to le xve it so exposed. It was I 
who stu ngly u gevl the Rmdu-ilushm Unity Committee last 
beptember to rec miniend to the Congress a resolution on the subject 
ot the P t-»-. Uie Congress was asked to instruct its Working 
Comnmtu* to i s s.ie a nnni.esto inviting the attention of the Indian 
r,e>\ fpiprts le. tiie exiumu necessity of exercising great restraint 
wi * n Ta m., \vi <• m uk.v* to durcriale.-coiiiiiiirul ielations, 
,t ..1 als-u 1.1 ti‘ A jiiing ewnts an i incidents, ltlal.ng co inter-communal 
duj'eriiunsi a .! m coiiinyM-iug upon thtrn. it was a^ked to appeal 
to them not to adop, an attitude which might prove detumcntal to 
the best interests of iudia and whicu migut embitter the relations 
between d'tt-.-rent comm unities. It was aUo recommended to the 
'.ongie&s that its Working Committee mi^ht be instructed to appoint 
-n each pi* v,:>ce a small Committee wmch should request such 
newspa^ti- ** publish any matter likely to create inter-communal 
dissensions ii.a« they siiouid desist from following such a course of 
**cti<in, and that if, m sp,te oi tins irienaly advice, no useful result^ 
vc.e achieved, ti e.-e Committees should proclaim such newspapers, 
if even after this they uiu nut alter taeir attitude, a boycott of them 
oy Congressmen was to be declared in the last t escrt. The Congress 
adopted thi-s resolution also, but i fear its executive has not yet had 
time to carry cut the instructions issued by the Congiess. The most 
important work that we have to do apart from this, of restoring 
Hmdu-Musum unit 5', is to organise an adequate permanent estab- 
lishment for the Congress and its Provincial and Local Committees, 
for it is no use passing Resolutions in the Congress which cannot be 
attended to by the honorary executive for lack of a paid, permanent 
establishment. 
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Friends, von mav perhaps sav I have taken np too murh of your 
time in describing and detailing what the Congress did at Delhi* and 
have hardly anv proposals to place before you to-day. My answer 
is that you need few fresh proposals if von are determined to carry 
out those which von have already accepted. At Delhi we were able 
to prnclpim to the world that we were not entitled with the 
existing state of afLiirs and that we were resolved to remain unite 1, 
That its^f cleaned the air to a g r eat exfen* - ; but this was not a'l. 
We had prnvi ’ed temedies essentially suund in prinr.ole for re ir 
national ills ; only we have not so far had time to r,~e them. We 
spent perhaps too much time in examining, annlvring and criticising 
the resolutions we had passed nt Delhi, and a large spet’on of 
Congressmen has been kept brsv bv the elections. T'nVss von adopt 
other measures to restore the national nnitv it wdl he the tlutv of 
your executive to carrv out the measures alrcadv atV?i*ed. Bu f 
your executive will fad to Pcccmpli-h onvthii g of lasting value 
unless it has your ungrudging support an l active 'vMst.u.Ce. In 
fact, vou are your own ir.rst effective exeevrive, end as vour servant 
specially nominated by vou fer the year that i- now crmmoncing, I 
appeal to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders. 

To the Indian Press I wou’d address mv most earnest apnea’ 
urging the Press to rise to the he ght of the occ ision and no’ - to 
disappoint the high expectations of one who is himself a journalist. 
When I was recently at Bij aour agai’ and fo- the first time visited 
its famous dome, a friend who was as d«vplv impres^d as mvself bv 
that wonderful pile, a^hel mu in a whisper r*,ht a^n s the dome 
if Europe wrh all its boast of =up;ruvr.ty had a whinnering 'sailer v 
such as that of the Go! ‘Gnnbadh It is no doubt - a most astonishing 
experience to be ab’e to hear distinctly across «uch a ue.’t space 
everything that is whispeied, and the nine ecli jes Twirl in that 
va’lery are equally remark i Me. Mv friend was for the moment 
living thu bdlliant past of Biiapur over again and felt inordinate 
pride in the achievements of h s Muslim ancestors. It was no doubt 
a great shock to him when I whispered back that the Whispering 
Gal’ery of Europe was even mo’C marvellous. And th- n T told him 
that Europe’s Whispc-nng Gallery was the Pre=s, its Fourth 1'stat-e ! 
Every lie softly whispered in the privacy of the F.ditor- Proprietor’s 
sanctum was shouted across a 5 l the continents, increasing in pitch 
and volume with every reverberation till it ended in the united 
shriek of hundreds of millions, leaving no chance fur root tongue- 
tied Truth to be heard. And yet it is just as easy to make the world 
resound with the thunderpeals of Truth as with the shrieks of 
Falsehood, and it is for the Indian Press to choose whether it will 
serve as the Whispering Gallery of Truth or of Falsehood. 

Swaraj and Foreign Aggression 

Before ! fake final leave of the Hindu-Muslim question I wish 
to declare that if India wins Swaraj it will satisfy all the religious 
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requirements of a Muslim in India. Swaraj, Sarv-Raj, or the Raj 
of all, unpl.es Swadl.arroa, and must imply that in an Eastern 
omurv. It i 3 not therefore nece=siry that a Musalman hould sit 
on the throne of the Muyhals at Delhi, and we have all seen how the 
greatest M isiim State ha^ '•eas .d to have a Royal Throne and has 
con ve. tel ilv-U into a Repuhhc. Every true Muslim look 0 back 
with pr le up .n the Unity Years of tne Tru'y Guided Khalifas 
during wh o’. tr.e S.;ec. j: ">or*. <~i the Prophet and tne Ciunrnanders of 
the Faithful '.uh wl» ail .V laa was pleased) weie the Chief Servants 
of the Coma.oaw .-alth. I shun spread over the major portion of the 
c.vuised w-rl i an.i its empire extended over all the continents of the 
known war. 1; oat no Muslim holds dear the memory of Islam's later 
Conquers and expansion as that of the first thirty years when it was 
the prile of the Musbm envoy to tell the envoys of the 
Byzantine anl Iranian empires who had been boasting of the 
despotic power of tuei. reaped ive rulers that the Muslims had them- 
selves npp mtei their ru.et and would depose him just as readily if 
he acted against the Law ol God. Victory lias not been snatched 
iron the jaws cf del eat and despair by the valiant and God-fearing 
Turks to no p irpose, and I feel confidin'- that once they are free from 
the distractions inevitable after the victories both of war and peace 
they wilt revhe with God’s assistance the glories not of the Omayyide 
or Abbasi L Empire, b it of the fust Thirty Years of the Khiiafat 
before there wuie any k.ngs or dynasties. 

I have my o.\n views of the possible adjustment of the relations 
of all Mudm S ates and the Kuahta, but this is not the occasion to 
state them. It wauhl suffice if I state here that Musalmans can 
sat.sfy ah tlveir religious requirements no matter who is their secular 
sovereign so long us they reeegm-e thac “ there is no governance 
but GcdVh and that “Him alone are we coramanled to serve”. 
As in every religion, there are in Islam certain things which every 
Musa'nrin la repined o do and oenain things which he is required 
not to do Between these dut e.i and prohibitions lies a vast stretch 
of ground n which he is tree to roam about except for certain things 
which are m the nature of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey 
no creature of God who c <mm uid-~ him to neglect one of these duties 
or to disregard one ol t.ieso prohibitions, and it makes no difference 
whether that person is ano of nu own parents or Ins master or ruler, 
wh'ther he is an enemy or a friend, or whether he is Muslim or a 
non-Muslim. So long as the temporal pjwur of Islam is adequate 
and is always at the dispo-al of the Khalifa, it matters little whether 
a Muslim is a subject of a ulus' im or ot a non-Muslim. All he needs 
is the fu.lest freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his 
religious duties and prohibitions. Even if a Muslim soveieign, nay 
even if the Khalifa hirutelt, commanded him to d’sobey God, he 
must refuse ; and it i-> obvious that he could not render unto a non- 
Muslim Ca»aar what be could not render unto a Muslim Csesar 
because it was due only to Go 1 This being so, I cannot understand 
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why there need be any question nf a Muslim's unflinching loyalty 
to a Swaraj and Swadharma government. 

As lor the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghan stia 
attacking India with the assistance of Indian Muslims, it is the 
creation of fear and cowardice, and can only be laid at rest by 
courage and self-confidence. I must say it did my heart good to 
hear my esteemed friend Pandit Jawaharlal say, “ Let us win Swaraj 
and we shall see who comes.” We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all cornels, and it will be no easy matter to snatch away Freedom 
from the hands that have succeeded m winning it back altera 
C'ntury-and-a half of slavery. As for myself, if India ever needs a 
humble soldier to resist an agrrresso*-, be he the Musdm or non- 
Mu-lion, vour comiade whom you ha''e to day called out of the 
r.ink^ will gladly fill his place in the tanks. He certainly will be 
no deserter. 


Afghanistan . 

I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which had been 
considered in official circles to be highly' treasonable, although itembo- 
died nothing moie or less than tlio sentiments my brother and I hadex- 
pres-ei in a l a tter we had addressed from th .* Betul gaol to the Viceroy, 
had not found much fav< *ur even m Afghanistan. And I do not wonder 
that our Afghan neighbours feel a little hurt when they are so often 
described as i i they were harbouring designs on India. If only we 
knew how difficult His Majesty the \me. r must be finding the rask 
of organising his kingdom and developing its resources without the 
assistance of foreign personae 1 , wewou’d nottalk of the pis&.bil'ty of 
an Afghan asgre sion Afghan. stan is enough to keep him and his gov- 
ernment fully ».ccupied without the additional worry of the problem of 
how a kabul pony can swallow an Indian elephant. If the Afghans 
are hurt merely because I explained my own position in the event 
of a hypothetical aggression from Afghanistan, what must be my 
own feelings in having to explain that position? Because 1 am 
a Muslim L have not ceased to be an Indian, and it is surely humilia- 
ting to any ndian’s rational pride to think that his fellow-country- 
men regard his country and theirs as an easy prey for any foreign 
assailant, no matter how weak. 

“And the Fourth would Knock me down”! 

Friends, you will forgive me if l relate a story here which 
seems so applicable to our own situation. I have to preface it with 
a special apology to my Banya friends because, whosoever may 
have been the author of the story, he had certainly lived in an 
age much anterior to ours when the most courageous 'eader that 
India has known in recent tunes happens to be no other than a Banya 
and one of his chief lieutenants and lovers is “my brave Banya” as 
I call my dear friend Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. The story is that four 
travellers happened to meet each other on the road and agreed to 

0 
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trawl toother for safety’s sake. It happened that after dusk they 
v ere met by some highwaymen ^ho demanded the surrender of all 
the r b-longnga Then they discovered that their assailants were 
also only lour. One of the travellers who was a Ka] put whispered 

his comp m ion who was a Pathan that he could successfully 
Jackin, the b:_*gest of the highwaymen. ThereupDn the Pathan 
assured the Ikrput that, <or his part, he too could manage to deal 
w’th t’.enex? b*ggest. ' hns encouraged the third of the travellers 
who was a middle-age 1 Brahmin said : “And l could kncfck down 
tb th rd ’ Then cime the turn o 1 the fourth who was a Binya, and 
equn'l}* nromptlv came his declaration : And the fourth would 
knock Vie down This >d the Brahmin to apprehend that in that 

case he raigh* bu required to tack'e not one but two and he decided 
to give in. The Pathan too gave it m for fear he might 1 ave to deal 
with three as ai'ants. and, finally the Kajput also surrendered 
because obviously hs was no match for all the four. And all this 
because one traveller out of the four had felt just as co’ vinced that 
the f'.'iirth highwayman would knock him down as his th.ee compa- 
nions were Ci.r*v:n:e 1 that they could knock down one 1 ^hwayman 
apiece ! 

Need cf Courage and Confidence. 

May I not ask you, friends, it it is not now time whe\ we have a 
Banya for our brave leader fur all of us to give up such conviction of 
defeat before the batt’e is jomed? Why, only recently a *>elhi paper 
pub’ished the remarkable discovery of its secret mvesugator that a 
De’egation consisting of two aged Arabs and one young one who 
have come fr m Pa’estine with the permission of the government to 
raise funds from Indian Musalmans for the repair of the Masjid-ul- 
Aqsa and the Oubbat-us-Sakhra at Jerusalem is the vanguard of an 
invading force of Arabs! JS'ot with such feais and suspicions and 
tremors can Freedom b * won. This, triends, is tne way to 
lose even the little we have. It reminds me of the curse of the 
Lord on Israel which is recorded in Deuteronomy : 

T''i? L id fcta.ll <-eud noon t...»p ruieing, vpsntmn and rtbukp, m all that thou 
aetti ft thmi* baud auto fur to do, until thou be destrr.yul and thou perish 
quuddy. 

Thy Lord shall eursp th°p to bp Fmittpn bffore thnm en*>mi«p, thon shalt go 
out oiip way a^amst them, and fleo epvpd wayt- before them , and hbait be 
T^morpd info ah tin- kinirdums of the t-arth. 

Aad thy car a««* s-' all b_> ni. ar unto all the tow Is of the air, and unto beasts 
of the <-ur Te f v*d no n*an s*'>ali iray them away. 

Tii? D.rd fchall undo n.ee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment 
of heart : 

Awl thou '■hair g'.ipc a* - noonday as the bhnd grnpeth in darkness, and tbnu 
xhaii; it it pr.-oor m thy wavs • and th>n fcoalt be only opprensed aud 
tveiniore, and no uian shall save thee. 

To u shalt buill a housp, and ruou shait nut dwell t.h *rp’n , thou shalt 
plant % thu yard am tfmu ‘.halt not gather tin* gmivs t'uieor. 
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Thy &n i tby (laugbtjjrtt siiaU be pveu unt,» aiiutu.-r [ 1 "]lr, ai»>> di«w 
cyth buiiji lui k and tail witu Luigi ug fur them a.x tu« uu) L.ug ; aui iiiti« 
bLalt b, no m*gbt in thin*- mum. 

Tb*i fruit ot tn.ue land and all tLy labours t-Lall a nation which rhuti 
know- rt n >L eat up j ana iuuu malt we o; ly t ( {<r> Usui and crus-Ltd 
alway 1 -. 

Be tnui tbnu fcha.t be lead tar the bight nt flute 13'* e which r L. n etc, 

Anil thou malt beeouie uu abtiiut-tin.eM, u proverb, ana a by vium auu tj, ..11 
nati^iij, wbitber the Loin Hull luhtl thee. 

The btra-.^cr mat ib with. a lute fceall g‘ fc up above dice verj- i, pL j ax.1 tbt u 
baait etuiu down v«. iy Ion. 

He tnal^ lend to the. and thi,u fc.’air not knu to him ; lie thall be the head 
and ti "U bhalt bo too ta 1. 

Moreovi * all tnebe curves bL.Ul corue upon 'hie, and bhull puiMia tike ami 
ovortti w thee, till tuou bo debiiojtd. 

And thci bhali be upon thte lor a t-jgu and for a wonder and upon thy a at 
tor ever. 

The Iurks’ Message. 

The o ily of the Musalmans to-day is a double one. They owe 
a duty to l . .-uiaeives as Indians to secure iieedom n-r tltemse.lv es 
and tor t, ,ir posterity. India is no les-. tneir country th at the 
Hindus, an* even it the Hindus were to shrink from the suaiuces 
required ir. 1'ieedoin's battle, though they will certainly never du so, 
it would s»‘ui be then auty to persevere and to say that they would 
win Swaraj ror all India even it they received no cud irum the rest 
01 India, *jut as Musaim.ins too they are to _ecuie Swaraj tor their 
country. When. 1 met the lurks m l J aiis, m Switzerland and in 
Rome they wondered how the same country that hud de&p itched a 
large army, which included so considerable a proportion of AJusal- 
nians, to ngat against them could also sena a deb. gallon ukc ours 
to plead for better terms for tuem alter tneir d feat. W.ien 1 "olved 
this riddle for them by explaining .he paradox that many of the 
Muslim warriors that were not ulraid ot the Turkish swuid cr the 
Ge.mau gun and comd pass months and yeais in those death-traps 
caked trenches, were yet airaid of the policeman’s truncheon and 
of poke' ’ock-ups and puson cells, ray lurkish friends told me . .at 
in mat case i must take the hist boat back to India, and, instead 
of endeavouring to prevent tneir enaiavemen*, 1 should go and 
break the fetters oi my own countrymen. “ We have beaten, tne 
Hngush”, they said, “ on tue soil of luikey and in the Straits ; but 
■we could not keep at bay tor ever your Indian hordes that pressed us 
bard m kaiestme and in Mesopotamia. Unce you are tree and no 
Indian Muslim can any longer be driven to fight against tne forces 
ot the Khalifa. Both iurkey and Islam will be safe, it is your duty 
to us as well to yourselves that you first win freedom in your own 
country,” But they added, “ let net your Hindu and bikh fellow- 
countrymen think tnat they owe a duty only to themselves and auiae 
to us. It is in order to keep them enslaved that Bataan has forged 
such heavy chains for us.” 
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An Easif-rn Federation. 

Friends, I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow - 
■works s are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. Their political ideas have scaled the ramparts 
of the Himalayas and crossed the moat of the surrounding seas. 
They recognise that the freedom of eveiy Asiatx nation helps their 
own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of Eastern 
Federatirn. The first step had already been taken by Mahatma Gandlii 
when at Amritsar he ldentmed himself with the cause oi the Khilafat. 
It would be a strange thing if while the Hindus set about ,orgamsmg 
an Eastern Federat.on, Indian Mu r almans should cease to co-opeiare 
with them ail because one newspaper correspondent realised m the 
suffering of the Musalmans at Saharanpur the tragic scenes cnacLed 
at Smyrna. Nothing could be more fuolish and more absurd than 
this, and if the Turks ever came to hear of this comparision they 
would not feel an excess of gratitude for us. 

A Final Question to the Musalmans. 

But one question and one only I “shall ask those who point to the 
episode of Saharanpur— whcie no doubt it is the Hindus that have 
suffered most — as a sufficient reason to veer round rom non-Co- 
operation in co-operation. And that question is this. Was there 
no Brirish Government ruling m India, when Musalmans had to 
undergo such unmerited sufferings ? Was a Hindu administering 
the district or even a Non-Co-nperaiing Muslim? Finally, wai not 
the department of justice administered by a Musalman wtio had 
bn ken away from the community of which he used to be a great 
leader at one time and had co-operated with the foieign Govern- 
ment ? 'I hese are not three separate questions, but one, viz, if 
neither the Government nor those Musalmans who co-operate with 
it were able to save the Musalmans of Saha aapur, what prospect is 
there of any greater safety for them if these conditions are per- 
petuated by our co-operation ? 1 pause for an answer, but I fear I 

shall rot get it. 

In the meantime the Holy Land of Islam rtmams in the 
custody of non-Muslim nr nJatories. Five rimes a day every 
Musalman who o?e*s his daily prayers with regularity turns nis face 
towards the Ka b?„ While 1 was still in the Bijapur gaol a question 
occurred to me which 1 put into verse, and it stdi remains un- 
answre ' : 

'•H'S Ka’ba facing which we i 're daily offering pi ryers, what 
shall we say to Him how it was left under the enemy's control ?" 

The Blow Recali ud after the Fight, 

Friend* I have said all that I could say on the Hiudu-Muslim 
question and if arisr all this lengthy uisse^ation I leave any Hindu 
or Musalman still unconvinced of the necessity of co-operation 
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among omse’ves and Xon-Co-opera'vm wth our foreign 
masters, I can sav no more and mud acknowledge myselt 
beaten. One thing is ceitam, and ltisthi!, thatnei hm can tt*e 
Hindus cm exterm n ate the ilu^i mans to-day nor can the 
Mu*nlrn«.ns get rid of the Hindus. If the Hindus #*nteitam any suc.ii 
designs tiler must know tunt they lost their opportunity when 
Maharaed bin O-i-un landed on the >-011 r*i Sn.dh twelve hundred 
years ng®. I hen ihe Mnsnlmaps v.-°-re few, and to-day they number 
more than seventy mdli'sr.s. r.tl u thf* Musa 1 mans entertain Mun.tr 
notions, the!' too have lost Heir opnntruaity. I hey hlu.uld have 
wiped out* the whole b eed of Hindu* when they ruled from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin and horn Karachi to Chittagong. And as the 
Perr.ian proverb soy-, Hit* blow t 1 at is recalled after the light must 
be stiuck on one’s own jaw. It tmey cannot *tet ril oi one another, 
the only thing to do is to setHe down to co-npemle with ona atioflier, 
and whi’e the Vu-aliuans mu-t iemnve all daubt- from the Hindu 
mmd about their desne for Swaraj for ns own sake and their ieadi- 
ness to resist ail foreign aggression, the Hindus, must similarly 
remove from the Muslim mini all apyro!i' i n->ions that the Hindu 
majority is synonymous wth Muslim s.-rv.iuue. Ac foi myseif, I 
am willing to exchange my presen *• *er ’i*ude for another in which 
my Hindu fellow-ccuntit’men would be the slave-ui.vei m >tead of 
the foreign master r.f my destiny, lor by trus exchange I would at 
least pi event the on-Lvemant of uyi mil 1. >ns ot ciy vo-reluira’us.ts 
whose slavery is cr.’v another name 1 •; tlie ccutui i»d existence ot 
European imoeualisni Wucn at Lucknow in iuio some HmJu 
complained to my late chief, Bal Ganyadhar 'lilak Maharaj, that 
they were giving too much to the Musiimans, he answered oack like 
a true and far-seeing statesman : “You can never give the Musal- 
mans too much.” To-aay when I hear complaints that we are 
showing great weakness in harping on Hindu- Muslim unity when the 
Hindu show no desire to unite 1 say, "You can never show 100 
fpeat weakness in your dealings with Hindus ” Kerr ember, it is 
only the weak who fear to appear too weak to others. With this 
observation I take my last leave of this question without a proper 
and a lasting settlement of which we can effect nothing. 

Ccl'NwIL-Entry. 

Ih.d was the main question to be dei't with at Delhi even 
though the Special Session, was held u order to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the Council-entry question. I have devoted so large a 
portion of my address to it no; only because of its importance, but 
also became happily the other is no longer a live issue. At De»hi at 
my solicitation the Congress removed the ban and permitted those 
who had no. religious or other conscientious objections against enter- 
ing the Legislatures or voting at the then forthcoming elections to do 
so, and suspended the propaganda in favour of + he boycott of Councils 
!*bich had achieved such signal success three years previously. The 
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elections, "in’, w btoii held, ana it can, in my humble judgment, serve no 
us»eiui purple to re-open a question wincli kept ua occupied in much 
sterile ac'ivi y Kr more uum a year and soieiy trieu our temper . L 
h jJu strong v.ews on the subject oi the tup.e boycott of Councils., law- 
coi.it-> uud schools and colleges, and did not shrink from, giving 
cxpic.-sion to them m strong, or, as iny Swarajist inends cum. lamed, 
punaps m two st.ong language m tue course of the discussion m the 
bubjecis Committee at Delhi, i hold the same views to-clay, and 
w juld gLohy give expression to them again in equally suong 
language u 1 cou.d be convinced trat it was neccssaiy and in the 
best nurest ui the Congress arid the country. But oi tbps 1 am as 
little convince 1 as of tne soundness oi the bvvaraj Party views and, 
on the con r^ry, i am fully convinced that no word snould escape 
me which wout. e&tiange irom the Indian national Congress a smgle 
1 Du tail who has any naacuai feeling, in fact, I desire to take a 
leal out cl the hook of the late Loid Morloy, whose recent death has 
removed irom the world one who had shown both cum age and 
resource in a%muy his fellow-countijmen aiso to do sucii justice to 
Inna as he Limseh was capable oi doing, “Let us rally the 
Moderates." 

The Moel hates and the Imperial Conference. 

I take no parry view of the recent elections, and the franchise 
is far tuo i»cUict.*d to read in them the judgment oi the nation. 
But it one mmg is muie certain than another it is this, 
mat iflJu re u-es to _--opeiatu any longer witu its foreign 
luiers. Many t.Eiigs nave Ee.ped to disillusion those honest Nation- 
alists who SUE uo.o, the opinions winch many oi us held at recently 
as tour year ago the uiscussioas m the imperial Council witu 
regaid to the shuns oi induns oveiaeus have been so extensively 
ndveruaed that it must be a very iouiish nsh mat would still be 
deceived oy tne poor bait oiieied. feouui Amca whore Lue Indian 
population sti * numbers ieo.oou is adamant, ihe imperial Govt, 
wh' ch cannot plead its impotence to mtenere ia the so-called “in- 
tern al aiiaus ' or tree Dominions when Kenya and other crown 
Colonies are concerned, cannot hold out any hopes of reversing its 
palpably unq. iro ; 0 decision, and nas only consented to near India’s 
case once mom. But the other Dominions are "sympatheac” since 
syn pathy cost so iitde, and even , -re they are not quite so opti- 
mism where tne Inaians in British, Columbia, oi the “Komagata 
Ala u" fame, sud numbering some noo are concerned, though the 
rest of Canada, which has omy a bare hundred, is deposed to be 
generous, i am prepared to give the fullest credit to the impassion- 
ed advocacy and highly emotional appeals of Dr. Sapru, and his 
victory has been complete. But, aJas, he had aimed so iow from the 
very outset that his victory leaves su i of us as could not like him 
feel the heat of the encounter uncomfortably cold. 

It reminds me of a friend who had left a lucrative enough post 
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and, making a new departure for an up-country Muslim graduate, 
had started business as a commission agent in Bombay. One day 
he met me with every show of exultation and announced that he 
had closed the day with cent per cent profit in the transaction that 
had keot him ful'v so engaged. But when I asked for more details 
I learnt that ray friend had sold a few d ^zen Japanese paper serviet- 
tes, and that the cent per cent profit would har.llv pay the day's 
rent of his office ! After long and weary years of strife the Imperial 
Council passed in 1921 a Resolution recognising the desirability of 
conceding equal status to Indians ovorseis, but Hamlet was acte 1 
with the oarfc of the Prince of Denmark carefully cut out by General 
Smuts, ttfe Imperial Dramatic Censor And yet In lia was asked to 
rejoice over her cent-per-cent profits. However, as it hsppen n d the 
profits remained unrealised, and two whole years later the battle had 
to be fought again over the Imperial counter. Ther-j were doubts 
about the nature of the bargain, such as. wheth -r payment was 
only desirable or necessary, and here the slim Boer General wanted 
to rescind the entire transaction. But luck Ira favoured the travell- 
ing agents of India again, even though there was much disagreement 
among them, and one of the two has made a discovery not les* remark- 
able than that of Columbus inasmuch as he has discovered m the Boer 
General a skilfully disguised friend of India We have secured 
cent-per-cent profits again, and a roving commission will go out to 
each of the partners in the other party** firm and bv direct dea’ing 
ascertain what prospect there is of any pavment. Tlra, then, is the 
net gain. Dr. Sapru's travelling agents, no doubt some of the Great 
Unemployed, will have the great privilege of having direct dealings 
with the partners of John Bull, Sons & Co. Lest I ranv be suspected 
of befitting the results achieved, I quote the conclusion laboriously 
reached by the Times at the fag end of its leading article on “India 
and the Commonwealth.” “The spirit of sympathy”, concludes the 
the Times, “and of good-will expressed by the representatives of the 
British Government and of the Dominions Overseas, the sincere 
appreciation of the share of Ind’a in the Commonwalth — these are 
hard'y less important to her than the practical recognition of her right 
to negotiate for herself with the other partners.” Yes, Dr. Sapru 
and his royal companion have indeed secured "the rractical recogni- 
tion of India’s right to negotiate for herself with the other partners'*; 
but when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, and— 
what will be its amount ? 

Imperial Confernces will no doubt continue to succeed each other 
with great regularity, and the success of the Indian dependency at 
each will be advertised more and more exb naively. But it is too 
much for poor human nature to wait patiently and continue to hope 
while the Imperial stratification proceeds from the Archean or Pre- 
Cambrian stratum through all the Paleozoic', Mesozo.c, Cainozoic 
strata or division in their true order of antiquity, and the long list of 
sub-division, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
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befop w« ome to the Pleistocene or Glacial and finally to the Post- 
Glacial or Human period. No honest Moderate would be so moder- 
ate as to be satisfied with this crawling pace of our Imperial progress, 
an 1 no honest Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time 
to England to do us bare justice, esp3cially when they recognise as 
they must nrre and more clear! v as each day passes, that a wrong 
system of education is fast paralysing us and robbing us of our 
youth and manhood. 

When their disi’lusionment is just as complete as 6urs, the 
question wall -still have to be answers 1, "How far are they prepared 
to go 1 ” Non-Co-operation ha^= from the very outset required only mini- 
mum sacrifice fr.im the maximum number, though even the minimum 
in the Post-Gan I'm era far exceels lhe maximum inmost cases of 
the Pre-Gan.ihi period. But Liberty can nether be won nor retained 
on the principle of Limited Liabil.tv. Dr. Sapru's advocacy may 
have been ad that it could be, but what is there to follow it ? Only 
“reso.uti ns”, pjtitions an 1 protests, and at best a silly hartal to 
win i up witn ? If that is all, let us, leave off this crazy pursuit of 
politics. 1 hose vvhose ancestors have won freedom on the field of 
Kunnymude or after +he "crowning mercy" of Worcester or by 
razuig the Basnle to the ground may play with politics. We have 
to yet win our Magna Carta and our Bill of Bights, and it is prema- 
ture for us to treat politics as a Western pastime. For long we 
thou ’lit m terms of the Penal Code, and now we think we have 
advanced very far on the road of Reform if we think in terms of Dicey 
and ol Krski-iti May, We iorg-'t that we have stilt to think in terms of 
History ‘ 1 am prep, fed to admit, that the Libcial gun :s long enough. 
The ten ;th ot tie bar. el, however, counts for litt'e. It is the charge 
beh nd ilia* mart*.* -, Ones eve’v Liberal or Moderate makes up his 
mind that patriotism mast be to him as it was to every patriot in 
the wirltl'- h sjory who won freedom tor his country from a foreign 
yoke— a matter oi un 1 united liability, then— all is well. The Congress 
»s his pioper p ace even though he may at first p.oceed at a slow 
pace from ioxce of habit. And it is just because t know that the 
leaders ut the Swaraj Party are prepare l to go to any length that I 
refused to be a party to driving them out of the Congress. 

It is true many ot the Swarajists have letamed to this day 
something of their Ubounu dy acquired Western mentality and revel 
iu parliamentary discus tons .nd debates. Many more who have 
willingly relinquished all thought of the use of force even for 
purposes of se!i-defence want the sp ce of this wordy warfare 
to make the insipid hire prepared at Bardoli piquant enough for 
their jaded paUtes. Many more still have not fully understood the 
almost unlimited possibilities of the cliarkha which must revolution- 
ise Indian life while it frees us from economic slavery. Above all, 
the Swaraj patty is the embodiment of the depression experienced 
by all India when Mahatma Gandhi, after having brought the 
country to the very door of Swaraj, suddenly had to declare that it 
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was unwise to force that door by resorting to mass Civil Disobedience* 
and that his plan of action must be changed from an offensive bold 
to the verge of audacity to a defensive which to those who did not 
know our generalissimo looked almost like a surrender. But. as I 
told the Mahatma when I was passing through Bardoli on my 
way from the Karachi gaol to the Bijapur gaol, his change of 
plan was out of his strength and not out of his weakness, and 
had he tysen left free for some weeks longer he would have changed 
the face of the whole situation. He was, however, arrested 
and imprisoned before the people had recovered from the first 
depressing shock of Bardoli, and although there were hundreds 
and thousands nay. hundreds of thousands and millions, who 
loved him and felt the pang of separation, apparently there was 
none who could put a new life into the Bardoli programme and 
make full use of the weapon of offence which the Government 
had placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 
I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable me to say 
whether the Mahatma was justified in listening to the despairing 
counsel of those who hastened to inform him that mass Civil 
Disobedience free from grave danger of violence was impossible after 
the Chauri-Chaura affair. But I do think Civil Disobedience free 
from such danger was possible immediately on the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I would have deliberately disobeyed my chief 
and fought the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
hand. No phys'cian, as my brother say-, is permitted to prescribe 
anything for himself when be is ailin'* , and af ei Mahatma Gandhi was 
“buried alive” it was enough if we paid due regard to his creed of 
Non-Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary injunc- 
tion with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobedience also. Had 
such a course been followed I doubt if the Swaraj paity would have 
come into being. 

Future Relations of the Congress and the Swaraj Party 

Be that as it may, the existence of the Swaraj party cannot be 
ignored, whatever view we may have formed about its genesis. Its 
early beginnings were small enough, but the peregrinations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee, which occupied the time, attention 
and energies of some of our best workers, also ■ succeeded in diverting 
the attention of all from the work of construction, and drove many 
of the most zealous among our younger men into the group which 
sought to enter the Councils. It is an idle speculation now, except 
to the extent that it helps us to formulate a plan for future work, 
to estimate how the chances of this group would have been affected 
if the programme of constructive work bad been pushed forward 
and the younger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, some 
of my Swarajist friends also want me to plnnge into speculation and 
es tima te how much greater would have been their success at the 
polls than it has already been if the Delhi self-denying ordinance 

6(a) 
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suspending our boycott propaganda had been issued at Gaya. I 
might answer them by suggesting another line of speculation based 
on characteristic self-conceit, viz, whether there would have been any 
Swaraj party in existence at all if I had been permitted to be with 
them at Gaya to dissuade them from following a course of such 
doubtful wisdom. But all this is idle talk now. The Swaraj party 
is there to-day» and even though it may be composed of some very 
dissimilar elements, it is undoubtedly strong enough in r numbers 
to-day and has always been strong in the quality of its leadership. 
More than all else, it was permitted at Delhi to go to the polls on 
its own moral and religious responsibility. It has gone r tbere and 
has achieved great enough success considering what forces were 
arrayed against it, how short a time it had in which to organise its 
own forces, and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contesting the elec- 
tions owing to their having undergone longer terms of imprisonment 
than those which do not affect eligibility. Then, too, electoral rolls 
were most defective, mainly perhaps because three years ago nobody 
but the Liberals cared for such things and until very recently even 
tho c e who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not finally made 
up their minds to contest the elections or to go to the polls. It is true 
a very large number of votes have been given not to the individuals 
that nought them, but to the Congress, and,— -"Tell it not in Gath ; 
vnshper it not in the streets of Ascalon" — to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself ! There are friends of mine whose distress at such things 
is very deep, and who consider it a sacrilege thus to take the name 
of the Mahatma in vain. I greatly sympathise with them, and 
certainly cannot say that I approve of such political methods. But 
it must be remembered that those to whom the people offered such 
votes were immeasurably nearer to Mahatma Gandhi than those 
who were opposed to them. Moreover, there were some among them 
who were inclined to sneer in a superior sort of way at a Mahatma 
so little versed in the affairs of this world as to pin his faith to the 
silly charkha, which even our womenfolk had discarded in these 
advanced days. They thought that he was something of a bungler 
and a blunderer where finesse was required in dealing with the 
bureaucrats and with a Viceroy who was supposed to have out- 
Yankeed the Yankees during the War. Their election experiences 
must have convinced not a iew of these men that the Mahatma's 
name is sill one to conjure with, and that whatever sldll in finessing 
they may possess, their strength even in the Councils lies in the 
backing which the people who loved and revered the Mahatma were 
prepared to give to them as his followers and associates. This 
experience is a valuable asset to them, and the good-sense, restraint 
and dignity which their leaders have in the hour of their victory in full 
conformity with our expectations from them, make them a valuable 
element in the Congress. 1 1 is true we have no such expectations from 
their programme as they have themselvesj but, while removing, where 
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really necessary, aay idea that may be lurking in the people's mind 
that it is not the constructive programme but the Council that bring 
in Swaraj we must give to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and 
add to that our heartiest good wishes that they may succeed. We 
suspended at Delhi the exercise of our right to carry on a propag an - 
da of Council-boycott, but we surrendered no principle. Is or are we 
prepared to do that to-day, as we shall no doubt be doing if we 
agree to accept any responsibility of guiding the Swarajists in the 
Councils. This we oannot do. Ooviously, the Swarajists will not 
be able to spare as much time for the constructive work as those of 
us who ha^e not to attend to Council duties ; but I have satisfied 
myseif that their responsible leaders intend to assist us to the best of 
their power and amhty, and m this way strengthen their own hand 
a.so in the Councils, if they have to leave tne Councils any later 
stage, the work that will have by then been done outside m their 
constituencies through our joint eiions will ensure this much, that 
no bureaucratic Cromwell could say ol their exit that not a dog 
barked when they took their departure. And if, as a result of their 
labours in the Councils, Swaraj is achieved, i for one would certainly 
not refuse to accept it. 11 peace, harmony and good-wili were 
needed at Delhi to preserve tne great reputation ol the Congress 
they are still needed to-day to enhance that reputation and to h Jp 
us to carry out the constructive programme. 

The Constructive Programme, 

It was in the interests of this progcamme that I mterested my- 
self in the settlement at which we arrived at Delhi, lor a whole year 
had been all but wasted by the major portion of the provinces m 
mutuai recriin nations, and if Mahatma Gandhi's release was to be 
obtained not by appeals ad misekicordiam but through our own 
efforts, it was necesaary to resume the work to which the Mahatma 
had rightly p.nned his faith. 1 did not at tne time itself realise the 
full extent ol the havoc wrought since his removal : but the few 
replies that 1 have received to my enquiries about the details of the 
work done are sufficient indication that through one cause or another 
In tie work has been done, it is true there are provinces like Gujrat 
the work of which doea credit to my friend Srijut Vailaohai Patel 
and to the band of devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to 
work under him. Pew provinces could show anything like as good 
a record of educational work, and but lor Gujrat, the Khadi 
produced in other p.ovinces would have remained unsold too long, 
the great glory of tne Mahatma, however, was not that he changed 
the face of Gujrat, but that he also changed the face of the whole of 
India, ho province did he leave exactly where he had found it. 
Gujrat is even now preparing a surprise fox those who think that no 
area could be fie foi Civil Disobedience if the Mahatma’s characteri- 
stically high standard of preparation was to be retamed. But the 
txampi« of Gujrat has not proved infectious enough, and we cannot 
afioru to ouuclvea up in self-sufficiency. The speed of the fleet 
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ia tile speed ol the slowest boat, and there are, alas, too many slow 
boats in our fleet, though, thank God, all are still sea-worthy, i 
could not place before my No-Change friends sounder canons of 
criticism than '* A No-Changer ” writing in 'Young India’ after Delhi 
has done. 

There is a limit (be writes] beyond which reason and argument cannot go. 
Same conclusions are in the nature of action, and they go beyond the pale ct 
pare rationality. Where reason fails to persuade, experience become^ the hard 
task-master. We realised that we had arrived at Buck a crisis. One year of 
argument and paralysis was tending to harden man m their Pharisaism and self- 
complacency. The testing time had come not only on the Swarajists, not omy 
on the Centrists, sot only on Mohamed All, but on ns also, the Rtf-Changers. 
We have to submit ourselves to the discipline of facts. Since the dayB of the 
Calcutta Special Congress, Gandhism had won all along the line : and we, 
Gandhites, have been in continuous peril of loose thinking and draggled effort, 
jt is good for everybody to be beaten. If there is truth m us, the very casti- 
gation of defeat will lead us to examine ourselves anew and hud strength. If, 
on the contrary, Gandhism has become m our hands a plea for lethargy and 
refusal to re-thmk the implications of last-developing reality, we are not the 
true followers of our Chief, we are not worthy to be the custodians of his message 
to the world, fkahty— that is the ultimate touchstone. 

Yes, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, the truest and the 
surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, and you 
and I, all of us, friends, shall be tested and measured by Reality, 
That is why 1 preach to you the gospel of work. It is not as easy 
a gospel to practise as it is easy to preach and that is why we have 
more critics than workers. But work well done furnishes an ex- 
hilarating experience which the sterile pleasures of criticism can 
never equal. As the Sanskrit poet, referring to the creative effort of 
poetry, says, “ Little does the barren woman know of the pain and 
anguish of a mother's labours and less still of the indescribable joy 
of mother-hood at the sight and touch of the new-born babe 
Through labour alone shall a free India be re-born. 

Tbs Bardoli Programme to be carried out. 

You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and my 
reply after the most careful consideration is that we cannot better 
the much-maligned Bardoli programme. If we continue to give up 
each item of work on finding difficulties and obstacles in our way, 
we shall never accomplish anything. Many people tell you Non- 
Co-operation has failed when they only mean that they, or we, or 
both, have failed to rise to the height of our ideal. And yet, as i 
have already told you, the steps proposed by the Mahatma are easy. 
Remember what the commonest of common soldiers is prepared to 
sacrifice when you feel that you must re-start your practice as a 
lawyer* or file your law-suit, or send your boy to a better-equi p. 

scho ol * 

Khadi Work and Women. 

A* for the man who cannot even wear khadi* it is no use taking 
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him into serious consideration. And yet he is not unpatriotic, nor 
hopelessly selfish, but only lazy and indolent. \\ ejl, he has got to be 
roused out of his indolence, and the best and the most unfailing agency 
for this is the womanhood of India. Whosoever may change and 
fall from the high ideal oi our great chief, the women of India are 
true to him, true to the nation, and true to themselves. With a few 
expert men like Seth Jamnalal Bajaj aud Maganial Bhai and Chagan- 
lal Bhai u*andhi to assist and advise them and a full complement 
of book keepers and clerks, etc , our sisters should be able to take 
the entire cnarge of the Khadi worn in every province and d stnc s 
Men may g© to goal, anti men may come back, but the women ot 
India should go on working our Khadi department for ever. 

The other departments also be organised and the next in impor- 
tance to Khadi is the department or National Education. 1 led 
sorry that I did not press sufficiently hard at Bezwada, in 1921, for 
the creation oi a Central Board of Education. But now a Central 
Educational Board and Provincial Boards must be created) and the 
education of our boys and girls must be seriously taken in hand, i 
need not go through, the whole list of departments for we cannot 
afford to neglect any item of the Bardoii programme. Bnt we must 
folio v the plan of 1921, and, while working all simultaneously, we 
must concentrate on particular departments during particular periods 
of the next year. 

The Provision of Funds. 

But all this is idle talk without funds, aud the provision of 
funds is one item which requires concentration ad tmoagh the year. 
When the country knows that it is only by carrying uut tue Mahat- 
ma's programme of work that we can manufacture ihe key of 
Yeirowda gaol, and that no work is possible without solvency, it will 
not fail to lespond to our cail. But apart from large donations to be 
appealed for at some fixed time, we must tap permanent, though 
small, sources of revenue, and enable the poor to go on contributing 
their mites to the National Chest. Fixed monthly contributions must 
be arranged for and other similar means oi secunag the poor mau'a 
assistance at intervals and in ways suited to his convenience must 
be thought out in addition to a well-organised national 'drive' for 
securing at least as many members of me Congress as the numoer 
of Indians who have been enfranchised, if, huwever, we work with 
a wid, a full exore should not prove too many. 

Permanent Secretariats and Depart- 
mental Establishments 

And yet much as money may be necessary for working the 
Mahatma's programme, a powerful organisation is just as necessaiy 
to secure money, This cannot be in the mam an organisation run 
by unpaid men. it is astonishing how we got on so long with our 
national work covering the whole area of this sub-continent with 
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a paid establishment hardly large enough for a single department 
in a single district. We are face to face with a strange situation, 
on the one side we need competent, zealous and thoroughly reliable 
workers to carry on the national work, and have not got them. 
On the other hand, wc have an army of the unemployed, particularly 
the lawyers who have been so hard hit by the Non-Co-operation 
programme, ami they are very far from being unemployable. It is 
time that we accepted the obv.ous and the only possible solution of 
this double diincuity. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on the reduced scale of the era; but that living wage must be paid 
tor those splendid workers who have made great sacrifices for the 
sake ot the nation. Atemember, a system tnat requires martyrs to work 
it gets worked in the next generation by cheats. And, in any case, 
even martyrs have to be led and Uothed before they quit this world, 
india is witnessing to-day the spectacle of greedy foieign servants 
clamouring uke so many Oliver Iwists for more when they 
have already had much more than even gluttony as a 
rule demands. A he Indian Civju Servant, wno is seldom 
Indian, or civil or a servant, already gets paid more than any 
class ot public servant of similar merit anywhere else in the world, 
it is he who always sets the pace to members of other services and 
thus continues to dram the resources of one of the poorest countries 
in the world. And he is doing this again so soon after the last 
increase in his emoluments. And yet it is he who accuses Ind.ans 
engaged m the service of the nation of dishonest practices. I have 
no doubt that the moment he learns that the Congress is asked to 
pay the poorest of poor wages to such national workers he and kia 
supporters m the Press will commence their old game of vilifying 
men who are the truest servants ot India. Those who receive the*,, 
wages in hundreds wnl be assayed by those who receive them in 
thousands and yet serve India so poorly. But this is part of the 
day s work and we must not mind it. 

This, to my mind, is the most urgent need of the Congress, and 
1 truat you will take steps to create an eihcient organisation winch 
wnl carry on the work ot the congress year in aud year out. A 
proper National Secretariat, if possible located in some central place 
tike Delhi, similar Provincial Secretariats and District Offices must 
be organised, and work in these secreiaiiats and offices must be 
properly differentiated into the various departments Which we need 
to maintain, ihe Working Committee » itseu should be composed 
ot men who are able to attend irequent meetings either at a central 
place, or wherever required by the exigencies of the moment. 

Of course, we must see that all organisations are doing practical 
work whiCu .s capable ot being checked and estimated, and, that 
expenditure is not allowed, after the initial month or thereabouts, 
to exceed revenue, I understand that the Salvation Army in -u-ng* 
land what it tauo out workers to iuw ceauea pays liimn iur a Wvek a 
board and lodging m advance, and during that week they nave 
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earn enough to pay their my in the following week. Later on» they 
are required to send a definite contribution to the Central Organisa- 
tion. We shall have to follow some such svstem with regard to 
those of our workers who are engaged in enrolling Congress members. 
Once this machinery is set up, I feel confident the country can be 
roused again, and we shall be able to beat in iq 24 the record of 
1021. Remember, there is one great difference between now and 1021; 
Then the Mahatma was f r ee to organise and control the work, bnt 
to-day, although we shall miss him greatly, his very absence from 
our midst should stimulate us to work with redoubled energy. What 
would Christianity be without the Cross and Islam without the 
Tragedy of Kerbala ? As T have said before we have not yet made 
full use of our Cross, Friends, let us do it now if we b*ar anv love 
towards our absent leader, and calling unon the nation to give us 
its full backing, free the country and break open the great BaTile 
which keeps Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in 
chains. 

The Sikhs and the Maharaja Saheb of Nabha: 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers whose 
courage, fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite my 
envy. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed and the 
words in which the head of this foreign Government proclaims to 
ns his firm resolve to keep him out of his State are only so much 
veiled blasphemy. 

The Moving Finger writes ; and having writ, 

Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor "Wit 

Shall luTe it hack to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all yonr Tears waBh oot a Word of It. 

We hold no brief for the Maharaja Saheb ; bnt this much is 
certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be true, he 
waB not deposed for any such shortcomings, but for his virtues. I 
am myself the subject of an Indian Ruler and have had fairly in- 
timate experience of several Indian States, I used to be approached 
very frequently by those friends who desired to see political reforms 
carried out in Indian States. But I used to put them off with the 
observation that the Indian States are our own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic men than the rest of 
India. I used to add that once the rest of India had won Swaraj, 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change with astonishing rapidity. 
In the meantime it should be our policy not to rouse the suspicions 
of the rulers of these States, and to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to prove to them that we are not unmindful of their difficul- 
ties nor indifferent to what they, too, have to suffer from this foreign 
bureaucracy. I did not know at the time that the Government 
would provide such an opportunity so soon. But now that it has 
been provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so we also be 
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safeguarding the interests of religion. The Maharaja Saheb of 
Nabha has suffered at least partly, because he strongly sympathised 
with his co-religionists in their efforts to free themselves from the 
foreign bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred Gurudwaras: 
And the Sikhs in their turn are suffering because they have had the 
courage to stand up for one of our Indian Rulers whom the bureau- 
cracy desires to keep in perpetual dependence upon itself. But, as 
I have said before, the recent action of Government in declaring the 
Siromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal to 
he unlawful assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those bodies, or 
at the entire Sikh community ; it is a challenge to the entire nation. 
Each community that dares to live will be similarly dealt with if we 
shrink from accepting the challenge to-day. and it will only be a 
question, of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next ? 

Civil Disobedience. 

We have already resolved to offer some assistance to our Sikh 
brethren so that we may not be guilty of indulging in lip-sympathy 
only. But something more than that is required. A better oppor- 
tunity for Civil Disobedience at least on a provincial scale never 
presented itself since the arrest of the Mahatma ; but it is no use 
disguising from ourselves the fact that to organise Civil Disobedience 
Is no eaiv matter. We must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work has not_ been done 
this year even as well as it was done in 192 r, there is little to 
indicate how much suffering the nation is prepared to endure. If, 
however, we resume our constructive work with redoubled energy, 
Civil Disobedience will not remain a mere possibility, and the Civil 
Disobedience Committee apnointed at Delhi will then be able to do 
much more fruitful work. For it must also be recognised that Civil 
Disobedience must be resorted to before Swaraj can be won. Let 
there be no mistake about this. There must be no shrinking from 
sacrifice, and this observation I would like to address in particular 
to such of my friends as have already undergone imprisonment for; 
courageously standing up for their rights. If that experience makei 
♦hem shrink from doing such work as mav lead to a second period of 
imprisonment, then, T sav. they are not the men for us. The first 
imprisonment is obviously wasted upon them for they should never 
have undertaken to do any national work, or should, at least, have 
made anologies to their foreign masters as soon as they were punish- 
ed. To have undergone all this suffering and then to repent is the 
height of folly. As I wrote in the Bijapur gaol: (, 

♦If there is a sin even greater than sinlessness it is repentence i 
over sin after the award of punishment.’ J 

The Short Cut to Liberty. 

Friends, I have given yon a long enough programme of work, 
and I cannot help it if it is a little too r insipid for your tastes. There 
is no royal road to Liberty. But there is one short cut, and that is. 
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the readiness to follow the road to the grave, Death for a great cause 
provides the most piquant sauce for the mt st tasteless dish, and I 
make bold to say that if your Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members should prepare them- 
selves to DIE and that the resolution was not only a "resolution** 
merely according to conventional phraseology, but embodied the 
members' firm determination, I cou d guarantee them Swaraj within 
a yea 1- . And if it was the All-India Congress Committee that made 
such a r&o ve for itself, Swaraj could be won within a month. But, 
friends , Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day if each of 
you r 'solves to be ready to die at the country's call. If, however we 
are not prepared to do this and object to the Bardod programme 
because it ii dull and drab, then it is useless fo talk of changing the 
Congress creel. Let us resolve to work, and, if need be, to die for the 
9 ake of our nation's freedom, and if at the end of a year's honest 
work, this Government does not send for our absent leader to witness 
its heartiest repentence for the past, and to receive the great Charter 
of Swaraj for the future let us m God’s name unfurl without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the flag of the Indian Kepubl c, India’s indepen- 
dent Federation of Faiths. Then, friends, vou wdl not find your retir- 
ing President so unwilling to break the link that joins him to Great 
Brita-n as he is in some quarters suspected to be. In 1921 we gave 
a year to ourselves and the same period to the Gtvernment; but our 
part of the contract was not fulfilled, and we could not demand 
Swaraj as the price of our unfinished work. Let us go back to Nag- 
pur, and with trust in our Maker and a prayer addressed to Him to 
give us courage, fortitude, perse verence and wisdom, begin the great 
work once more that our great leader has outlined for us. If only 
we do not prove unworthy of him we shall win back our lost liberty 
and it will not be as a prayer for success but as the declaration of 
victory won, that we shall then raise the old, old cry 

MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAI ! 


1 
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Congress Work in 1923. 

The General Secretaries of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following report for 1923, 


In compliance with Article XXIII of the Constitution of the 
Congress, we have much pleasure in presenting to th*e All-India 
Congrei* Committee the Report tor the year 1923. 

Working Secretaries 

The duties of the Working Secretary were carried on successively 
by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru during the first 
half of the vear under report, whereafter they have been under the 
charge of Sjt, D. Gopalakrishnavva. This rapid succession of Wor- 
king Secretaries resulted in a frequent journeying of the office hithe- 
and thither which entailed changes in staff and serious dislocation 
Of office work with added expense. 


Location of Staff and Office 


In view of the growth in importance and volume of Congress 
work, it is becoming imperatively necessary that the office should 
be placed on a roundly organised'basis with adequate and competent 
staff We accordingly submit the following proposals in connection 
therewith : 


(A) The following stall for the office may be fixed 
Assistant Secretary 

(Vide A. I. C. C. Resolution No 8 dated 30-12- 
1916.) 

Additional Assistant Secretary 

(Vide Working Committee Resolution No 23 
dated 28-5-1923.) 

Stenotvpist with knowledge of Accounts , . 

Accountant 

Typist , , 

Clerk 

Three peons 

Total 


Rs. 

200*300 


150-200 


150 

75 

75 

50 

_ 45 . 

745 


(B) A place may befixed permanently for the Office where a 
starionary Additional Assistant Secretary with a clerk may 
be placed in charge of the permanent Records, Library, 
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any other property of the Congress, etc., while the chief 
Assistant Secretary with the other membe.s of the staff 
may keep temporary office with the Working Secretary 
wherever he may happen to be. 

Statement of Work 

The work done during the year by the All-India Congress 
Commit tee # and ns Executive, the Working Committee, will appear 
from the reports of their proceedings which were duly circulated 
among the members from time to time. 

Specialisation 

A glance at the statement will show that the nature and extent 
of development in Congress activities and the enormous output of 
work requires specialisation through departments to ensure greater 
attention and quicker disposal. I his is being secu ed by creating 
departments and placing them in charge of members of tue Working 
committee. Khaddar department has been so far specialised, an d 
National Education wmch promises to occupy largely the attention 
of the Nation in its constructive programme should follow suit. Any 
special undertakings for which the Congress accepts responsibility also 
need the undivided services oi a member, as is illustrated in the case 
of Nagpur oatyagxaha (report of which is awaited to be appended 
heieco.) 

Development of Cabinet Sysiem 

This application marks tne beginning oi the development of the 
Cabinet System witn its seme oi collective responsibiuty whiGn we 
had occasion to notice in a clear form at Bombay and paraany at 
Nagpur All-india Congress Commutee meetings, this demands the 
recognition that the members oi the Working Committee ought to be 
whole time workers and provision may p.ruaps have to be ound 
soon to secure tneir services iiee oi extra-Cungress uuues. 

ihe increase 01 earnestness on the part of Coagiess woikers 
throughout the country has resulted incidentally m a number of 
election disputes, ihis is, oi course, partly due to the growth of 
party system in Congress po.itics. 

Experience in the Working of the Constitution 

These disputes are due also to ct a deir'ts* anomalies an-, 
anachronisms wt-cu have laid themseives b. re in the course oi the 
workmg of our Constitution, to conecc wmch a committee has been 
sitting wnoae report wilt be available 0.1 the table of toe aunj ets’ 
Comm.ttee (aee posts). We nave acquired three yea s’ exp«..ieo- 
in woikmg tne constitution, wn.eh can avail us to artoru a stwd an. 
liberal interpretation tnereof for the efficient conduct oi our futur 
work 

Congress Finance 

it is to be regretted that almost every Provincial Congress 
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committee excused itself, for one reason or other, its quota to the 
Ali-liuiia organisation. Even the half delegation fees due to us 
from the Delhi Reception committee wexe not forthcoming, while 
the Reception comm.ttee of Nagpur has not favoured us as yet w Ih 
the l alance due since 2920. in the case of Delhi, indeed, we were 
happy to escape the necessity of runn.ng ourselves the whole 
t ougress, thanks to the generos ty of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress committee. On the other hand, some, nay almost all, 
Prov nc’al Congress committees are addressing themselves to us for 
relief, in some cases for actual self-preservation and m others for 
meeting particu ar contingencies. Some provincial organisations, 
lor instance Ajmer and Sind, are threatening to cea^e existence. 
This ,s a state of things which should command the firs* - and 
immediate attention of the m-coming All India Congress committee. 
The funds that are available for general purposes before the committee 
at the present moment amount to no more than Rs» 25 thousand 
which would hardly suffice for running the office even for a year. 

Release of Leaders 

The year restored to the nation its beloved leaders Lala Lajput 
Kai, the All Brothers and others whose presence amdist us has given 
afresh of life to the movement to continue its fearless march 
on the path of sacrifice kept green by the great campaigns of the 
Ragpur (Roll of Honour is to be laid on the table) and Akali 
Satyjgraha, It is a m.-.ttor for sincere congratulation that the 
furrier was crowned ath success and the latter is ce. tain to repeat 
Its g .'rious achievements of the Gurulza-Bagh days. Tlie Congress 
has Taken up the challenge of the Government uo f he right oi free 
association of all Indians for nor violent °' > tiviues. This requires 
solidarity m Congress rank3, which has been recently threatened by a 
recrudescence of Hindu-.Mu&lim di?umon, with its ugly and ominous 
mamteataticns at Multan, baharanpur, Ajmer, and other places in 
t.he North, 'he presence of holers and the ijtious attention 
bestowed by them upon the problem has had ‘rune soothing effect. 
But' the trouble w still there, and requires to be eradicated by prompt 
and fJwiu! handling of the situation, 

National Pact 

Th* f'umih UO nn ttv* National Pect is to prrseilt iuJ report to 
the Subjects ccmnUfee which, it 13 hoped, will settle the question 
and / re' , tore the original harmony aranngst the various communities, 

' Flood and Famine 

‘The Nation, despite the vis ta ions of flood and famine and all 
the- misery that followed in their wake, which particularly bit hard 
tb »e province* of Behar, Karantak, Andhra and Burma, has pulled 
t self up bravely and the Congress a 1 so had the honour of contributing 
} * to mite to the relief work that has been afoot. 
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Constructive Programme 

Off-e constructive programme inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi* 
Khaddar (report of which is to be laid on the table) is the only item 
that has, to any appreciable extent, been attended to ; and the other 
items have so tar remained almost untouched, either owing to want of 
funds or to the distractions engendered by party dissensions and 
strife. It is hoped that the new Committee will address itself to 
providing facilities for inaugurating work in this direction and 
preparing the country for the great path of Civil Disobedience "which 
alone can lead us to Swaraj. 


REPORT 0 E THE 

Satyagraha Committee 1923 

The iollowing is the Report of the Satyagrah Committee 
appointed by the Delhi Session of the Congress I9ii3. 

By reso'ution No. 4 of the Special Session of 1 1 e Congress held 
at De’hi a committee was formed "to 3rgan.se an effective campaign 
ot civil disobedience and to advise and legu'aic the act 1 of 
Provinces organising similar provincial or lc-cal campaigns for the 
speedy atta nment of Swaraj which alone can guarantee the 
restoration of iwabatma Gandhi and other political prisoners to 
liberty as well as the ireedom of tlv* Jazirat-ul Arab and a c atni- 
factory settlement of the Punjab wrongs.’ ’I his con mtree consisted 
of Maulana Mahomed Ah, Deshbintihu DaF.^Sjt. ^Uabbhai Patel; 
Kajendra Prasad, Sardar Mangal Sen, Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S D. Kitchlew (convener). I beg to 
present to you a brief account ot the work done by this committee. 

Immediately after the Delhi Congress one of the membeis of the 
committee. Pandit Jawaharlal N thru, accompanied by Principal A. T. 
Giclwaniand Sjt. K. Sant an am of Tamil Nadu proceeded to Jaito 
and Nabi<a to find out what was happening there and to examine 
what ttuth there was m the reports appearing in the press in regard 
to the treatment accorded to the Akaiis by the Nabha authorities. 
These three gentlemen were arrested on their arrival at Jaito under 
circumstances well-known to all* A grave situation arose and we 
were laced by a problem of first rate political importance. It was 
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not possible for the Satyagraha committee to meet immediately and 
so 1 wired to the members md to others tor their opinions on the 
l.ne oi action to be taken to meet the Nabtia challenge. Events at 
Jaito were rousing up the Sikhs to acuon and large divans were 
being held by tnem. 1 attended a number ol tnese meetings and 
conferences and assured the Sikhs of the support of the Congress. 
Our oifico of the Joatyagraha Committee was opened on 23rd Sep- 
tember in Amritsar. Ihe Provincial congress committees wefe com- 
municated with and asked to report what they could do in the event 
of a call ior men to oiler civ 1 disobedience and also of the number 
of volunteers ready at their disposal, their financial condition and 
steps taken by them m pursuance of Civil Disobedience resolution. 
With the exception of one or two all the provmces sent their replies 
to these inquiries. 

it was felt that the Council elections were occupying most of 
their energies and there was general complaint of lack of men and 
money, it was however assured by most of the provinces that if 
an effective campaign of civil disobedience was started, both men 
and money would be forthcoming. As feeliug in Congress circles 
was being brought to a head and a definite line of action was being 
decided upon Messrs. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Gidwani and Santanam 
were discharged. Ihis relieved the tension a little. 

The Jullunder Episode. 

The AkaU situation however continued to develop and I kept 
in close touch with the Sikh leadeis and participated in their divans. 
A meeting of the Satyagraha committee was fixed ior Jullunder 
about the time of the s~osioi» ox the Sikh League. It was hoped 
that members of the committee would ihus be able to study for 
themselves, the situation in the Punjab. As is well known. Govern- 
ment took swift act 0.1 aga nst the Akalis on the eve ol the Sikh 
League meeting and arrested the prominent leaders of the move- 
ment. the b. G. P. 0,. and the Akah Dal were •* ’dared unlawful 
associations. owing unfortunately to tf'uess and otner reasons most 
ol the members ol the Satyagraha committee could not come 
to JuUunder. Manlma Mahomed Ah was the only member besides 
the convener who was present at Ju lundcr. 

Soon after the Juwuuder ep.sodc 1 wired to a number of leaders 
drawing their attention tu the Akan situation m the Punjab. About 
thh> time the President and tsecretaiy of the a. i, C. C. convened a 
meeting of leaders at Amritsar to consider the situation, ibis 
meeting took pace on thf> ijth .November and made two recom- 
mendations to the Working Committee of the Congress which were 
subsequently app.oved of by the Working Committee. An A kali 
bahayak committee was louaed and two of its members, Pandit 
jawahar Lai Nehru and 1, were deputed to represent the Congress 
in Amritsar to coaler with the S. G. F. C. and to help them in every 
way, Principal Gidw^ai was put w charge of Publicity, A meeting 
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of the Satyagraha committee was held about this time la Amritsar 
and was attended by Maulana Mahomed AH. Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Kehm and myself. The Committee endorsed the recommendations 
of the Leaders Conference and further suggested that non*Sikh 
Congressmen should become associate? of he Akaii Dal which had 
been declared unlawful by the Government 

By the formation of the Akaii Sahayak Committee, the special 
work i« connection with the Aka’is became the business of the 
representatives of that committee and the convener of Satyagran 
comm ttee. who was also placed in charge of it had to devote all 
his time and energy to the work chalked out for the Sahayak 
Committee. The recommendation - of the Satvagrah committee 
regarding non-sikhs becoming associates of the Akaii Dal was 
approved of bv the Working Committee but owing to lack of clear- 
ness of the rules of the Dal no definite steps have been taken yet* 

It was the intention of the convener and some other members 
of the eommit+ee to tour round the eounfc-y w th a view to interview 
principal workera in the provinces and endeavour to rouse *be peop’e 
and thus prepare for a campaign. This intention could not be 
given effect to as the situation in the Punjab developed rapidlv and 
made it impossible for me to leave Amritsar. I was advised by 
the President of the A. I. C. Committee and some othe^ members 
of the Working Committee as well as some members of the Satya- 
graha committee to remain in Amritsar. The Sikh leaders also 
desired my presence there. 

Wind it up ip You Don't Mean Business 

The Satyagraha Committee has thus not been able to organise 
"an effective campaign of civil disobedience through out the 
country.” Repeated attempts were made to prepare for some 
action but the circumstances detailed above prevented any effective 
steps from being taken. It is now for the Congress to issue direc- 
tions and to chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 
committee would depend on the decisions of the next seasons of the 
Congress. The whole po : nt of th® committee was that it shouM be 
a committee of action and not of mere enquiry as unfortunately 
misunderstood by some, and if such action is not contemplated in the 
near future it will be desirable to wind up the committee. Then 
again even if the Congress contemplates direct action, in connection 
with the Akaii struggle, the question to be considered is whether this 
action should be taken up by the Akaii Sahayak committee o r by 
the Satyagraha Committee. Probably it will be more convenient and 
desirable for the former body to be placed in charge of this If 
then the Satyagraha committee will remain a paper committee with 
little work before it. 

Present Position in The Punjab 

I need not say much in this report about the present situation 
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ia the Punjab, The Sikhs are at present carrying on a campaign 
of civil disobedience a ainst Government and at any moment an 
acute cr.sis may develop which would demand ail the resources not 
only of the Sikfcs but al^o of the Congress, The Congress snould 
prepare for this and be ready for it when ihe time comes. 

It is clear to every one who has read the situation that the Aka* 
lis are putting up a vigorous fight to protect their right of free associa- 
tion and religious reiorm and as such the challenge to the Akalis is 
a challenge to the whole nation. The All-India Congress COmmittee 
has already recognised this fact. This civil disobedience is a'ready 
started on the National basis and the Congress has only to associate 
itself with the movement by g ving it a practical effect, if the Akads 
fail on account of lack ot support from the whoie country the Con- 
gress will lose its pres’ige and progress towards Swaraj wil be retar- 
ded for along time to come. It is a so my conviction that if an 
effective campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress 
all these dissensions and communal frictions which are the result of 
lack of national activity will at once disappear, focussing public atten- 
tion on tne O' e important issuj before the country. 

Th Working Committee sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5000 for the 
Satyagraha committee and the sum was paid over to me. A sum ot 
Rs 1331-2-1 has so far been spent and Rs. 3663-13-6 remain in hand. 
The major part of tue expenditure was on establishment, propaganda 
and telegrams etc. 

S. KITCHLEW, (CONVENER) 


» 
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Indian National Pact Committed', 


The following is the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Session of the Indian National Congress 1923 to 
enquire and report on the question of the Hindu Mu* ira unity, 
Th* rep >rt was signed by Dr Ansari and Laia Lajpit Rai, 
and proposed the toilowing National Pact.-— 

* Whereas India bem* a dependency of the British Government 
has been dep'ived uf all the rights and privilege of a free country 
and Indiana are deni d even full citizenship l'hts in several part# 
o* the Bri ish Empire and the present i-wvign Givemmsnt does not 
use, and ia the nature of things cannot be ecpectel to use, all i * 
resources to uphold the dignity and project the elementary rights of 
Indians : 

“ Whereas it is essential for the free and full moral and material 
development of her c.tizens and the enforce neat of due respect for 
their human rights ani their liberties m all pirts of the globe that 
Indians should before all else, possess xu India the rights an l 
privileges that the fees nations of the world enjoy m thetr respective 
countries : 

" Whereas it is necessary that all the peoples of India, of whatever 
religion, race or colour, should unite together and apply all their 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment of Swaraj 
and the only obs ade is the want of co- operation among the different 
communities due to misunderstan lings and matutl suspicion about 
each o hcr’s aims and intentions : and 

** Whereas a joint declaration by all communities of the goal 
which they seek to attain and the rights which th'-y wish to secure 
for the people which a Swaraj Government will be pledged to 
guarantee and safeguard wi'l be beneficial to the creating of that 
confidence and toleration which are absolutely essential for a common 
endeavour : 

*■ It is he eby resolved that all the communities and committees 
represented by the signatories to this document shall enter into an 
agreement in terms of the fallowing resolutions which shall be 
known as the INDIAN NATIONAL PACT." 


Terms* of the Indian National Pact 

In pursuance thereof it is hereby resolved that — 

Complete Swaraj 

(i) It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communi- 
ties represented by the signatories to this pact to secure complete 

’tin) 
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Swaraj fop frHla, that - l«i to sav, the Swaraj which wfl secure and 
guarantee to Indiins f he same status, rights and privileges in India 
as every free and in lepmlent narion enjoys in its country. 

Federal Government 

( 2 ) The form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic 

of the fe leral tvpe ; bat the exact nature of this Government 
shall fixe i and determined Vreafte" hv a n itional convention 
consisting Of repr sentatives of political opinion. 

Hindustani to be Livqua Franca 

(f Hindustani shall b’ the national language of India It shall 
be p*D 7 itaih!* t~, -yrite it in either sprint :—®Urdu or Deonagar. 

Fut l Rei.tgigus L t berty 

ft) Full religions liberty that is, libertv of belief, worship, 
pi'oo.nqanda a s 'iviat‘on and education is h*mhv guaranteed to all 
top <nmm ,, oiHo fnrm’ng the ’ndian nation and shah form a consti- 
tutional right whi-h it shall never be lawful for any Government to 
annul, modify, su n a nd nr otherwise interf re with. 

The afore-mentioned hbert as shad however be exercised subiect 
to such discipdnarv rules an 1 regulations as mav be found necessary 
to preserve peace and orrier and to eliminate force or compulsion 
by any one party in derogat'nn of the rights of others. 

No Preference to Particular Religious Denomination 

( ) To prevent anv particular religious denomination be<ng 
given undue preference over any other no Government fond* or 
funds collected by local bodies from public revenues and public 
tax»s inc’ndmg ce sea sha’l be devoted to the promotion and 
furtherance of anv denom’national institutions or purposes. 

Defence of Swaraj 

( 1 When once Swaraj has been achieved, it shall be the 
sacred duty of every Indian, be he a Hindu, Mussalman. Sikh, Parsi, 
Christian or of anv other denomination, to defend it against all 
Attack, external or internal 

Protection of Minorities 

( 7 ) In view of the present state of feeling prevailing in the different 
communi ies and in view of the insufficient development of political 
s-rnse and responsibility in them, it is necessary for some tfine to 
a fiord a’equa*e protection to the interests of minorities. 

Communal Representation 

1+ is therefore hereby agreed that the various communities shall 
have separate representation in the Legislatures, both State and 
Federal. 
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Dissentient Notes 
Dr. Ansari's Pissekt 

[Dr. Ansari wishes to extend this principle to municipalities and 
loca* boards. 

Lila La j pat Kai's Dissent 

Lala Lajpat Kai does not agree to this. As an ? iterna- 
tive Laia najpat hai proposes that a t me iimu may 
&e fixed during which Communal repiesent^tion wi.i be 
entorced and at t. e expu,> ol which it will be abolished 
altogether. Such representation shall throughout the 
countiy be in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community in tne constituencies. 

Lala Lajpat Kai wants that a specia. provi-ion sha’i 
be made ioi the representation of the dikhs ana some 01 her 
communities who are in a very email m uuuty, such as 
Christians and Par&iS, etc. 

Doctor Ansan suggests that large miuonties such as the 
bikus and the Christians may be given special r, piesentation 
m the Federal Legislatures, but only Very .'mall minorities 
suen as r arsis s .oula be g.ven a special repr^senta ion both 
m tne 1 cderal and biate Legislatures. But the electorate m 
ail cases wi.l be joint. ILeie shall be no communal or colour 
or caste distinction in publ.c services and m the educational 
institutions ] 

No COWSLAUGHIER HXcEPX AX ID 

(a) In ordei to achieve national unity and out of regard foi 
the religious feeung . of their Hindu uompcitiiots the Musamians ct 
liuLa cio Hereby, by a solemn selt-acn>ing - umauce, b.nd ihtruse. es 
to give up cow -slaughter except m connection with jd-uz-Zoi.a whin 
it will be done m such a manner as mu nut injure the feelings of the 
Hindus. 

No Music before Places of Wor up 
(«j) in order to secure and preserve a calm atmosphere for public 
worsh.p, it is hereby declared that nu music ©uali be ai'owea m 
front of places ui public woiamp at such tunc as may be fixed by 
Local Aiixed conciliatory boards, 

Rjbug :'js Processions 

[10} .Religious process - iof different denominations whs.ii mil fig 
on one and the same date shall follow such different routes as may be 
fixed and at such different times as may be determined by Local 
Mused umuiiatory boards. , , . 

(1 1) in order to prevent frLtiou ana settle all questions giving 
rise to auicrencts and conflicts between different religious com* 
muwtiet, e, g * cm the occasion 01 Duscbra, Mobarrum, Kaih Tatra 
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Proa -sicits<, Sikh Divans etc, etc. Provincial and Local Joint Boards 
will be appointed to act as conciliatory and aibitration boards 

E* stern Federation. 

in) While cherishing feelings of the most friendly nature 
tow aids all rise Nations of the world at large, it is further icsolved 
that the people oi India should participate m the formation of a 
Federath n oi b a- tern Count r es to M established for the p* eposes of 
mutual help m trade and commeice and ihe emancipation oi the 
East irom the economic exploitation and domination by Europe and 
with a view to encourage and support Quintal culture and generally 
to maintain good and friendly idafons between the various Nationa- 
lities all over the East. 

Dr. Ansards Note 

[Doctor Ansari wi hesto incorporate in the National Pact 
a c'au&e which iuns as follows .^Further that no bill nor 
any clause thereof nor a resolution affecting any community, 
which question is to be determined by the membe s of that 
community m the Legislature concerned, shall be proceeded 
with *.f three- fourths of the members of t' at community in 
the particular Legislature, Federal or State, oppose the 
If. o any clause thereof or resolution.] 


» 
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Boycott Committee 

The ^following is the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Special Congress for the boycott of British gm.ds, 

The Coromitteo ronsis’ed of (i) Pun.lit Motilal Nehru (jj MauUna 
Mahomed Ah, (3) Vitha’bh-u Pate', (.; J X. Mehta (■=;) Subhas 
Chandra Bose, (o) Se^h Umar Sobhani (convener), (7) Dr. Kitclilew, 
(8) N. C. Kelker, and (9) D Gopal Krishna} a. Ihe report, however, 
bears the signature of 4 members only, viz. Messrs Umar Sobham, 
J. N. Mehta, V. J. Patel and Gopal Knshnaya : — 

*' The Congress has accepted the principle of the boycott of 
goods made in the British Empire and its feasibility and we are cow 
called up^n determine the method of putting it into operation, 
deve’oping home manufactures, etc. 10 those who still doubt the 
feasibility of the boycott we m<y point out that whe 1 the late war 
broke out, England did not appoint Committees, nor did France, to 
consider whether a boycott of German goods was feasible or not. 
They were in a state oi war with Germany and boycott of German 
goods was Mie supreme and param.-uni duty. ,n a smrlar way we 
feel cv^v Indian must consider it Ins paramount and -upremo duty 
to b""co t goods made ic he British Empire I he ooycot; has got 
10 be effected and instead of wasting any i-.rf'er nmc us t - nc** this 
w feasible tne nation should make up 1 a vv.ta t*> put *»i* .yeott 
into immediate effect and to make such .. boy- ott successful. \t 
the same time we ha\e to give a warning *’iat such a bo>coU cannot 
be put into effect all at once with regal J to all he cmumoario* 
which are coming from the British It will have to b.> a 

’boycott by graduation.' We shall ha*. vs to snake c_. tan exceptions 
in case of articles which are necessary for the hea’th ar.1 education 
of the people or are vital for certain important industries. 

“We are of opinion that a complete boycott can at once be effect- 
ed of all the “piecegoods *’ made m the British Empire. Ihe Khaddar 
movement has shown how India ran be made self-coniained with 
regaru to piec-. goods In fact during the War period it was seen 
how we cou’d curtail our foreign Imp .ri„ and fall hack on indigenous 
resources with economv u consumption. Khaddar goods plus Mill- 
made gords -an suffice fo' tie clothing requirements of the people. 
The oth«r articles wbic, can be and should be immediately boycott- 
ed are : (if U e+her goods, {2} Chemicals, (3) Cycles, Carriages, C&,«, 
Motor Cars, and Motor Cycles, {4) Clocks and Watches, {5) Drugs 
and Medicines, (6) Cordage and Hope, (7) Boots any bhoes. (8) Pro- 
visions, (9). Sugar, (to} Cutlery, (11) Ordinary glassware, (**) Je* 
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wellery, (13} Puli dies, (r ) Sal*-, (15; ircap, (r. ) Starch and Farina* 
(17} Lyeing and tanning substances, (it’} A^t-ware, including ivory 
wnrk, v,) iurmtnre, (20) Miidcil Instium^ri.^ (21) Toys, (12) Basket 
work, (23) Stationery, (24) Habcrdaime. y and Millinery, (25) Buttons, 
(*o) Candies, (27) Jute manufactures. 

** With regard to leather goods articles necessary for productive 
Indu-drie? such as, Roller Skins, Picking bands and pickers should 
be excluded. , 

“Import's ot all mjmio is a-ticles such as Liquors, Wines, Spirits, 
Tr.ba'co, bera* artic es of ,11x2-3, cm a’so be immediately s'opped. 
The fundamental requirement lor making the boycott successful is m 
our op nion, an organisition on the lines of the In han Munitions 
B <ard. We realise t.iat for econom c and other reasons we cannot 
have that huge organisation smarted by us, but we suggest that every 
Congress organisation from the smaU village Committee upwards to 
the All-In iia Congress Cram t-tea aal the Working Committee 
should fortinvi'h take smp to establish and organise a virile working 
Boyco t Committee. This should be charged with carrying out the 
orders of the Congress with regard to the Boycott of goods made m 
the Briti-li Empire. The Boycott is to take effect immediately with 
legar j to the articles specified above and steps should be taken to 
make either this Sub-Committee or any other Sub-Committee into a 
Bor^ of a permanent organisation working at Bombay with an efficient 
staff. T he staff may, in 1 he beginning coo, sc of one paii Secretary, 
one shorthand writer, two clerk and two peons. This staff may be 
accommodated in he Otdces oi the Provincial Congress Committee 
or in a new office spec ail> taken for the purpose The total expen- 
diture per annum for tl 1 staff need not exceed Rs 12,000. This 
Conran .ee will have to publish a large amount of literature and even 
perhaps a weekly Bulletin, The total expenditure for all 'his print- 
ing and publications should not, in the beginning at least, exceed 
Rs. i.sto per month, which means that *' * tal expend ture 

in tl beginning may be put down as Rs. 30,000. This 
will not include printing expenditure for Books luce the Directory 
of Hdian gi ods which should be the first conct,.r of the Committee 
jii,r r e rar.nal expenditure ;f stationery, furniture, etc. in which a 
substantial investment wi’< nave to be made. All this n^n- 
recurring "Xpcnaiture on furniture the lypewi iters, duplir L.,g 
mao line, etc*, snouil not cost mure than Rs 5,000, while the 
punt ng of the Directory and Sp^c al St- 7 mployed for the same 
wal cost about ks 0.000. * a*’ therefore, a Budget for the first 

year may be put down at Rs. 45.000. 

‘•T.ie Central Organisation should Iia/e as its rriain function® 
issuing of instructions to ah the Congress organisations in the 
country reg-i drag the method and manner in which the boycott is 
to be put into effec md imparting information regarding 
indigenous sources from *vh.ch commodities can bo obtain- 
ed, ami the foreign countries which can supply those ncces- 
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sities which cannot be manufacture! in this country etc. The Sub* 
Committee will have to prepare and keep a Directory of all the 
] ndian art sans and industrialists showing the articles and comma* 
dities winch are made and manuficm ed in this country. They 
should get into touch with foreign manufactures, foreign merchants 
and, if need be, even with Foreign Government Authorities, for 
get ing information as to foreign sjurces of certain artides. Every 
Village Boycott Committee i-houl 1 carry on if possible a house-ti* 
house pi opaganda with regard to ihe boycott and wh le coercion 
should be avoided, it should take all non-vioient m*ans o make the 
boycott succesful in the village. It should apply fir information to 
the Central, Organisation when ver required. It miy also, tf poss b’e 
side by side with Khaddar Scores :n the Village, have a Store of aU 
the different necessi'ies of life made in In-iia. The same should be 
the case with the Talulia and Distri'fc Organi-aiions. All the organi- 
sations must try to get the co-opera* nn of all the Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Aisocwtions within their jurisd ction and 
must move the Municipalities, District Board-., Local Boards, and all 
such semi-publ c Institutions to pass boycott resolutions and pot 
them into «£fect Municipdities can even have a higher control duty 
against articles made m the British Empre and see that Merchants 
dealing in goods made in the Brit.sh Empire are charged higher 
Municipal-taxes. Ma - daps at the time of marriage and othe cere- 
monies are c .nstrurted in villages an 1 towns ana the local Munici- 
palities c tn see that no p rmias'on is gt»«.i for the con -true* ion of 
such Mandaps untrss non-Biitish artic e-> and perfectlv Indian artic* 
les are used therein. Congress Organisations can a train tike the 
co-operation of different caste organisations wh ch shou d piss resolu- 
tions that all the caste members should use In iian articles only and 
in case of certain articles not being made in India they should go »n 
for foreign artic 1 es in preference to an ides made in the British 
Empire. AU the Congress organisation . sh mid organise Exhibitions 
within their jurisdiction of such a pnctical nature rhat arrange- 
ments must be made there for buying and selling of article* and for 
registering orders with the Stall-keepers. Occasional Bui etins may 
be issued by the Central Organisation but a preferable thing will be 
to run a weekly Bulletin called the " Boycott ” wh ch will be the 
Official Bulletin of the Congress keeping tn touch with all the Con- 
gress Organisations throughout the country solving doubts and 
difficulties aud imparting information wi b rega d to the availability 
or otherwise of artides either m this country or ia foreign lands. Con- 
gress Organisations specially in big manufacturing Towns and 
Cities should gn into touch with the manufacturers and Indus- 
t iahsts and persuade them and their representative institutions to 
purchase stores preferab y of Indian origin, and in the absence of 
such, stores of non-British origin. It will be an up-hill fight, of 
course, with some of these manufacturers whose factories may have 
been fitted up with British machinery for which spare parts may 
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a'so be required to be of British orig n. With patience and hard 
and earnest work, however, t is ivissibeto change the mentality 
even ot manuficturers and to induce them to adopt the Boycott of 
British goods as an economic principle* 

It tnuit not be supposed that boycott of goods made in the 
British Empire is a simple proposition but if people set themselves 
to it with a set (kterinmaiion of purpose and a will to win, it 
w'll not be very difficult in making the boycott successful and thus 
carrying out the a ms and objec s of the Congress m the matter 
of us ng this as a principal weapon in our fight for "Swaraj." 

The Main Recommendations 

‘'Our miin recommendations are thus;— 

(a) Start a Centra! Organisation 

(bj Issue instructions to all Congress Organisations to start 
boyc i t commit ees and boycott wotk. 

(ci Ask al» Congas Organisations to keep artic’es of Indian 
manufactures besides piecegoods in their Khaddar Stores. 

(d) Develop and push forward Khaddar manufacture as much 
as po-sible and for tlvs pm pose popular.se and develop hand, 
sp nmng also throughout the country. 

(e) Publish a Directory of Ind an goods and manufactures 
keeping in touch with Indian Manufacturers and artisans. 

(t) Get in^o touch w th fore g a manufacture's with regard to 
article^ which are not availab'e in this country excepting of course 
pkce-goods. 

(g) Adopt boycott immediately with regard to articles specified 
in the report, and 

(h) Adopt all sorts of peacefu 1 propaganda like house to house 
visits, starting of weekly papers, etc., etc. 

Statements are attached herewith showing the total value of 
Imports ftom the British hmpire and Foreign Goun ries of articles 
w**ich we have recommended for boycott in this report. 


i 
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TILAK SWARAJ FUND. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The following general statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund was 
submitted by Mr. C. H. Sopariwala, Hon. Auditor, A. 1. C. C. to the 
General Secretaries of the All- India Congress Committee : — 

Dear Sirs, 

1. 1 have the honour to submit a>y third inspection report of the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committee's Report ot the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 1st 
October, 1922 to the 30th September, 1923. 

2. Oaring the year under report all the Provincial centres were visited by 
me except Tamil Naan, Andhra, Kerala and Carnatak owing to stoppage m 
Railway communications. There was no time for me to visit Assam, Burma 
was visited by me lor the first time. 

3. Accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from Kerala and Assam have not 
been received for incorporation in the present report. Karnatak has omy sent a 
Statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

4. As mentioned in my last report, except Bombay, Gnjrat, the Punjab, 
Burma and Tamil Nadu, the balances in the hands ot otner provinces are very 
poor and daring the year under report it seems that no attempts have been and 
could be made to collect the promised contributions ox raise fresh subscriptions and 
donations, and Provincial quota to the All- India CongresB is consequently a very 
poor one. Burma has however paid Bs, 51,480-7-6 to the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee for earmarked purposes. 

5. The Tilak Swaraj Fund consists of two different divisions i— - 

(1) The Genebal Fund amounting to Bs. 70,88,498-11-5 comprises the 
amounts subscribed by various donors without earmarking or indicating any 
specific objects on which it is to be spent. Provincial Gongreess Committees have 
full discretion for spending out ot this fund as mnch money as they think 
proper for general propaganda and other constructive work of the Congress. 
Much progress seems to have been done in organising, stabilising and systema- 
tically carrying ou* such constructive work. 

(a) The Khaddar Department is placed under the management of a Central 
Committee under Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Substantial sums have been expended 
on famine and flood relief and work among depressed classes. 

(b) Annexure 1 to «be present report shows at a glance the collections and 
Jisbursements ot the Tilak Swaraj Fund from 1921 to 1328. In all Bs. 32,84, 

were expended for propaganda wqrk { fis. 27 f W,540fie-8 devoted os 
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Rtudder, and Us. 5,76,092-13-11 spent for National education. Establishment 
charges are within reasonable limits. 

(c) The other annex ares show the financial condition of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund in the hands of the various Provincial Congress Committees, 

(2) Sfecifo Giants, Us. 53,88,683*14-6. All contributions and donation 
made for specific or earmarked object are included under thiB head. No general 
information as to then financial condition and progress conld be given in the 
present report, A substantial portion of these grants was given for National 
education, Khaddar, etc., and Z am informed that the management issue reports 
from time to time. 

6, As the Congress is now free from internal inconveniences every hope is 
entertained that the Provincial Congress Committees will realise the necessity of 
exerting and devoting then full time in collecting and realising promised con- 
tributions and donations for the past years and raising fresh subscriptions and 
contributions for the better carrying ont of the constructive programme of the 
Congress which makes heavy demands for funds. 

TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

The general statement showing collections of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
special grants (earmarked) and disbursements made out of general collections by 
Provincial Congress Committees for propaganda, establishment, volunteers, 
famine, depressed classes, etc., and for Khaddar and National education inclusive 
of amounts paid over to districts for the years 1931 to 1923 is given below 


i 
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DISBURSEMENTS OUT OF GENERAL COLLECTIONS FROM ITEM NOS. I AND III. 
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Statistics of Boycottable Commodities 

Statement showing the value of total imports from the British Empire and 
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Second Day’s Sitting 

l JOCJNJDA—D*L\ 29 TB, 1928 

Next day, December 20th, 1923, the Corgress met at 4 p at. 
After the usual programme of s-mgs proceedings commenced 
vrth the, reading of messages received from several prominent 
Liberals and Congressmen regreting their inability to attend and 
at the same time ind ; cating the'r views on the present situation. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan in his m sssgp urged the Congress not to 
open the question of Council-entrv but mak^ united efforts regarding 
constructive programm . He further sugges'-ei that the Congress 
shon’d come to an agreement regarding the National Pact Pand r 
Malaviya in his message said that the di -cushion of the dra*t 
National nact by the Cocanada Congress was prematur * an 1 lik'-Jy to 
increase difficulties. La*a Lai pat Rai urged unity in the Congress 
ranks. Mr. Bhurgri advised the Congress to shnv practical patrio- 
tism and spirit of unity based on genuine communal toleration. The 
Hon. Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister fo- Education in Madras wrot** '* We 
may not see eye to eye on all problems but all are agreed that w* must 
stnve to obtain Swaraj ” Among others who had sent messages were 
Shri Shankaracha r ]yaof Sbarda Pee til, Mr N C. Kelkar, Kao Bahadur 
T, Rangachar, Mr T. V. Seahagiri Iyer and Babu Bhagwan Das, 

THE RESOLUTIONS 

The Congre s next discussed resolutions so far adopted by 
the Subjects Committee whiffi had been sitting fo- the last 3 
davs, The President moved resolutions placing on reord the 
deep sense of loss at the demise of Mr Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
and Sj. Aswini Kumar Dutta who had renler-d valuable services 
in the cause of the country and also ^fording with grief ihe 
death of Hardeo Narain Singh and of Pandit Bajpai who bravely 
suffered imprisonment and contracted serious illness during their 
incarceration and preferred death to release under dishonou-able 
conditions. Mr. Mahomed Ali paid ttibu'e to Mr. Kasturi Rang a 
Iyengar for h s sweet reasonableness and strength of character. 
His paper* the '* Hindu ”, held a most promment place among the 
nationalist journals and its lealing articles were note l for dign.ty 
and solidity and without that cowardice which was so often asso- 
ciated with sobriety. The President also read ou’ - a telegram from 
Gaya reporting the death on that morning of Mr. Krishna Prashad 
Sen Singh, Member of Ml-India Congress Committee. The resolu- 
tion was passed, the au hence standing in silence and praying .or the 
souls of the departed persons. 

On Change of Const Station 

Then came a series of resolutions moved by Dr. Pattabh 
Sitaramayya relating to the constitution of the Congress, These reso- 
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were arrived at by the Subjects Committee after protracted 
dimension on the basis of the rep rt (given b^low) submitted to the 
All-Indin Cnngrp3<? Committee by the Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee. Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru seconded all the resolutions the 
most importan* of which was ihe amalgamation of the North West 
Frontier Province wbh the Punjab under the Congress constitution. 
Pandit K. ^rntanam who was the sponsor of the first resolution in 
the AuM‘*cN ft.mini tee pointed out the present anomalous position 
of t!,« Pr Provinces under the constitution and said that the 

prr.ii*.. I- ini* nded nn’/ to legalise the existing practice. AH 
thn re’oh iMi-- vere passed without further discussion. 

Th« fr. M iw'ng ■* ih* full test of the Report submitted by the Contti- 
futinn Revs #nqr Com irtlee smso nted by the Special Congress at Delhi 
to make recomrwendat-oi.s for fd‘e»Mlnns in the Congress ronslitut out— 

T! in «"iOttr..ttPi3 was at>.» inter hv revilntion VTf nf t.hp Sneeifll Session of 
the Onrc'.s- h'* * f.t 0 >5hi, The o rni'niftep persisted nf Messrs. George Joseph, 
Pittiit.'i* *- ',»• ini i’ i, ru'P-lioUt'rt Tnndtm. ftnblms Chandra Rose RT«i 

vfa u.'n.rl'il JJ u»u f nn’Wiorl ft was dpeMed that »hp niembprs « f fhp enmraitlm 

,ii yl,t et>*li.*n{i< and ptre.dul.* nr.t.-s nn the snippet nf the revision before mppt'iig 
fnr'nftll". T'-e T'r..’. .nr iaI f'nMr.Se rvimniittets and members nF thp AlMndil 
0 tTier-'-H " *n nitt-p w. r,‘ fid c* s-ed nn the subipet and Tpqivstpd tn make tog. 
gut i U« They wrv,* p*.pe n'H* n-Tc« d th<*ir opiniona nlvnt the drsimhility of » 
pi it.iy.i m V 1 1 -hi 1 ti *■ r dnr-t nn nf th« Onnerps" d. Wot. B, Fnnr Prnvin* 

n' i' mo f m- and i ,..-,rly So in< ml) rs nf the All-India Onngrrss commutes 
lia*. < r - oi t *ii to »h- invitation, 

T ’rr i"i*n’.*tpp ban tnirnnUv met at Coeanada and enneidpred thp Pupp^ptlmiB, 
T7n'o ,, ’nMif It* tbrpp rnpmb“r«: nf thn pnmmittep — Messr* George Joseph, Pun 
phot am Dio Tanifnn end Snhhns Phandra Rope were unable to b» present at tha 
mppHua, but we have the a'^antssyp nf having Tppp’ved botop BupgpRtinng from 
thorn. Triin TPii.irt, however, -tmnl I only b’ considered as representing the view* 
at < t *■ s • ‘o- n» ,.rli-K 

c has. ns thChfe® 

Thp gr at truth jlty of tb» members of the a I <**, 0, who have lontin 
thnif snyi?. are aga nst anv change OP the Provincial n-ngTrs" pntnmit» 
tees, Gni-w*, Vodhn aid Ka-naialc arp against any rbnigp TbptT. P. bavn 
b-wpi'i' f.n*23i.r..d thar rVn obi nf of thp nongreps phould b« “ TudepetldPTipp ** 
Wp bam pv’ ,, il!v *i-d tb*t nn sttori and wp are nf nnirdon that no obanaa 

vt at * b •>* '- R tn of u J °m * fi* in ^pnpndpnrp, and Irdpnd most nf those who 
ta-p w * *i n to «•< nia’nsf b ehangp in artiptp 1, are In favour of thepnalof 
t.d- •" ‘ •i‘- Tna<dt^»,f th’3 t>. rsornl omdll potion, hovpvPT. wp am 
sii^i* cf a pi io?p, ^r.v c) a»u.P wnnld narrow tbp Onneropp rlftt^nrm and intrndnop 
ano bi t of e-.n* - ' Tpr«v to thp d tr’mpnfc of real wn’k Wp fppl thattihe 

ra«“ of >nd.r« .ndenep w 11 b» lninred Tather than advanerd bv an attpmpt. to pbange 
artin e 1 a* thm statri . 4 p rroardn the mpthods also wp arp of opinion that bo 
fhflricpfh idd b n’A-V 

f . r p. U sen - Sv Ribhua Chandra Rose tef oTm« us that he, wants tbp nbieet 
o* th. Cnna ms tr. b n the fiHa’niofnf- of •* pomib j tp independence by all legitimate 
?'< *a’ ” Mr. Qg 'Tt ■ .Tns.'t b fa- ours our vi.w. 

Rrr>TT*'TTOV IN NUMBER OF CONGRESS DETiFUATER 

Of rb« 40 ippTPb'-rs of th« 4 t. r r who have sent tbnr pnggestloni an 
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thia point, 2U art* inla/cur nf j. r-ini.:nau a.ni 11 « c <«,> - . j - a; t t 

u vt*ty h-dttJtioa tn J,Ui.U, Ot th* Pi. !.<• .at * •< ... 

Kara.*tali and tuts U. I’. a.e oj.pu&eu to a is.wu t«.i*.; Uu j .at it . .St> .* u 
turn to 1,0UU. 

We rroninmend that rh> 1 xiumi>. r .if *!■ . cavs ii r i* * i 'f, ti„t z, to 
about d.UOll i’ma wouidm.au that ouo Utl<gir.j *u nta u puscut < 1.0 uuit«K»i 
tbon-aud persona instead ut titty thousand an nent.iltr.. 

We understand that our culieagu b Me«ra. tieorjie Joscpn ami r-uo.«ae 
Chandra Bose are opposed to a reduction of dtlcgatt-8. 

Other champs 


The other principal changes recowmtudtd by u» are *— 

1. Tne cougre88 should be held m the uisr wuh ut t\bru .ry > : t... . -•*. 
week of March instead ut during the Christmas holiday. l’i< «• la a . ■* .< . c-i. '\> 
delegates from South Inina many of whom hud it »ny nil. i.i i '*« .r . .* 
thera cold during Otmitinaa. AC the end of -February thi* cmna , e u.t. ' J 1*« nut 
and arrangements wnl probably cost less, An argument ^ i^i t: mj^u in 
the taut tnac the railway companies odor com e-siono vuiing v. is- m-.s, lie 
great majority of delegatee, however, cannot ink.’ AUahMy il t.\in ci«t 2 : <jM 
as they travel in third class. 

2. We have made it clear in article 111 t^at a. i i ’ mi. Vs, T* sit and 
other Coulerences that are held are only mi ant tor tuu ,mon and j topiu >n (lit 
purposes and have no other place m tne Congress- nipaii.sai uii. U tos-y am 
given any other antnonty tuere is a possibility of cnli.i > u.t ittn iLt ircv-li' 
cial committee aud the Fiuvweiftl cejulerenci . 

3. We recommend that u, P. (.Mararhii and IJ' iar *1 oia i- it/a 01 ■ * * vr.’ 

ce. They have everything in common and aie small pr»vin.* *• tf <* 1 .. <■ > -t* 

were ashe 1 by ns U they tiad any objectlona to tu.a eual g*; hut huUm r 1 -vs sthS 


their opinion. 

4 We have suggested in Article VIII that tne a. 1 ih&U Lav jf.wtT 
to reduce the number of delegates m any prounie, hwc*. that pnn.ncep' t A ig 
to the inclusion ot Indian States in Us ana We Uvt- (lime* tu s amu a 

view to reduce the represemation ot Ajinure wunii, m i« g tn ilayn oiai a, mi 
ridiculously high. Ajmet is at pieBent entitled to mim IUV u»*i river. 'Vr ih.nlt 
that tms tigure can tas.ly be rectu.ed by the A. I. 1 *. c, to lUt. Jsyiui. audit iolkI 
delegates might be allotted to Bombay . 

6, We suggest that, except la tse case of the a i, ( . i\. the v.t*vi * tens* 
mittee* should be replaced by ■Sabha.’ lhus we sh mid i.a\k “Piovim-.h: < on- 
grese Babua 1 It is hardly correct to use ‘uummittee’ w au thfse orpao Minims. 
* 6 vVe recommend that Congress should appoint an and. tor every jrt.v and 

also inai the a. x. 0 . c. should ensure that the accounts ol the P. C. i’sarn 


properly ^dued^ ^ {(J the om ]j ST 0 f member b of the A. I. c. c. and gina 

the A, I. c 4 C, power to co-opt these ten, 

fl. We have haed the ijnoinin ot the A, I. C. r .. at oO. 


DaCIBIONS OF THB A I. 0. C, 

9 We Cuggeflt tn article SSI that d'C.-ma of thr A !. r,«. shiulu op 
blndtna on a<l Congress organisations unto tiny are revoked Mutviiar Mj 
that no decision on any “new matter" shall h - 1 evoked within 3 numu.B ui'ltsa 
there is a three-tourths majority. We feel that this provision is tsBinUal to avoid 
& rcuetitiou oi some ot the unturtunate oixurrenwo ot lt»23. 

10 We suggest in article XXXI that the a. i. e. c. should nommat. a jai.il 
of 10 member* from whom the Pwndent should nominate 3 to decide alt t lection 
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,j *y J > t-. Siuie pern ai i rif tr bni-a* ie i e« essary anti it ih unch suable t« hai p a 
fix,., tnbai a 1 of them tor nil tlispuiub as dub or morn of thoBe may not be able 
to a« t. 

11 . W« Lave aib t>fed in articl b XXXII and AXXIII with tome tl phfc 
I'baritfea t v ‘-aW'-t oJii put iorv.aitl m r yard to Hinduism hi the draft cun- 
mr i>u fruuun by the Ml institution lb vision Conimittie’ m li» 28 . Wo btl 
in,!*' Hir.du'-Mini tm ubl definitely be given pride of place. At ibe same tune we 
i.av-’ lint smi 1, nut Eugbsdi nr ihe ’local vernacular, Our colleague, njt r P. D. Tan* 
non 1 * a* Wrongly in fa 1 our of alteration. We nave FUggestid that itu* a I. C 0 . 
i-'cmbers allotte 1 to Apner be reduced to -1 and the (surplus number b«. given 
to Bom bay. 

hUtiES OP PBOCEDTJUS 

We feel that it is nee* c c. r y for the Congress to have definite rules of proce- 
dure. The ratbex la* k of *U"n iu es at present createB cod fusion and a ifieulty. 
It is specially oece-sary t *r el at amt stringent rules to be mail- about the collec- 
tion, retention and fcx.jemluu.t nt funds by the All India uffiee as well as the 
provincial and other Congress offices. Considerable economy can be efleoitd if 
clear directions are giv< n, 

Those rules need not be made a part of the Congress corstitution, nor n< ( d 
they be placed before the Congress. The a. I. C, C. can itsilf name than and 
Provincial committees to follow them. We trust that this wilt be done. We attach 
herewith detailed suggestions about the changes to be made m the constitution. 


Cooanafrb Tu:. £iti. ll«SM. 


(Sd.) B, Pattabhi Si faraway} a 
(Sd ) Jawaharlal Nehm 


Detailed Suggewtiono 

Article II fa) Instead of ‘during Christmas holidays* 1 are 1 u the last w *tk of 
F binary or the firm; week of March'. 

(by This should read as follows : — 

* An extraordinary session of the Congress Bha 11 be summoned by the AU In- 
dir Congress committee on a requisition ot a major. cy of rhe l.'oy.u iai Congress 
sabhas or of its own motion, provided ttrl m ttie > '-’■*>*■ ease uae notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported bv two thirds of the on- label* present. The 
All India Congress committee shall determut th<* pla-e > In re sueh session is to 
beheld, and the articles of tow constitution shall apply with such wndifuanons 
as tne All India Congress c mi in it tee way consider ucces* y m n specter tach 
inch session.’ 

Article III. This should re a 1 as l Hows— 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall con-Ut of tiie ir.Uowu'g— • 

a. The Indian National Coatees. 

b* The . ’1 India Crmg’ei-&< conmutua. 

o. Provincial Congreor d.yi. at. 

d. District Oongr* pb S, b ia-» 

e. 8nb-Dt vision *1, T-dnlc* ».r ’i.th*u, KpIa or other local f’orgri-sa Sabl-as, 

f. Such otner Sabaw > utn i»- InU'a i*3 n ay i'otu tune to tinut be rtcrguistd 
by tha Congress in thus lehd: 

g. Toe l 1 ,. *j“ptMn tom nu*i*e *.f tae Congress, 

provincial, District, Iwluq, leosil or other conferences maybe 
orgami" i by th. * ah ve Sr.r <na *»r MH-stui* and agandinf. purposes j 

s Arttrle V 'Vntr*l I r-viu.-f a .Va-athi) and Btr&r to be roa e into one Pro* 
liiica. The uuujbflisof frcvJuctc to be changed accordingly, Delete the last 
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paragraph beginning with “the exiting Piuvmcial UongU’hS committees * to end 
ot article. 

Article VI. (<) should read as follow? — 

jaacb. provincial Congress Babha Bhall consist of representatives elected 
annually by the members ol the Uongrei-s organisations in the Province m 
accordance with the rules made by the Frovmcial Congress Babha, 

(il) Each Provincial Congress Sabba shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress vcork in that piovmce to the All- India Congress committee before the 
gist January. 

Article VII. The year of the 4-anna memb.rship shall be from April 1st 
to \larch 31st. 

Article VIII. In third paragraph instead, of 'dfty' have 'hundred'; and 
instead ot ‘last census’ have ‘census of 1321.’ Add alter 1321: * provided that 
m the matter of such States it shall be open to the all- India Congress committee 
re dace the number of delegates in any province, and, it necessary, re-allot that 
number in whole or in part to another province Provided further that the 
laoUsum of ‘ Indian Slates eto,’ to end ot paragraph as m present constitution, 

7th Paragraph— beginning with ‘The rules framed by each Trovinoial Oongresa 
Committee’ to ‘receipt thereof to be deleted and instead of it the follow* 
mg to be put m at tne end of the preceding paragraph— 

‘Notice ot all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Babha 
shall forthwith be sent to the General Secretaries ot the Congress’ 

8 th paragia^h — bfginn’ng with <JSaub Provincial Congress committee 1 ... Instead 
ot the lStn uay ui December every year ...... such Bessons' have : ‘ten daya 

before the oats fixed fur the holding ot the session. No changes shall be made 
m the list withm ten days of the Congress’ 

Artiils 7 ail. Make the exiting paiagraph clause (a) and add- 
fa, Tne aco.uu t or the Ah India Congress cuuamwee shad ns Hurimri every y«at 
by an auditui appointed at the annual nessnm, it 6 al be c mpetent for 
ti.n at htur to ca.l for and inspect the accounts ot U.c t .,.v nu a l Congress 
Bubkas. 

0 . Tne .h India Oongrras committee shall take m t»i ensure that tne accounts 
ot the provinc-al cougreah tiabhas are pr v petly audiit-d. 

Arti» le XIX Pa'iigliiph 1 , Instead 01 360 have SCO, I aragraph 3 ^eJeto 
•trom among the mtmbs.rs’ to ond of para, 

lara 3. Should rtad as follows— ‘l’be allot, mint si all be according to the 
linguistic redistribution of provinces uecunin-g to Uie list given in appendix B, 

Pa.a, 6 . Instead of ‘Novell,’ r ’ have ‘January.’ 

Para. 6 . Delete whole para— lnstt-ad, have as toll. >we»— 

‘foe All- India Congress committee shall at 11 a first meeting co-opt tea 
men. >< r» ; Provided that it shall be competent tor the Committee to transact all 
us buMnesB even though any or all or these 10 members have not been co-opted. 
„ iter Fata ti add another paia as follows— 

Ta aft. vacancies in tne All-'mlia Congress committee caused by resignation! 
death or aDseuce rrum Inn a sued be hlleo by the Provincial Congress Babha or, 
in tne ca-f i#t the co-opted m, tubers, by tro- Ali*Iini a Congress committee.’ 

In present para 8 change '15' t« ‘30’. add to tine para *Whea once such 
araeetiug « n quis turned and convened odditnmai subjects may be brought up 
f ir corisiUerat un provided duo notice b&s been given to the members of the 
sauu *. 1 

add after above para another para ap &Umvb vv U/ uvC. mj 
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‘Thu quiru u for me All- India congress Lomm.ttee shall be hfty. ’ 

Article XXI. — add taliowmg at the end of the uibt sentence-— 

‘but A ueciatiiu given by the All-India Congress committee upon any such 
'new matter' shall he binding uu too various congress organisations until and 
uu.ess revoked by iteelt or at au ensuing mission ot one iud.an National Congress, 
No decision However ot tue All-India Uungress committee tuay be revoked with- 
m three months unless supported by not less than three fourths of the members 
present at a meeting of one committee convened i tor the purpose. 'Delete 'Jfor 
tuu purpose' and start new para with ‘The All -India Congress committee.' 
Article XXIV. add alter 'nisc meeting’ ‘every year.’ 

Add at tue end of the article — 

‘All decisions or the Working committee shall be placed before the neat meeting 
of the All-India congress committee.' 

Article XXXI. Delete and instead have the following— 

“Ibe Ail-ludia Congress committee snail at its nrst meeting every year nominate 
a panel ot 12 members lruru wnom the President ot the committee shall 
nominate three to enquire into and deeme ail election disputes. 

Add fresh artiolts : — 

Article XXXII, The addresses of the Chairman of the Reception committee 
and the President ot the Uongiess shall be printed m English and in Hindustani 
both in Devauagari aud Uruu scripts. ' 

Article XXXIII. The proceedings of the Congress snail be conducted as far 
M possible m Hindustani. English 01 the focal vernacular may aibo be used. 

In article IX (b) committee to be altered to ‘Babha’j wherever •• Provincial 
Congress committee" occurs ig should be altered to “Provinc.al Cungiess 
Batina * 

Ail other consequential changes to be made in articles and appendices. 
Appendix A , ‘‘committee’’ to be changed to "oabha." 

Appendix B. 

City of Bumbay to have 10 instead ot 7 members, 
jtjrner to have 1 lustml of 7 members. 

<0. P, (ilaratnij aud iierar to he oue Province with 11 members, 

*• Co-opted by all iuaia congress committee... ...... ...10 ; and 

change total to 

B. Pattabtu Sitaramayya, 

Jawahailal Nehru, 

Coianada December 24th l'J2 i. 


A. for the U0N8THU110N of the INDIAN NATIONAL 
VO'KMgSS, See the J. A. It, 1922 Vol, I "Congre&&” Section 
(p. $62 {bfitftte M Mdition, 1928) 
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S 9 BEC. *a 3 1 THE CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 
The Debate in tbe Subjects Committee 

This question of change in the constitution of the Congress heel pre« 
viously been debated thread-bare In the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
held on the 27th. The question of revision of the Creed arose out of a reso- 
lution adopted by the United Provinces Congress Committee. The debate was 
very lively lesHrg over three hours. In the end the main proposition for 
change In the Creed so as to define Swaraj as 'complete independence,* was 
defeated by an over-whelming majority. The following ip pp account of 
this debate. 

At the outset Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed bv the Delhi Special Congress to suggest improvements in, 
the Constitution of the Congress, explained that their recommendation 
was that there should be no change at present in the Creed. They 
bad stated that although thev strongly favoured the idea of indepen- 
dence and would also like the Congress to aim at it, yet they were 
a^a nst any change at present, as it would only hinder the national 
cause. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, member of the Committee had tele- 
graphed that he was for a change of the Creed nto ** complete inde- 
pendence by all legitimate means.” 

On this subject Gujrat, Karnatak and Andhra were against any 
change while the United Provinces Congress Committe' suggested a 
change on the lines moved by Sj. Ram Prosad M ; sra. Some 
members of the Central Provinces Committee also opposed any 
change. 

The U. P Independence Resolution 

Sj. Ram Prashad Misra then moved the resolution of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee for amendment of the Creed, so that 
Swaraj.which was the object of the Indian National Congress.be defi- 
ned as "complete independence by the people of India bv all legiti- 
mate and peaceful means.” Such a change would, he said provide a 
stimulus necessary to reawaken the National movement. 

Moulana Azad Sobhan (UP) seconded the 'psolution 

Pj Vallabbat Patel (Ahtnedabadl opposed the resolution, not that 
he disliked the idea of independence, but that it was inopportune at a 
time when the country was much weaker than it was at Ahmedabad 
when a similar motion of Moulana Hajrat Mohani was rejected. 
Referring to the Kenya insult, he said shat it was nothing in face of 
the greater insults that were offered including the locking up of one 
man whom the wbo’e country revered. Sentiment mu t give place to 
t l ie practical side of the question and no resolution should be adopted 
hastily. 

Sj S. Srinivasa Ivengar (ex-Advocate General, Madras) moved 
an amendment embodying a definition of Swaraj which was contained 
in the recently published National Pact (see ante). By this definition 
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Swaraj was described as sec^rim* to Indians the same-rights, status 
and privileges in Tndia as every free and independent nation enj^ved 
In its own country, Mr lyenzar said tha* the time had com* when 
they should not be compromising on the question of ideals although 
they might as regards action. If they felt that consideration of th<s 
amendment taken apart from the National Pact would divide them, 
then he was prepared not to press it 

Sj. Venkatram (Bombay), who had seconded the resolution of 
Moulana Hasrat Mobani at the Ahmedabad Congress, seconded the 
amendment of Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) supported it. 

Sj. N. S. Varadachari (Madras), on the other hand, opposed 
both the resolution and the amendment as expressions of suppressed 
anger. Every time a resolution for change in the Creed was moved 
andlo^t, Government and some people thought that the Co-gress 
was aiming at ithe Dominion Status. He did not want the idea of 
Cong'ess to be fixed at the Dominion Statns. He wanted inde- 
pendenc *, but the country was not then even so strong as it was 
in Decembe*-, igji. 

Sj Harisarvothama Rao (Andhra) also opposed both the reso- 
lution and the amendment He said that they must achieve some- 
thing before they could express in bombastic terms their desire tor 
Independence. “We have done nothing We have almost slept ovet 
our programme. I have no faith in camouflage hut in real sacrifice." 

Deshbaudhu C. R Das also joined in opposition to the resolution 
as well as the amendment as in his opinion there was no better 
expression of their ideal than the simple word Swaraj. Independence 
was a poorer kiealthin theideal of Swaraj, which included the ileal of 
independence. What they required was the right of Self Determina- 
tion, and it could not be expressed in any term more eloquently than 
the word Swaraj. “ You cannpt have Swaraj w th. a foreign Power 
anti a foreign control over you. You must get rid of it in order 
that yon may develop Swaraj," he concluded 

The discussion then centred round the amend meat of Sj. Brands - 
vasani (Gorakhpur) which was to the effect that the term " Swaraj ’’ 
included theideal of " complete independence ,f as a step towards its 
attainment. 

Deshbandhu Das indicated his approval of this amedment 1 and 

Pmkasam (Madras) in seconding it spoke vigorously advising the 
House to take stock of their own conduct. It was no* right, he 
said, to suppose that because a resolution was lost it -was inter- 
preted as one aiming at the Dominion Status Losing a resolu- 
tion was not so bad aspassing a rejoin Mon and allowing it to remain 
a dead letter. He disagreed with Patel that their position had 
weakened since 1921, f ‘road tbev n .-n:ceeded in tli- Nagpur fight ? 
That showed that there whs natk«» > >ithus , astn which was allowed 
to die on account of the-r own qua ’ Is. Bv accepting this resolution 
they would not be transgressing M.» .uma Gandhi's instructions. 
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Sj. S. IC. Sarnia (Madras) moved for the deletion of the words 
*by all legitimate and peaceful means' after the word 'Swaraj " iu 
the existing Creed. There was none to second it and the motion fell 
through. 

Sj. Shamlal (Punjab) supported the motion of Sj, Brindavasani, 
while Sj. Santanam (Lahore) opposed all motions for a change in the 
Creed, as thereby, ha said, they would be alienating a number of 
people who were within the Congress. This observation of Sj. 
Santanam was endorsed by Sj, Vithalbhai Patel (Bombay) who 
counselled practical wisdom. 

During further discussion Pandit MotHal Nehru opposing a 
change in the Creed emphasised the view of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the British Empire if pos« 
sible and without the British Empire if necessary. 

Both Dr. Kitcblew and Sardar Mangal Singh, of the Gurudwara 
Committee, spoke in favour of a change in the Creed, the former 
Stating that every speaker had expressed a desire for complete inde- 
pendence j therefore, said he, there was no reason for opposition to 
change the Creed. 

The amendment of Sj . Brindavasani stating that Swaraj included 
the idea of complete independence was lost by show of hands, while 
Sj. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who had moved the definition of Swaraj 
Contained in the National Pact, withdrew his. The main proposition 
moved by Sj, Ramprasad Misra was put to vote. 

The resolution was put and declared lost by one hundred and 
one votes to thirty-nine. But in view of the strong feelings of many 
important members, this independence resolution was again allowed 
to be moved in the open Congress the next day m spite of its defeat’ 
in the Subjects Committee, 

THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL PACT. 

Then came the moat important resolution of the day, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru moved the resolution regarding the National Pact, 

The debate on the Indian National Pact and the Bengal Pact 
was initiated in the Subjects Committee meeting of 29th December 
by Dr. Ansari, joint author of the National Pact, who moved : — 

"That this Congress declares that the attainment of Swaraj is 
impossible without unity between the different communities 
in India, and that an Indian National Pact accepted by these 
communities dealing with their rights under the Swaraj Gov- 
ernment and to secure to each the liberty of faith, worship, 
propaganda, association and education should be agreed upon. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the report of the Committee 
appointed in this behalf by the Special Session of the Congress 
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held a 4 - Delhi, and the draft Pact submitted bv the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee be accepted as suggestions to 
be farther considered by the Nation. 

A ml for the purpose of laving down the general principles upon 
which «uch a Pact should be based and to help in the forma* 
rion of an All -India and Provincial Pacts in accordance with 
it the fol’owing Committee, with power to co-opt up f to three 
members when they are working in the Provinces, be formed 
to submit a full draft of the Indian National Pact bv the end 
ui January IQ24 *— Deshbandhu C. R. Das (President), 
Mouiana Abul Kalam Aaad. Moulana Fhaufea<- Ali, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sj. T. Prakasam. and 
Dr. Ansari (Convener) ■* 

In *he debate that fol'owedi n the Subjects Committee Pt. Matilal 
Nehru did not faxmur Dr Ansari's proposal for a new committee, 
and propos-d thp.r the matter be referred bark to the oM committee 
for cm riil- rati' n, orircism and submission of their report to the 
Ail India Congress Committee. 

As the general sense of the House was in favour of the sugges- 
tions put forward by Pandit Motilal and Jan ab Yakub Hussain who 
opposed Dr Ansa-i, the reso’ution was passed, moved by Pandit 
Mo dial, declaring that having taken note of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact, the matter be referred back, to a sub-committee 
consisting of tho^e who draft'd the Pact (Dr. Ansari and Lala Laipat 
Rai. wbh the addition of Sirdar Amar Singh of Jeswa, in place of 
Sardar Mehfab Singh in iail) with the instruction to call for and 
examine all the criticisms and submit a report to the All-India 
Congress Committee by the end of March next. 

Thi3 resolution was adopted bv an overwhelming majority. So 
in the open Congress Pandit Mot lal moved 

Resolution on Hindu-Moslem Pact 

** Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi Session 
of the Congress do call for further opinions on the draft of 
criticisms on the Indian National Pact and Bengal National 
Pact and submit their report by 31st March 1924 to the All 
India Congress Committee for its consideration, and Sardar 
Amar Sinsh of Jeswa be included in place of Sardar Mehtab 
Sin h who is now in jail/* 

The mover made it clear that the pacts had not been concluded 
hntwero mere dr-fts. He could not therefore understand, in view of 
* ,,p "’■eat mthnrst of alarm in manv provinces and people sending in 
v ire n f or wir* in proresT, why the telegraph revenue of the Govern - 
n »ni 1 j .-I b«en swelled by she heap o! protest telegrams sent to them. 
He 1 -ns* <siv +h it his head was for some sort of pact although his 
h-arr J e’c < ifferently because the real solution was not a Pact but 
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mutual goodwill. However, some Pact acceptable to the public 
might ease Hmdu-Muslim tension because without unity they could 
not attain Swaraj. 'lbey must eitucr make up their mind to unite 
or close the Congress organisation. 

Mrs. Naidu seconded the resolution and reserved her remarks 
for a later occasion. 

Mr.^ Gopalaknshnayya explained the resolution in Telugu. 

Mr. Hardayal Nag opposed the inclusion if the Bengal 
National Pact in the resolution and moved an amendment lot us 
deletion as it was a hurnediy formed and ill-considered document. 
On this a heated debate ensued, and the general sense of the House, 
which vras not favourably disposed towards Mr. Das the oiigmator 
of the Bengal Pact, and had ever since Gaya kept a suspicious eye 
on him, was against anything tnat Mr. Das did. 

Mr. Chotalal Jamaya Jharnar seconded the motion for deletion. 

Mr, Purushotama Kay, Bengal, supported the amendment* 
Mr. Gauri Sankar Misra in asking the Congress to reject ooth the 
resolution and amendment pointed out that in ihc Hyderabad State 
Mohan edans were piohibited iorni tow slaughter on the occasion of 
Id-uzzuha (applause) while the proposed Pact permitted il. Would 
not the people of Hyderabad turn round and declare that the 
congress had permitted it ? The Pact, he said, must be dropped 
and unity attained through work, 

Mr. Dag Ex^laing 

At this stage Mr. C. JR. Das rose to speak ih order to Feliibve 
misapprehensions created about the Pact. He reiterated the state- 
ment ne made in the Subjects Committee that the Bengal Pact was 
not a concluded agreement, it was only a suggestion of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to the Congress and was on the 
iecords of the Congress. Bengal did not press on the Ceng, ess to 
accept the Pact now but to considei it in aue course and he tucreiore 
could not understand die v,ry of “Delete Bengal" in the amendment. 

He said : — ,c it is a Pact that the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee ha.3 s ,nt up a* proposal before you, and the remlu .ion says, 
“Bead the eports." A”d the resolution that has been moved before 
you is not that you should u’.cept .t. Ths reso iti~n does not Bay 
that you should accept it. ihe resolution says t! at die opinion of 
the whole country should be taken upon it, not only upon «.„ie Bengal 
pact but everything that would be placed bef.re the ptesent com- 
mittee. is it a Pact? No. We ad know nothing can be a Pact 
till it is so solemnly assented to and agresd upon. Why is this 
objection, pray ? 

"Many of you may be under the impression, having iegai d to the 
few speeches that have already been wade, that you are athed t? 
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accept the Bengal pact, that it is a wicked Pact, that it creates 
divis on between the Hindus and theMuhamadans. Therefore, do net 
accept it. Whatever you do, accept it or not, it is not in your ham’s. 
Not now, but after the Committee have gathered opinions from 
throughout the country' and placed theirreport beforeyou. Ihen will 
be the time for you to say “We shall not have this draft, we must 
have another." But now, why all this anger ? Why is this resent- 
ment against Bengal ? What has Bengal done ? Bengal hifows that 
the All India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress is 
going to consider the question of a National Pact, The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has made its suggestion. It may 
be right or it may be utterly wrong. You are not called upon to 
endorse that view now. All that you are called upon to do now is 
to say in the resolution that you have read this suggestion. It is a 
record on the Congress. How can you avoid regarding it ? Are 
you to j-ay this that although Bengal has sent up its suggestion we, 
the Indian National Cungress, icfuse to read it? (Laughter). What 
is asked of you— what is the meaning of this opposition ? I have not 
been able to gather yet. W’hat are you asked to do ? Take the 
opinion of every association in Bengal, take the opinion of every 
class in Bengal, take the opinion of every community in Bengal, and 
send them up here. We don’t want to shut this out. Because we 
call it a Pact, it does not become a Pact before it is agreed upon. 
Suppose you write an agreement on a piece of paper, that piece of 
do"s not become an agreement till you sign it (I •” i gHsr). 

Bengal's Right to be Heard 

What is this misapprehension about ? Is Bengal debarred 
fmjn making that suggestion. Is any human being in India to be 
deprived of his undoutbed right to press before the Congress his 
suggestion ? Is the Bengal Provincial Committee to be deprived 
of its right to place its suggestion before the Congress? You 
may delete * the Bengal National Pact ' from the resolution but I 
assure you, yen cannot delete Bengal from the history of India, 
from the ia=?ory of the Indian National Congress, (cheers) Bengal 
demands the right of having her suggestion considered. You may 
throw ii out after considering it. What rignt has anybody to say 
that Bengal s to be deprived of placing her sugges'i-m before 
the Indian National Congiesa r That is what you are asking fur. 
People fhouid go into the merits, of the draft, We ate not concerned 
about it now. if tfceieare clauses in it which arc objectionable, 
well place before s the Coramiztee your views. Then yo a will have 
the full rght of discussing it v ten later cn the Committee makes 
its report. It is idle i submit at this stage to «ry out, “ You must 
delete Bengal," You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal is where she 
stands. She is on the map of India. She is an integral part of th * 
ronstithtict of the Indian National Ccrgres?. And, ?hs is intimately 
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associated with the history of all political agitation from the com- 
mencement of the Congress down to the present day (Hear, htar). 
You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal will not be deleted in this 
unceiemomous fashion (Hear, hear, Applause).*' 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti of Bengal advised the Congress 
not to allow any Pact to be formed. He did not grudge any 
concession to his Mahomedan friends but feared that it would imperil 
Hmdu-Muslim unity. It was an insult to the patriotism, intelligence, 
and large-heartedncss of Mahomedans if they allowed the impression 
to gain ground that unless Hindus entered into a sort of bargain with 
them they would not stand shoulder to shoulder under the banner of 
freedom. Was the Hmdu*Muslim Unity, which Gandhi worked for 
and achieved, such a fragile thing that could not exist unless some 
mechanical Pact and compromise came to its rescue? 

Mr. T. K. Sherwani sounded a note of warning. He said he 
was a Congressman for the last n years and would accept Swaraj 
even if it meant Hindu Baj again. He had managed to reduce at 
Aligarh Cow Slaughter even on occasion of the * Id * from 500 to 
two cows and these two were s-icnfied by Government servants. 
He had also taken m front of the Mosques more Hindu processions ; 
even before he had also opposed the idea of a National Pact at Gaya. 
He quoted all these to show his previous attitude but after hearing 
the debate in the Subjects Committee and in the open Congress his 
mind was a little upset to find that som<* Hindu speakers had urged 
the deletion of the Bengal Pact. The impression he said which every 
Muslim would get from it was that they were opposed even to 
consider a document which proposed to grant a just tight to Mulia- 
madans. The proposal before the House asked no lU.ng more than 
mere consideration of the pacts and if this was denied, Muslims 
would be disturbed. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) speaking inTelugu urged the necessity 
for forming a Pact and prepaiing an atmosphere for carrying on the 
constructive programme vigorously. 

Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu speaking on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolu- 
tion with great warmth sa'd sue failed to understand the fanatical 
warmth, an almost religious fervour of denunciation, about a resolu- 
tion which was a merely automatic official procedure ar’-ing the 
leave of the Congress to place before the Nation through the instru* 
men f ality of a committee, a pact for all India and a pact *U£ .jested 
by the urgent necessities of the local circumstances in Bengal for 
their criticisms and suggestions. Bengal had a right just as any 
other province to Consider a Magna Gharta of Peoples for peace 
*»mong themselves. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari also supported the resolution of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and advised the Congress not to throw out the 
National Pact after it had been so long before the public. If it did 
so it would make p o?le think that they wer~ unable to deal with 
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tins qufi t cal and i,ence they shelved it. He believed that the work 
of ti.e eonau active \ rogramme and non-vu-lence were the only sale- 
guards ior peace m ta.s country. At tne s^ine tune the National 
fact had g.eat advantages. As regards the Bengal fact the Congress 
Was only asked lor permission to publisa it lor opinion and criticism. 
There was no harm in that. 

Mr. Yakub Hussain said that the Lucknow Pact already 
existed ana no cau.e had aiison lor drawing up another Pact. 
The old one had Oven accepted during the last two sessions; they 
could not go back upon it but they must proceed with caution. 
He however strongly urged the deletion ol the Bengal Pact. 
As a seliish Muslim he should have sto'-d by the Bengal Pact, 
but he would oppose it being sent out in the name of Congress 
because it contained the quest. on of communal proportions 
which was big with serious complications m other provinces. If 
the Bengal Pact was circulated along with the National Pact the 
result \vou.d be that all tne Congress committees in the Provinces 
woatd uke to fodow the example of Bengal. Ihe Congress had 
appointed us committee and should consider its Pact while the Pact 
oi Bengal couid be submitted lor consideration as the opinion of any 
other association and organisation. 

Dr. Ansari in supporting Pandit Motiial Nehru’s resolution 
emphasised that the Ail muia Pact contained simple abstract 
principles whereas the Bengal Paw contained figures \ arked out m 
concrete sc that it y inigut know ex*ct*y what u*e rccuus would ho 
\n the various prc.mces. Un’es: a fact wa. entered into tho.e 
wo -Id not be real narmony and exiting suspicions would not be 
- moved. 

PandA Alodial replying to the debate said that the Bengal Pact 
was already published aud even if it w r ar not circulated officially by 
the Congress, what was there oi prevent other Congress committees to 
emulate it li they wanted to ? lheie was thus no practical advantage 
K-.ned by delet.ag Bengal. He made it clear that it there had been 
any j. royosal ur^.ng a Pact ne wouid ret have favoured it. but the 
pi->pj.ai.o a put wds started euny i. December and not a 'mice 
wa^ heard in protest, io drop it now would mean l lat the Musi.",." 
u, congai wjuld tiiiii i uidt bw^ausa the Pact gave them seme rights 
it was urrpped, but tne pup co irse wsu. to take a view of the two 
cc imun ;:ea aud y::ive at a ^elution acceptable to both. It was 
too D*o v0 ictiave, i‘.ie majority cl telegrams received oy him nad 
only uigeu caatun ana this th&y were gom" observe. 

Ait*r p long d'uiU' H;*.ir.g ov.-r fou- hours the discussion was 
cloj-u and the PresicAat put the amendment urgmg the deletion 
of Bengal co vote and declared n lost. As votes were fairly balanced 
adid&iou was challenged, lne paudal was then cleared yf visitors 
to enable tne votes being properly counted. 
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Voting on the Pact 

The amendment for deletion of the Bengal National Pact from 
the resolution, that is, not to refer it to the committee for considera- 
tion, was carried by a majority, the vote being 678 for deletion and 
45 8 against it. 

The House again divided on the resolution as amended, that ig 
for consideration of the Draft of the Indian National Pact. This 
division resulted in the amended resolution being carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The voting being 775 for and 205 against. 

The Congress then adjourned till the next day. 

The following is the Text of the Bengal Pact: 

A Hindu-Muslim Pact 

I. 

It is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of Self- 
Government in this province it is necessary tn bring about a pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with 
the rights of each community when the foundation of Self-Govern- 
ment is secured. 

II. 

Be it resolved ihat: 

(a) Representation in Council 

Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the popula- 
tion baris with separate electorates subject to such adjustment as 
may be necessary bv the All-India Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

(b) Representation in Local Bodies 

Represen tat : on to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 
40 in every district — 60 to the community which is in the majority, 
and 40 to the minority. Thus in a district where the Mahomedans 
are in majority they will get 60 per cent, and the Hindus 40 per 
cent Similarly where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 
5 o per cent, and the Mahomedans 40 per rent. The question as to 
whether there should be separate or mixed electorates is postponed 
or the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 

(c) Government Posts 

55 per cent of the Government posts should go to the Maho- 
nedans to be worked out in the following manner: — 

Fixing of tests of different classes of appointments. The Maho* 
aedans satisfying the least test should be preferred till the above 
ercentage is attained ; and after tbatTaccording to the proportion 
F 55 to 45, the former' to 'the Mahomedans and 'the latter to the 
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non-Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening years a 
small percentage of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) , In not allowing any resolution cr enactment which affects 
the religion of any of the different communities without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected members of that community. 

(2) In not allowing mu«ic in procession before anv mosque. 

{3) In not interfering with cow-killiug for religious sacrifices. 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment m respect of 
cow-killing for food will be taken up m the Council. Endeavour 
should be made by members of both the communities outside the 
Council to bring about an understanding between the communities, 

(5) In providing that cow-killmg should be carried on in such 
a manner as not to wound the religious feeling of Hindus. 

16) In providing for the formation every year of representative 
committees in tvery sub-division, of which half the members should 
be Mahomodans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate 
upon any dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance 
with the provision herc.n before stated. 
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Third Day’s Sitting 

COCAVADA-SO T B DVOEWBER 1923 

On the 3rd day the Congress met at 3 in the afternoon and had 
a rather short s-tting with only x resolution of no'-e, namely, that 
on Volunteer organisation. The major part of the sitting was 
devoted to the discussion of a res olution for a change in the Creed 
of the Congress, defining Swarai as complete independence. This 
resolution though defeated in the Subjects Committee was allowed 
by the President to be discussed in the op?n Congress as there seemed 
to be a considerable volume of op’nion behind it, and the mover 
wanted the motion to be placed before the Con ;rsss. 

Condolence 

The President first of all put from the chair the resolution that 
this Congress resolves to place on record its deep sense of loss 
sustained by the country by the death of Sir tfaravana Chandra- 
varkar, an ex-President of the Congress The resolution was carried 
unanimously, all standing. Maulana Mahomed Ali said that the late 
Sir Narayana Chandra varkar was the ex-President of the Congress 
’’eM at Lahore. "We cannot forget the work done by the deceased. 
Even thoueh the time and view3 have change.!, yet his work cannot 
be forgotten by us.’* 

Need for Volunteer Organisation 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the resolution that : 'This 
Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of India 
and make them effective instruments for the carrying nut of national 
work on the lines laid down by a disciplined body of workers, this 
Congress therefore welcomes the movement for the formation of aa 
All-India Volunteer Organisation and calls” upon the Working Com- 
mittee to take all necessary steps to form such a body of trained 
volunteers in co-operation with the organisers of the movement and 
mabitain general control and supervision over it, while giving it 
freedom of internal management and administration,’* The mover 
spoke in Hindi and said that volunteer organisation is quite neces- 
sary for the constructive work of the Congress to be carried on in 
the villages an I also everv item of Congress programme Rj. Manilal 
Kothari of Gujarat seconded the resolution. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried. 

The Independence Resolution 

Then came th* question of change of the Creed of the Congress to 
complete Independence. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ram 
ProsadMisra of the United Provinces, and seconded by Maulana Azad 
Sobhani. Among others who supported the change were Mr. Gauri- 

Q 
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Shauka? Mists, The same arguments which have b*en used yea? 
after year and in the Subjects Committee were repeated One speaker 
remarked that, although Mr. Das and other leaders had declared in 
the Subjects Committee that the Ideal of Swaraj was greater than 
that of independence, the term “Swaraj" had been lowered by the 
use by the King in h:s message through the Duke of Connaught. 
Swaraj must therefore be defined. Those who opposed the change 
were Mr. Gjpaia Krisbnayya, Maulana Shaukat Ah and Mrs, 
Sarcjin. Naiiu, 

Maulana Shsujcat AH 

Afte- some members had spoken, the President in calling upon 
tiia “Big Brother” to addres the Congress humourously Bald ; 
«Now l am ending you the hugest coward” Maulana Shaukat AU, 
jn opposing the Indep rndp ice resolution, said 

“I am one of the biggest cowards of India. Whether I am a coward 
pr a brave man, you know how much I honour this Government. I 
want ah thoEe who want independence, I want to ask them the 
reaa m why they did not ask for this independence two years ago. 
Since l have come out of jail l have been touring all over India 
seeing all these brave piop'e, the cowards, the workers and all the 
talkers a’so (laughter). Everyone I have heard saying to me, 
“Because Mahatmaji was imprisoned therefore this movement 
became cold,” Where were these wonderful people then ? Friends, 
it is painful for me to talk before you like this. All my anger, and 
a'l my hatred— every thin g~is reserved for the enemies of my faith 
find my country. Even if any one of you were to tear me to pieces 
I cannot auar' el with you, You will be my brothers and friends 
always. (Bear, hear and applause) Well, I promise you, if you all— 
ill those who ate for independence— within three or four months 
show to us and the world at large that you are fit for independence, I 
will, on my own responsibility, call for a special session and we will 
unfurl the flag of independence. I gn to Mussulmans and they tell 
me this j “ Oh Khilafat, no use ; the Hindus ai e treating us badly, 
it s all the fault of the Hindus.” I go to the Hindus and my other 
friends and ask; “ come and work. ” They say *. " T he Mussulmans 
are getting out of hand. They are dreaming to put a Mussalman 
King on the throne of Delhi. We must kill them first ” Before 
God I am declaring I am speaking God’s truth. The Hindu i3 a 
sure man i. e a brave man in front of a Mussalman When opposed 
to a mild Hindu, the Mahomedan is one of the bravest of the brave. 
But when a question of this Government and the Englishman comes* 
both of them are shaking with fear. I have no time to waste over 
empty threats. If you are ready to make this country a tree country 
you wilt not find me on the side of those who want to keep it back. 
Biothexs and sisters, from 4*30 in the morning I have been working. 
I am also fortunately presiding over the Khilafat Conference this 
year along with my brother whom you have honoured and given the 
chair. I told them the time has come for work. Within an hour 
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w e, in our Subjects Committee, passed 15 resolutions including nne 
of practical rebellion. What has your Subjects Committee done in 
four days? (Cries of “shame”). Our Mahatmaji is m jail and we 
are discussing about January, February, March and April ! Friends, 
brothers and sisters, I support the creed which Mahatma Gandhi 
so widely devised. That gives me and you all actual permission, if 
y?e can, to wm independence and Swaraj within the British Empire. 
If not, we go outside (cheers). 1 ask you all to stand firm by the 
creed whwh Mahatma Gandhi has given us as long as it gives the 
fullest scope to ail our energies. I think we can get independence 
withm it, 1 oppose all amendments to the creed. 

The President’s Appeal 

Moulana Mahomed All, before putting the resolution to vote, 
ascended the rostrum and spoke thus : — 

'I apologise to the House for having delayed the decision on this 
question so long. My position is a very difficult one. I have to 
stay the whole day long m the Subjects Committee which the House 
does not do as a rule. There discussions are interminable and 
nobody likes a closure but sometime or other votes have to be taken. 
But even that is not a closure. Those who are defeated there 
immediately serve a notice upon me, like the Government, and 1 am 
bound to obey it (Laughter). They give notice that they will move 
the same thing here. Now there is no check whatever at all upon 
this excepting people’s goodness. The President cannot give all the 
good sense he possesses to every speaker and the Congress gets the 
speakers it deserves. Everything depends on the Congress itself. 
You give your decision in such a way that it will prove to the world 
that you are sensible men. You must prove that you are not carried 
away by personalities. You must also prove that you are not 
carried away by empty rhetoric, and you must a'so prove that you 
are not earned away by the desire for mtonety. This will depend 
always upon your votes. It is m your power to stop all these ..gs. 
People may impress you with their personality nr with their desiro 
for notoriety or with their rhetoric. One thing I would like to say 
because 1 was several times mentioned in the couise of this debate. 
One speaker in seconding the motion said that he was bringing this 
forward because nobody has greater love of freedom than myself. 
But when 1 said that I did not support him, he dropped me like a 
hot potato. But it is not with reference to that that 1 ask to bring 
in one name. 1 here are people who were yesterday shouting over a 
small matter — when they were victorious in a division— “Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-jai ’* I said to them : if Mahatma had been here he would 
have been grieved oVer that shouting of that “ J ai *’ for such a petty 
matter. 1 here were men who mostly called themselves Gandnilea 
and yet to-day they are opposing Gandhi who had opposeo ibis very 
thing at Ahmedabad, and they are the very people who carry posters 
saying we believe in principles and not peieonalities. I don't want you 
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In iv im pressed by the Mahatma’s personality, l don’t want you to be 
iiO'ir-s-.*'.! by my pci --Duality Least oi all would I ask you to be 
airaid of tin.- I g Lu k ot my brother there (Laughter), 

Our IV st Record 

**F»r.i I w?„ t you ‘o take stock of the present staie of the country. 
S-veirr in. mi ers n tk: Subjects Committee implored my friend, tlie 
in ■: i’ r 'O’utij'i not to bring it lot ward again, they said 
\i u v. ill ne l . rr.; ei’i.v/ ua to give our votes against this which might 
a; pea: to the Go\<*inaaai.t and to t-lucia that we are opposed to the 
pnncip e iti-eli or to complete independence, bevcral speakers and 
several gentlemen in the dr„is said they would not like to oppose this 
rrsolu lion although tney would vote against it because they don’t 
want it to be taken that they are agamst lull and complete 
iudeuendence. But they said, “ Look at the present state ot the 
Ci r.ntiy. At ti.e A'lmedabad Congress Gandluji deliberately 
rejected this. Have we gone lorward since those days ? Is there 
mure unp.uance in the land ? is there larger Longiess membership ? 
Is there les* of untouchability ? What is it in which we have 
gr med r 1* is Lke a man WuO cannot meet the claims of his creditors 
and Myc to himsi.lt: "1 wli be & bankrupt to-morrow. Because 
] -h.dt "he ab e to pay only 4 annas in the rupee” He says, “let 
me sp*- 1 '>3, nr 4 as. more so that I need pay nothing m the 

rupee. Bankruptcy :s all the same ” So the less we work lor 
hb^riy t!,* m*T« we shout fnr it and we make ourselves the laughing- 
stock" ti the wor d. As your l-hesident, please excuse me if I don't 
v an! t-« he r ,i,.y Ike Jaugijing-Sfcock of the world. This is all the 
exp’ w fives I h.vc to tiler l you about my own self. 1 quote the 
wadi • i *\v 1*1 “it, 1 on'..: ‘I hey talk oi complete independence, 
but tlu,y cic r.ot Je’ir.e vviia*. Comp etc independence is.’ 

klLA’ilNG OF bWARAJ 


“s-tt-r.-j ic iv' k»n if jmVes' 11 makes more completely afree India 
n> the sense L»,it iheie shall be no slavery If India is to be 
gxvf'rned *.cccr om; to t .e will rot of Indians but outsiders, this is 
ii" O' t it 1 ■*>; ha-, to be governed according to the wishes 

rd ins d.">, that ’ i.v r.j. But A is withm the power oi Ind tan* . 

uc .u 1 v,.j wr.-Uer they would ‘ike to have any connection 
'-i> > G-» • Lu-: 1 or nr t, and whether tne connection is wholly 
“K m; . vu\ .*ui ' v arv id any sen.-c, that is, to be ru’ed according 
t -• tliA wit i*.s (i iv .mirrors. ih-.ruore tint kind of connection 13 
r '.*cd r ut by the word hv.araj. it is possib e to have a connection 
with the British umpire— a connect. on o» ireedom. — So Mabatrryjs 
rail, --Swaraj within the Einpno d posable and Swaraj outside the 
L: pire, if i.eo? rarv. I say the same. I am not aft aid of procla’tn- 
iT.g to the B.msu Government that I am prepared to walk out of 
their Emp.if Bui I an net ashamed to say 1 am piepared to live 
witl ‘r the i->:r i v* :: a ire* man I give th^m a year and 

3 * %e r:y..; pi\R yii -:-c vent. It an ultimatum to the 
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Government and it is an ultimatum to my friend who has moved 
the resolution. Let him show what woik he does within the year. 
It is not sufficient to go to prison for six months under a special 
arrangement from the U. P. Government. Mahatma is not going 
to be sentenced to six months under special treatment.” 

At this stage Mr Gouri Sankara Misra complained to the Presi- 
dent that his remarks might prejudice the voters against voting for 
the resolution. 

Moulana Muhammad Ali said : f ‘I am merely stating my 
own position. I said it is not enough to go to prison for 
six months or even 6 years. The difference between Mahatma and 
others is not that he is sent to ja'l for six years, but that he loved 
India and worked for Ind’a. My position is this. Work like him 
for 12 months outside the jails. If at the end of that, you do not 
get Swaraj as a price for your work, I am your man. If at that time, X 
fail you you have every right to say I have sold you. But if you 
think that you have done sufficient work to demand the prize of 
Swaraj at once, do it. If you cannot be influenced by the judgments 
of the Mahatma, I am sure you cannot be influenced by my judgment. 
I don’t wish to piejudice you by what my position is. I want 
you to take my own position ent rely out of your consideration. 
Vote absolutely, treely, independently, of what has been said by any 
individual. Judge for yourself. As I said in the beginning, you 
will be responsible for this judgment to God and to man (Cheers)*” 

The original resolution and all amendment! wore lost by an 
overwhelming majority. The Congress was then adjourned. 


» 
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Fourth Day’s Sitiing 

CO C AX AD A, OUST DBVFUDIU Z98S 

The Congress met on this day to consider the most important 
resolution of th s session, viz , the Compromise Resolution. By 
this resolution the breach between the '‘No-changers" and the 
‘'SwarapstV' or the Council-party, which was ever widening since the 
Gat-a Cong cls a year ago and l.ai but partly been repaired at 
Delhi, was new fully made up; and once more the Cor.giess emerged 
at Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to work through 
the Councils, others oi tside it, for the country's emancipation. The 
resolution is nrw famous as the I)as-A chari yar Compromise, 
being a compromise between Mr. Das as the leader of the Swarajists 
and Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the leader of the No-changers. The oppo- 
sition to the compromise was led by Mr. Shyam Sunder Chakra varty 
of Bengal who wanted not to recognise the Delhi resolution which, 
he said, was not a non-co-operation resolution at all, for it allowed 
permission to the Swarajists to enter the Counci’s, and there was 
nothing of non-co-operation at all in that idea He had a very 
strong following and was sti ongly supported by many able non-co- 
operators who roundly accused their leader, Mr. KajagopaDchariar, 
of deserting their principles. 

Congress Departments. 

On the Congress re-assembling, after iuc usual processions and 
songs, the President moved a resolution. 

On the motion of Moulana Mahomed Ali the Congress passed 
the resolution calling upm its Working Committee to prepare and 
suomit at as early a da*r as possible, to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee for its considerate, t scheme of organisation of separate 
Congress Departments for more efficiently, expeditiously and unin- 
ter. uptedly carrying out the various items of the programme of 
Constructive Work under its supervision and control, l'he Work- 
ing Ccmu.ittee should ako submit a scheme of national corps of 
paid workers who would cany out tl;e work of the various depart- 
ments and provie adequate and efficient help to the Central and 
Provincial Secretaries and local office establishments. 

The Das— Achariyaf Compromise Resolution 

Sjt, C* Rajagopalachariar. then moved the comprorn.se resolution. In 
tnoving his resolution in the open Congress, be said !— 

Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers, l place before you a pro- 
position which I want you to carefully consider and accept in case 
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it meet with your approval. The first thing that we have to settle 
id this Congress is what is to be our future work. We all know that 
the Congress as a whole is determined upon non-co-operation. But 
we have to decide what part of non-co-operation and in what 
manner we shall work during the ensuing year, in what manner we 
have to act under the leadership of 'faulana Mohammed Ah during 
the next 12 months. We all know what Maulana Mohammed Ali 
wants to do so fir as he himself is concerned. He has told you 
already and it is that we must concentrate on the constructive 
Programme adopted at Bardoli not merely m policy, but day to day 
work and with strenuous and concentrated effort i, therefore, want 
you to accept that programme of work and if you do that, one part 
of the proposition that I place before you must be approved by you. 
You must decide upon carrying out the constructive work which is 
part of the non-co-operation programme. 

Another part of the resolution which I place before you is a 
declaration that we still adhere to the principle and the policy of 
the triple boycott. I shall be brief and therefore straight and to 
the point I want you to adopt the principle and the policy of the 
Triple Bovcott as inaugurated and enforced by Mahatma Gandhi. 
I do not want you by this resolution to adopt the Triple Boycott by 
{.oing to platfotms and immediately and aggressively enforcing the 

programme 01 calling off the lawyers, school boys and the Councillors, 
We must keep that princip'e as insisted and enforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi before us ; for we want to cat ry out the constructive pro- 
gramme without disturbing the atmosphere prevailing m the country 
and getting the concentrated effort of the people, lhis formulation 
of the Constructive Programme is necessary because I feel that the 
atmosphere in the country has been disturbed by what we have 
been talking and doing regarding the Councils. That declaration of 
pokey is the re-affirraation of the Congress policy as inaugurated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and forms the second pari ofthe resolution. Another 
part of the programme is a clear expiession of our determination 
not to undo what we did at Delhi or to disturb those who acted 
under the Delhi decision. It docs not mean that we adopt that 
policy for the future. It only means that we do not disturb what 
has already been done. These are the thiee things that form tb.s 
resolution. 

Avoid the After-math of War. 

I have given them to you in the order of importance according to 
my opinion. Another important consideration 1 must place before you 
for adopting this resolution in the form in which I have placed it. 
The most imp irtant consideration why you should adopt this in the 
form in which I have placed it before you is that this resolution will 
be supported by Desabandhu Das and his friends from whom we have 
had the misfortune to differ up till now, (Hear, hear) Why does 
he give its support ? It is because he does not want battle now, 
but simply wants you to accept the facts as they are and we want 
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him to accept the facts as they are. On our part, we should not 
disturb what has been done at Delhi and on the other part ha 
should not divide this House again over the programme which to him 
appears right and which the Congress has hitherto failed to accep , 
But he doe* not want you again either to adopt his programme here 
or to reject it. I recognise the fact that the Congress has the same 
policy to-day which it had before, 1 do not think 1 need" add any- 
thing more to this except that, if an alternative were before you, 
whether you want a stronger resolution after a battle with all its 
consequences or whether you have this resolution which ronta ns 
the substance of what we want, without the evil effects of the battle 
and a war, I would certainly prefer the latter. I want you, men who 
agree with me in the policy with which my name has been always 
mentioned up till now, I want you to rely upon yourselves and not 
rely upon the services of others except in so far as they are p'eased 
to give it. Every man and woman must depend upon himself or 
herself. At the same time, he ought not to do anything to prevent 
other peop'e from assisting him You might take it from me that 
even where union is not possible we might at least avoid the after- 
math of a bitter war. But if we proceed with work and forget the 
passions for war, we might get union even. I shall not detain you 
further, but proceed to read the resolution which is as follows Mr. 
Konda Venkatappiah will follow me later on and will read the 
resolution m Telugu. But you will pardon me therefore if I s»-op 
reading on’y m English and allowing t me to other speakers. What 
my faend said must be enough for all those who do not know 
English. (This is a refe-ence to the translation of his speech into 
Telugu made by Mr. D. Gopalakrishmah). Those who know English 
might like to know every word of the resolution and theiefore 
I read it. 

The Resolution 

‘•This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

“.Mnce doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council 
entry, whether there has been any change in the policy of 
the Congress regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that Boycott remain 
unaltered. 

'This Congress further declares that the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of constructive work, and 
appeals to the nation to carry out the programme of con- 
structive wo*k as adopted at Bardob and prepare for the 
adoption of Civil Disobedience. This Congress calls upon 
every Pruvinciul Congress Commit! ee? to take immediate 
steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal." 
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Continuing, Mr Rajagopa'achariar said : I do not place be for t 
you a more complete and detailed programme of constructive work 
because in the present state of want of homogeneity each Provincial 
Congress Committee will have to cons.der what particular items are 
more urgent and necessary and possible and therefore will have to 
be considered. That programme will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultation with each particular 
province. ’ 

But one thing is clear : that we g ve a mandate to our executive 
to concentrate on constructive work. Details with reference to the 
propriety of words and phrases in this resolution have been thoroughly 
threshed in your Subjects Committee and the Subjects Committee 
has recommended to you this resolution in the form I proposed it, 
I want you, there'ore, as a National Assembly, of men intent 
on business, to accept this resolution w thout further doubt or 
discussion. We don't want to ask those who have entered councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them permission at Delhi 
continues and we don’t alter that permission. What was decided 
at Delhi remains without being extended by a single inch or 
fraction of an inch. Know also that it is not reduced by a single 
inch. That is all that I have to say (cheers). 

Mr, C. R. Das 

Mr. C. R. Das who was cheered as he ascended the rostrum to 
speak, contrary to expectations made no speech, and said : Gentle- 
men, I have great pleasuio in seconding this resolution. I do so 
formally now and reserve my speech if there is any necessity 
for it later on. 

Shyam Sunder Chakravarti's Amendment 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti moved his amendment. It 
reiterated the non-co-operation and triple boycott without making 
any mention of Delhi compromise. It runs as follows : — 

"This Congress le-affirms its adherence to the programme of 
non-violent non-co operation including the Triple Boycott as inaugu- 
rated by Mahatma Gandhi as the only means of attaining Swarajya 
and calls upon the people to take further steps towards the fulfilment 
of the programme by (1) mobilising the public life of the country 
through the Congress so as to increase its hold on the people and 
mantaimng an attitude of dissociation from the legislatures, (2) 
establishing Panchayats for the private settlement of all disputes 
and by refraining from having recourse to Government courts, (3) by 
organising national institutions for the education of the youth of 
the country and dissuading attendance at schools and colleges run 
under Government auspices, (4) by increasing the production and use 
of Khaddar, (5) by abolishing the sin of untouchability and, (6) by 
achieving national solidarity by strict adherence to the principle of 
non-violence m all matters of intercommunal relationship and pro- 

8(a) 
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the spirit of brotherliness between the Hindu, Musalman, 

' h l- tlm, Parses, Sikh and other inhabitants of the country.” 

Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarti in moving bis amendment 
,i\lMa a fertile resolution of Sj. Rajagopalacbari the non-co- 
op >n movement was greatly affected. He would have no quarrel 
\\ t:» the Swaraj party if they would do constructive work But so 
1 ' * r s was destructive work, this Congress which was indent upon 
.-e work alone must not allow the Swarajist to identify 
.'A .s v.Ph the Congress. If they did the Congress would 

. - V'itt .°2d of ridicule. 

Me. Jac- ax Narain Lal 

.Mr jflgat Narain Lai in submitting another amendment to Sj. 
9 ,X ?"« --bauar’s resolution urg d the deletion of ihe word ‘Delhi.’ 

7 -„- l 1 while he did not suggest that they should rescind the 

I < 4 ■ i r* i :i r .a J they must not re-affirm it Mr, Haradayal Nag 

, - ***** rr' 

*‘I". Vskr-b’-’^hai Patel said that the Delhi resolution was f*n 
'■*: 1 i.J' ar.d to go bjclc upon it now would be dishonou- 
i . * ‘ • e av."''njis“s had secortd victo its with the support and 

; -. v .t.'i ihe sympathy of the Congress voters. Mr. Raja* 

p, , v .r l acl r re.-Jution, tbeieiore, gave them the maximum possible 
,ri *•„■' ..icurast-inces. it pledged the Swarajists to give the non-co~ 
t.iewfts facilities for constructive work and would enab'e them to 
go to the country and tell them that they must not expect any 
result i.c:n the Councils. He added that constructive work required 
great puht.ca: -entunent to make it successful. The psychological 
moment for them wou d arise when either the Swarajists failed to 
get uny ti.ir.g as the result of capturing the Council or when they 
bioke Uitiir pledges to the electorare. Then would be the opportu- 
nity tor the Congress to disown them or their programme. But at 
pre ent they must leave them alone and in the meantime carry out 
the Cuj.stractve programme cu the basis of Air. I’ajagopalachariar’s 
r ilution. 

Mr. A2aJ Sobhani in his characteristic solemn style supported 
ti e amendment of Mr. Chakravarti. He said that three years* 
uch:evtn.fcnts since 1920 were due out and out to Non-Co-operation 
programme while since they had begun to entertain compromises 
the ; wo:k k.d come to a stand still. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

j.)r B Pattabhi Sitaramiah, whose speech was perhaps the best 
m the Congress, opposing the resolution said in support of the 
an'-f ’' 1 i:i v — 

■*'* fbe amendment, namely that the word ‘non - 

ro*op'*mion h uu d be deleted from the words ' non co-operation 
rt- .1 *1' u of Dchi. , he said: Now if you look at the paper 
\ ,* h ind altogether a new import and a new signifi ca nce 
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attached to the non-co-operation resolution at Delhi. It says in Mr. 
Kajagopalachariar's proposition— "since doubts have been rai 1 ' -‘d by 
reason of the non-co-operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re- 
gard to Council Entry”. Now this Congress for the fiist time in {ho 
history of the Congress ratifies the idea that the resolution at Dc-Ihi 
is a non-co-operation resolution m respect of Council Entry (Hear 
hear). This is a position to which you are umvitttmgiy and iisid ously, 
i beg your pardon, imperceptibly being committed. I tell you it is 
a inosi. dangerous and pernicious position to take up in the CmgiesS. 
(Hear, hear). For the first time you are putting your seal upon the 
proposition that non-violent Non-co-operation has got two aspects, 
has got two strings to the bow, — one string which will work from 
within the Councils and another one which will woik irom ou .side the 
Councils. I challenge any one to deny that the language null bear this 
interpretation that I have given. That is why Babu Hardy al l\r.g 
has asked to delete that expression. But I am not satisfied with it. i 
want you to go further and examine the position and the conditions 
in the land ; to see whether, alter we have been in Delhi, we wish it 
is not our duty to say definitely and once for all what should be our 
attitude towards the political problems in this ancient land, whether 
we should achieve our salvation through the Councils by a process 
of boycott from within or apart from the Councils and irrespective 
of the Councils by a process of non co-operat.on irom without, by a 
process of mobilisition of public life through the Congress institu- 
tions, having nothing to do with the Councils. I honestly feel that 
just as at Nagpur after Calcutta you said that people should come 
out of the Councils, so having regard to the conditions of the pre- 
sent day to the antecedent circumstances of the present I ou/. it is 
your duty, certainly, not to ask Iot the withdrawal of cand'^ates. 
but to say that the Congress has, apart from the polidca 1 quesUnns of 
the country, nothing to do with these Councils. (Hear, hear). \ ,r i!l 
you or will you not make that position clear ? But I have K-cl one 
difficulty in the matter. 

The language which has been adopted in the -esolucicn ha been 
misinterpreted in certain quarters as meaning that uir.-acsociation 
from legislatures sign fies and includes dis association form the Court 
cil party, I say, I repudiate such interpretation altogether. This 
Congress repudiates all association with, ana all connection wi'b, and 
all hope through, the Legislative Councils in so far as emanci- 
pation is concerned and yet reserves a most hospitable, a most »es- 
pectable, a most well-deserved corner of this Mandap for Desabandhu 
Das and Pundit Motilalji and all bis noble comrades who are striving 
to the best of their lights fox the emancipation of the country also, 
(Hear, hear). Therefore if anybody comes and tells you this 
evening that you are dis-associating yourself from the Council Patty 
by this amendment, I ask you not to accept that propos-Hon 
(Hear, hear). I have described to you the nature of comp'oir.is 
that baa been eater*'?, iato. It n pahii-i’ to 'no- -t v u 
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on my part to stand on this pulpit and say that I have the audacity* 
the courage, the duty to differ from men like Rajagopalachariar and 
Vallabhbhai. But, gentlemen, we have to do onr duty here. It is 
not a question of personalities. We feel honestly that we are war- 
wearied and that the leaders having fought and fought and fought 
agam feel that the tira^ has come to call for a truce, oo they have 
adopted tliLs for an armed neutrality for the present (applause). And, 
th s comprcim a e like the after-math of war in all arbitrements of 
inter-national fight bears m itself the future dissensions, the seeds 
of controversy, and contains ample, abundant and exciting material 
for interpretation, misinterpretation and mal-mterpretation of the 
resolution, each according to his tastes, his abilities and his lights. 
Is that a compromise ? Do you in the name of compromise want to 
adopt a formula in respect of the interpretation m which already 
there have been differences. One does not know whether the word 
'forthcoming’ in the Delhi resolution is an expression which included 
only those foregone elections or as the forthcoming elections, m the 
next six months, one year, three years, twenty years, hundred years. 
(Laughter). Mind, we are not undoing Delhi. No sensible man 
wonld address himself to such a fatuous and foolish task. Delhi is 
there writ large like those Empires of Delhi that lived and vanished 
in the past. The Delhi resolution also lived through and perished. 
There is an end of the matter. We cannot undo it. We cannot 
repeat it. We cannot confirm it It is as fatuitous to try to repeat 
it as to reaffirm it. That is our objection to the inclusion of the 
word 1 Delhi/ however simple, however beautiful it may look 
for the suggestion that the word ‘Delhi’ should be deleted. This 
removal is not a s mole matter. It goes to the heart c the compro- 
mise. It goes to the very root of the adjustments that ha^e been 
made between the pa^t es. Therefore I do not think tha you can 
readily delete the word unless you delete the whole paragraph. 
Bat my contention is not merely to delete this paragraph or to 
de’ete that. But that if a vicious scheme or a vicious resolution has 
been founulated it is your duty to delete through and through and 
replace it altogether by a different resolution namely, thr t which 
has been sponsored by Babu Syam Sunder ChaLravarthi. Tho 
purpose is compromised. The nature I have explained. At A la- 
bahad we entered into a compromise. Nobody came to our help in 
making the Gaya collections or even carrying on the Gaya pro- 
gramme. The purpose was compromised* At Bombay the No-vote 
campaign was abandoned. It was always a policy of * you give and 
I take/ Nobody came to our help with regard to the collections of 
money for the l ilak Swaraj Fund that we - ^v^rtised so widely, so 
nobly, as having been promised or ',oli*ctcw. They vanished 
the moment the compromise was settled. Again we had a 
crmpjomi5e at Nagpur. Lat * we hr " a compromise at Waltair 
btiq the greater - rolnice **' JPe’hi, These corn promises have 
ti.ver helped us. It a compromise between pjrtiea who ar« 
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looking in two different directions without a state of common bond. 
No doubt our pathways are divergent and one looks at the 
Council work for the emancipation of the country. And there 
are as many interpretations in regard to the conduct of the people 
that have entered the Councils as there are in regard to Non-co- 
operation itself. This interpretation has differed from 148 RussaRoad 
to Bandra, Bombay (Laughter) , and these interpretations will go on 
multiplying and multiplying. What replies have been given ? All in 
the name of Non-co-operation (Laughter), and of non- violent 
character. 

As regards the recent shump m the constructive movement, the 
Speaker said : — Political tides have always their ebb and flow. The 
flow of this tide was at Ahmedabad, we are now m the ebb. Are we to 
be stranded on the beach and say that this tide will recede for ever 
and will not take us into the bosom of the ocean, or are we to bide 
only time and catch the Government at its weakest moment and then 
mobilise the whole country in such a manner as it can respond ? 
(hear hear). Or, are we to adopt iwo views of non-co-operation, 
one view formulated by Gandhij i based upon the doctrine of self- 
purification, based upon the doctrine of suffering, ba^ed too upon the 
vital and nob'e principle : do not resist evil but overcome it with 
good. The other bat»-d upon the doctrine of retaliation,— a tooth for 
a tooth, a nail for a nail, a shot for a shot, a blow for a blow. Go to 
the Councils and wre.,k them to the best and throw them into the 
Bay of Bengal, in 3 jur ways create quarrels, make life inpossible 
for Governors and Governurs-Genera , dictate terms to them from 
/our palaces an J ’en win Swaraj from your own home. These tw^' 
views have been explained and formulated in the country. Which 
view, yon gentlemen, who represent the vast masses of India, are 
you gorng to take ? Are you go’ng to take the compromise in 
which all the sophistries and c.!i .he palpable fallacies and all the 
tortuous intricacies of the human intellect have been grouped and 
formulated. (Cries of ‘No no). Or will you ask plain, honest, straight- 
forward questions and expect straight replies ? 

It was never he said, contemplated in the history of Non- 
Co-operation, that the Delhi resolution was a non-co-opera- 
tion resolution in respect of Council entry. 1 tell you the whole 
seat of danger lies the r e. And to-morrow it will be open to our 
frien Is, notwithstanding any assurances that may come, fro* this 
platform, that deadlocks are permitted by this resolution, and l 
challenge the whole intellectual world of this country to deny that 
to go into Councils and invoke the authority of the Indian National 
Congress for th- urination of deadlocks is contained in this resolu- 
tion. (Cheers.) 

Sjf. T. Pk Alt AS AM, 

Sjt, T. Prakasara in supporting the compromise resolution 

SVd ; •*** 
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I oppose the amendment so ably moved by Babu Shyam Sundai 
Chakravacti and supported by Dr. Pattabhi Snaramiah. ibis 
19 an amendment winch re-affirms the Triple Boycott m express 
terms, the object ot the amendment is to solidify the nation and to 
promote national unity amongst ourselves, i wul ask you to consider 
what the first clause of this amendment says, whether the means 
suggested is not one winch would destroy every chance oi solidifying 
the nation (Hear hear.) You consider for one moment, my friends, 

dispassionately what is it that is proposed now, this amendment to 

cany on propoganda from this day forward — when you pass this 
amendment in the House — to carry on propoganda to the country, to 
every village and to every home m the country, and that to the 
effect calang upon the people to dis-associate themselves from the 
legislatures. What are these legislatures ? Does that expression 
mean tne Councils or the persons who go there to represent 
the voters who sent tnem there ? (hear hear). Dis-association— if 
it is dis-association tiom the breks or from the mud walls of 
the Legislative Councils, I have no objection. But if it is dis- 
association from friends wno had entered the Council halls just 
a few weeks ago, I will ask you to consider what you are doing. 
Three months ago m Delhi, in ail seriousness, you passed a reso- 
lution stating that those persons and friends who have no 
religious or conscientious objection had the liberty to enter the 
Councils, to give their names as candidates. Those who have no such 
objection are at liberty to give their votes to such candidates. 

Now what hai happened during the last elections? How 
many oi the no-changers and how many ot us voted at the 
elections. How many of us sent these faeDds into the Councils, 
*-eiying upon the permissit n given under the resolution. I admit 
there is no mandate. Now, in three months, you turn round and tell 
your workers to go to the country and tell those very people, that those 
who have gone to the Councils are undesuable people, dis-associate 
yourselves from those persons. It is nothing short oi treachery 
and betrayal (shame). Secondly, the resolution says, ‘the 
object is to achieve national solidarity by strict adherence 
to the principle of non-vio-lence in all matters of in er* 
^communal relationship and promoting a spirit of brotherliness’— 
Does this propaganda create a spirit ot brotheiliness at all it you go 
and preach agamse those very fi lends whom you permitted to enter 
the Councils ? Does it not create bitterness, hatred and ill-will 
which we all noticed in the past — an impasse which made it impos- 
sible for us to go forward with our constructive programme ? 

Sj. Prakasam proceeding continued : Have we not founj the 
position more difficult every month as we went out into the country, 
on account of wrangling, on account of controversy, and che quanel 
amongst the leaders ? The country was looking agnast alt the time 
at . hat has been happening m this world of ours. Mr, Muhammed 
Aii had the courage at Delhi to take his heart m both his hands and face 
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the situation in the same manner in which Mahatma Gandhi faced 
it when, he recorded the Bardoli decision (Hear, hear). When he 
cried halt at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
himself was not spared by all of you (Hear, hear). The last 
words which Mahatma Gandhi gave us when he went to jail 
were — ‘ Carry on the Constructive Programme I have given vou. 
All the political prisoners will be released and you will be able to 
establish Swaraj without anything else if you carry on the Construe- 
t ve Programme*. r 

Don’t commit yourselves, he said, to an untrue position created 
by the amendment of Shyam Babu. The resolution of Sj. Rajagopata- 
chariar lays down that the principle and policy of triple boycott is 
maintained. Accept that and reject the amendment (Applause). 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the resolution put it clearly that the 
Congress policy in respect of Councils remained unaltered and that 
if any Swarajist, in his election campaign, has given a wrong version, 
the main resolution before them should clear it. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Reply 

After all the numerous speeches Mr C. Rajagopalachari, replying 
to the debate, said that be did not at all agree with the view that dis- 
sociation from Leg slature would mean dissociation from their friends 
in the Legislatures. They bad, under this reso'ution, every right if 
they felt necessary to say that they had nothing to do with the Legis- 
latures and that they should not look to them, but it was not right to 
say that they dissociated from persons m the Legislatures, in ceding 
Govt, members Not only did they claim the right of dissociation from 
Legislatures, but also dissociation from Courts and Schools. But it 
was quite another thing to decide whether they would take an 
aggressive propaganda or not in future. He could not accept the 
amendment of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti, because it gave 
the go-bye to the Delhi resolution. They should not ignore what 
was done at Delhi. If the Delhi resolution was not a Non-Co-oper- 
ation resolution, then whv should some people bother about it. 
But if it was a Non-Co-operation resolution why should they not 
say so and declare their policy as before. They could not undo 
what they had done at Delhi with open eves, without affecting the 
prestige and intergritv of the Congress. They could do so if the 
people were prepared for aggressive triple boycott But what they 
wanted was foundation for constructive work. In this resolution 
there was Non-Co-operation in all its force and there was an autho- 
rity and mandate for constructive work for the next year, 1924. 

The Voting— Amendment Lost. 

After a prolonged debate in which some 20 members, 
including Mr. Shaukat Ali and others took part the counter- 
proposal of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti was put the vote 
and declared lost. On a poll being demanded, the house divided. 
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with the result that the proposal was lost 413 voting for and 703 
against it. The original resolution of Mr. Rajagopalachari was 
then put and carried. 

The Wrargfe in the Subjects Committee 

As this compromise resolution, the only non-co-operation reso- 
lution of this Congress, was the most contentions of all matters 
discussed, below is given an account of what happened behind the 
Congress, in the Subjects Committee, and the delegates’ meetings. 

The All Brothers were, ever since their release, trying to bring 
about an union between the two parties into which the Gaya Congress 
was split. At Delhi a compromise was patched up and at Cocanada 
this was sought to be confirmed. This gave occasion for all the old 
party squabbles once more to raise their heads. The Cocanada 
compromise, according to Sreejut Rajagopalacbm, is not equivocal, 
He admitted the Delhi Compromise resolution as a Non-co-operation 
resolution on prudential grounds and gave it a touch of ratification 
on the ground of expediency. He surrendered Non-co-operation 
orthodoxy a bit fur the sake of consistency, it is to be remember- 
ed that he did not or could not attend the Delhi special session. 
He sent a wire, when the compromise resomt on was being dis- 
cussed, asking his colleagues Vallabbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Deshpande and others to abide by the decision of Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and by doing so, he made himself indirectly, if not directly, res- 
ponsible for the compromise resolution adopted at Delhi. That being 
his position he and his colleagues who directly or indirectly sup- 
ported Maulana Mahomed Ali at Delhi could not consistently throw 
him overboard at Cocanada. When Sjt. Rajagopalachari spoke at 
Bijapur he seemed to have struggled once more against the Delhi re- 
solution, But when Maulana Mahomed Ali and he met shortly before 
the Coconada Congress and the Maulana presented his case before 
him he had no other alternative than capitulate Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, h iwever, admits that the compromise resolution adopted at 
Cocanada is capable of more than one interpretation and that is 
necessary for the purpose of pleasing both the parties for the sake of 
peace; he refuses to resile from the position he took at Delhi before 
a reasonable lapse of time. Those of the orthodox Non-co-operators 
again, who were directly or indirectly no parties to the Delhi resolu- 
tion could not accept the compromise. So opposition to the 
compromise resolution was decided upm. Sj, Shyam Sundar 
Chakrabarty gave notice of his resolution which was eventually 
treated as an amendment. Mr. Hardayal Nag gave notice of an 
amendment for the deletion of the words “ and Delhi " in the first 
clause and the woid “ Non-co operation " m the second clause. 
Negotiations went on to make the compromise resolution acceptable 
to all and the discussion on the subject was put ofi from day to 
day. In the meantime other resolutions were dealt with, ' 
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Negotiations for bringing all the parties to a common 
understanding falling, Mr Rajagopalachari’s compromi -e resolution 
with Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty’s counter-resolution as 
amendment and all other amendments were duly placed before the 
Subjects Committee. In Rajagopalachari’s resolution Mr. Das’s 
name was put down as seconder, but he did not turn up 
in the Subjects Committee after hb defeat in the open 
Congress -.on the Bengal Pact. Speculation was rife that 
he will leave the Congress the very day. Mr. Motilal 
acted as his substitute in a later stage of -ie proceedings. 
Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty made a splendid speech, Mr] 
Vijayraghavachari also made an excellent speech in support erf his 
amendment in which he bitterly criticised the language of the 
compromise resolution. Pandit Motilal Nehru made a strong 
personal attack upon Mr. Vijayraghavachari directly, and severely 
criticised his reversion to legal practice. Mr. Vijayraghavachari 
retaliated and the matter became an incident of mutual personal 
recrimination between two ex-Presidents of the Congress, much to 
the shame of all. When all the amendments were lost and 
Rajagopalachari’s resolution was carried, the President made an ap- 
peal not to carry the amendment to the open House. But Syam Babu 
immediately gave notice that he would move his amendment in the 
open House. Srijut Jagat Narain of Behar placed a written notice 
of moving Mr. Nag’s amendment m the open House. A rumour spread 
in the Congress that the Ali Brothers would leave the Congress 
if Rajagopalachau’s compromise resolution was defeited. Avery 
strong feeling was created in favour of the two Moulanas who strong- 
ly declared themselves in favour of the Triple Boycott, but at tho 
same time they were unwilling to be a party to the wholesale rejec- 
tion of the Delhi compromise. Srijut Rajagopalachari spared no 
literary skill to make the draft of the compromise resolution accept- 
able to the orthodox No-changers and the Swarajists, That the 
Swarajists were not fully satisfied with the draft appeared from the 
speech of Pandit Motilal Nehru in support of the resolution. Mr. 
Das also took the same attitude when he rose to second the resolu- 
tion in the open Congress. His seconding without any speech meant 
nothing but want of whole-hearted support. In answer to a straight 
question whether the Swarajists would interpret the Cocanada com- 
promise as extending the Delhi permission to coming bye-elections, 
the Pandit said that Sj. Rajagopalachari’s resolution was a com- 
promise resolution and that it meant perpetuation of the Delhi per- 
mission. He said, “we say, we are Congress, you say, yon are 
Congress” — this was a serious position and it appeared as if small 
parties were again to devote themselves only to capture the 
Congress. Maulana Mahomed Ali’s skilful handling however averted 
this and he was especially glad that after the final settlement each 
party could interpret the resolution in its own way. 
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Fifth Day’s Sitting 

COCA NAD A, —1ST JANVJBT 1994. 

The Congress met for the last time on ist January to dispose of 
all bu transacted in the bubjects Committee. The House was 
wr\irv and th ?re was a general desire for the speedy disposal of 
thr r.t«n:1a. Some of the resolutions adopted in the Subjects Com- 
■y iV e*.* v. ere therefore put from the chair and’passed without 

On Kenya. 

Muhammad Ali, in putting to vote the resolution of 
t-r Kir. i.: and sympathy of the Indian Nation to the Indian 
community m Kenya, said that the question of Kenya could not 
b: *» \, I ill out the big question of Kenya in India (Swaraj) 

hi>ln« -,o'V3'l. ?he speaker was once told that when Lord 
SinLi went to the Imperial Conference as a representative not of 
India hat of India’s foreign Government the Prime Minister of 
Canada discovered that Lord Sinha did not represent the Nation of 
India but of an unnational Government and asked Lord Sinha to g ) 
back to India and return as the representative of a National Govern- 
ment, and now Dr. Sapru, his successor, was reminded of the same 
fact by the representative of the Free State of Ireland. Though 
slaves could not free slaves, even slaves could express sympathy 
with slaves in their slavery. Hence the message of the Indian 
nation through their delegates, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George 
Jcseph, that the slaves of India meant no longer to be slaves. Yes- 
terdav’s decision, he said, had settled all the ■ rrors of the past Con- 
gresses, Delhi, Gaya, Nagpur or Calcutta, and now the decks were 
cleared for action. Now, this Congress must decide to win freedom 
in one year and thereby win the freedom of Kenya. 

The r-so ution was then passed. 

Two Resolutions 

Two other resolutions were also put from the chair and carried. 
One appointed a Committee of four residents of Ceylon to report on 
tin? conditions of life to which the South Indian labourers in Ceylon 
a t* sniveled, and the other authorised the Working Co mm ittee to 
per .unit :;«»* ‘iuties or the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed 
at tue Delhi Congress. 

The Akali Sikhs 

M:s. Sarojini Naidu then moved: "This Congress declares that 
the a. lack maar by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
e. . v dak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct challenge to 
i’’ q ' free association of all Indians for non-violent activities, 
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and being convinced that the blow is aimed at all movement's for 
freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs and calls upon Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and all people of India to render all 
possible help to the struggle, including assistance with men and 
money. 1 he Congress authorises the All-India Congress Committee 
to take all necessary steps in this behalf. 

Dr. Kitchlew, convener of the Satyagraha Committee, empha- 
sised his view that the Akali struggle was now a National struggle 
and any defeat of the Akalis for want of help irom the Congress 
would affect the prestige of this National Assembly. They must 
all emulate the example of the non-violent Sikhs and be prepared for 
Civil Disobedience at any moment. 

On An All India Khadi Board. 

The most important resolution authorised the appointment cu an 
All-India Khaddar Board to organise and cany on Khaddar work. 
Moulana Shaukat Ah who moved it described his own position on 
the Board. 

The Board consists of Sjts. Jamnalal Baja} (Chairman), 
VaUabhbhai Patel, Maganial Gandhi, Kewa Shankar Jagjivan, Ve'.ji 
Nappu Belgaumwale, Moulana Shaukat All and Shankarlal Banker 
(Secretary) 

The Board shall hold office for three years and vacancies are to 
be filled in by the rest of the members. A report and statement ot 
accounts shall be presented to the A. I. C, C. at its annual meeting 
and whenever called for, the Board will act as the central auchomj on 
behalf of the A. 1. C. C. With regard to Khaddar work, and m co- 
operation with the Provincial Congress Committees it will supervise 
and control the Khaddar Boards established by Provincial Congress 
Committees and organise new ones in co-operation witu the P. C. Cs, 
where they do not exist. 

The mover said that his position on this Khaddar Board was 
that of a big drum (laugh te,.) 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Then we will continue to beat the big drum 
(loud laughter.) 

“ Look at this ungrateful brother," retorted Mr. Shaukat Al 
amid roars of laughter, and continuing made a strong appeal to the 
assembly to spin yam and wear khaddar even if they co-M not 
shake oh this Government. By the time Mr. Gandhi came back 
from gaol they could, at least, present before their chief an India 
clad completely in khaddar. 

Mr. VaUabhbhai Patel in seconding the resolution said that 
this Board might have to raise loans m order to carry on the 
khaddar programme. If this Board would establish a reputation 
for raising loans in the open market in a more convenient manner 
than th* Government, which has power to lax the people and to 
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govern the people by force, then this Congress would have replaced 
the Government of force. They might ask, what was there in 
khaddar ? They must remember that the votes at the last general 
elections went to khaddar caps. A letter had been received by the 
Satvagrahis of Borsad that they would not molest people dressed 
in khaddar and with white caps on. That was the magic of khaddar. 
There were great potentialities for khaddar work in India 
and he, the refore, asked the Congress to give their moral support to it. 

Mr. J. M. Ghose alon^ struck a different note. He thought that 
khaddar was not a workable programme. A man working at the 
charka for the whole day could not earn more than two annas. 
Unless there was protection, it was impossible to carry their pro- 
gramme to a success. As he proceeded to explain his views, the 
President’s bell rang and the speaker withdrew. Later from his 
seat he withdrew his opposition, and the resolution was carried 
amidst applause, 

Indian Emigration 

Another resolution put from the chair advised the people of 
India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of emigration 
from India for labour purposes and called upon the Working Com- 
mittee to examine the matter and report to the All- India Congress 
Committee. 

Next Congress 

Mr. Kowgalji of Karnataka next invited the next Congress to his 
Province and promised not to change the resolution pa- 2d yesterday 
on Non-Co-operation. The devotion of Karnataka to Mahatma 
Gandhi w , Le assured, so great that they would see Mahatma 
Gandhi as the V ' ?sident of the Congress. The Congress accepted the 
invitation oi Kt rnataka. 

The Congress next ey .„.'"ed its thanks to the retiring Secretaries 
and elected in their pk •« Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Mr Deshpande. 

Recbpuon Committee’s Thanks 

Mr. ’Ccndc Venkatappayya, on behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee thanked those who made the Cocanada session of tne Congress 
the great succ ss it had been. The Reception Committee had on it 
fou- thousand persons belonging to villages, as well as towns, making 
this Congress pre-eminently a people’s gathering. He thanked the 
Municipality for their help in various directions and the Railway 
authorities for their liberal arrangements to suit the convenience of 
delega^s and visitors. The a — y or Volunte rrs, several of whom 
including the Captain had been to gaol, were also thanked for the 
admirable manner in which they acquitted tbemselvc during the 
long session. Mr. Venkatappayya, concluding, said that the Congress 
wa- more united to-day than in the Delhi session. This unity was 
pp-atly brought about by Mr* Mahomed Ali through his tact and 
ability. 
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Mr. L. Subbarao proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
which was supported by Mr- Vaidya and Mr. Prakasam. All paid 
eloquent tributes to the masterful personality of Mr. Mahomed 
Ali who believed that Indians knew how to unite against a common 
enemy. The last speaker (M<\ Prakasam) referred to the change 
that had taken place in Mr. Peter Zavitsky, who was an American 
journalistwisitor to the Congress, who before coming to this assembly 
was clad in his usual costume was now dressed m khaddar, wearing 
a white cap. 

Mrs Sarojini Naidu, on behalf of the assemblage, thanked the 
Andhras for their hospitality and special'y mentioned the name of 
Mr. Sambamurthi. Pandit Motilal Nehru endorsed Mrs, Naidu J s 
observations. 

Sardar Mangal ^ingh of the Gurudwara Committee joined in 
paying his own tribute to the Congress on behalf of the Sikhs. 

The President’s Concluding Speech 

Moulana Mahommed Ali in bringing the Session to a dose 
said : — 

We are to-day in a new year : let us ring out the old and ring 
in the new. Let us with the new year start a new era. What 
right has Mr. Kowjalgi greater than myself to mvite the Congress 
to Bijapur ? My name is Mahomed All Bijapurkar, and as such, 
I formally deny the right of Mr. Kowjalgi to take my place. The 
Reception Committee has rl ready been thanked by Mrs. Sarojim 
Naidu, by Pandit Motilal Nehru and others. I should also like to 
thank them not only on behalf of tne delegates, but on my ^wn 
behalf. The Chairman oi the Reception. Committee has thanked 
the owners of this plot of land, the municipality, the merchants 
ant, practising lawyers. That shows that there is use even for 
co-ope-atmp with the lawyers. May I also express our thanks 
to those leaders of the Liberal and the Justice Parties in this province 
who have responded most cordially to our invitation ? One of the 
leading lights of liberalism and journalism thanks that I am changed 
beyond recognisation. I am afraid my friend had never recognised 
me before (laughter). However, it is not my fault; I am a No- 
changer. 1 hope tiiis man is wrong in saying that there is 
nothing in common between these non-co-operators and the liberals, 
for I hope ae thing is common between us and that is the love 
of this land (cheers) . I have already stated in my opening address, 
and I repeat it, that we will not have to wait very long for a united 
Cong us s not onl - of the No-rhangers and Swarajists but also of 
Liberals and Moderates in this land. We shall always be a com- 
bined and united Congress. But, then, I am not quite sure we are 
going to have another Congress in Bijapur ; I do not want that 
the record of the Congress over which I preside should be beaten 
by the Bijapur Congress over which my friend Mr, Kowjalgi want* 
Mahatma to presides 
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Work of the Session. 

Friends, let this be the last Congress and let us at Bijapur open 
the Parliament of India (Loud and Prolonged applause). 1 thank 
the Volunteers, in spite ot the fact that they are not such disciplined 
people as 1 and my iriend Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who is one ot 
our new Secretaries. I ieel certain that there was plenty oi love and 
willingness m them and a deep desne to serve tile country and those 
who were working lor tlie couiiuy. I have never in all my hie seen 
crowds more enthusiastic, more alive, more intensely national than 
the ciowds that 1 have been privileged to see both at Bezwada in 
1921 and at Cocanaaa now. i ieel certain that, 11 we resolve to start 
a campaign ot Civil .Disobedience, Andhradesa will be able to give 
us some men who shall match our Akali biothers in bravery and 
courage, something lute 50,000 to carry on the campaign oi Civil 
Disobedience m the same peaceful manner as our Akali brothers are 
doing. And last ot all, I would like to thank our Subjects Com- 
mittee. They lost time and I lost temper. But while you think 
that we were wasting our time, I would like to remind you that the 
dish that we have prepared lor you is not a European dish which 
could be cooked m five minutes by an electuc stove. Ours has been 
the curry winch is slowly cooked up lor several hours in order to be 
a tasteful dish. Ii we have spent much time in bringing resolutions 
before you, I assure you that time has been spent m doing our best. 
Needless speeches have been made, needless amendments have been 
put lorwaid and needless divisions called lor, but yet I ielt that the 
greatest desire on the pa. c o± the Subjects Committee was to see that 
tneir work was well done ana that they shonid not bring a ny thin ^ 
here ol which they should ieel a&hamed. However, every Congress 
guts the President that it deserves, and ii 1 have laded m being 
always courteous to my Inends, i hope they will remember that this 
is uiur own Karma ^laughter). And this reminds me ot another 
Kamia to wmcii allusion was made by my big orother. He said he 
mould have been made the President and not 1 (laughter). Even 
without being made the Pr 'Sidenc, he has been woi shipped ±ar more 
than I myseli. (Renewed laughtm). Inere is a saying which means 
that the lat man is always a respected man. No matter how I could 
rise to tue height of the occasion, I could never equal that man who 
is 7 It. by 5tt. In order to remove this inequality between us God 
evidently caose me to be the President ol the Congress and him to 
be the peace-maker. (Moulana Shaukat Ah rang the Presidential bell 
at this stage, as it to remind Moulana Mahomed Ali that his time 
was up, and evoked a la J burst oi laughter Irom the House) He 
also told you that he was the big drum, and naturally, I said, as the 
President or the Congress, that it would be my bounden duty 1 0 beat 
tne mg drum (loud laughter). Then he told you n* some childish 
tales, how he used to clothe himself m fine English flannels and 
beautiful breach silks. And this is Karma again that he is in charge 
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of the Khaddar Board. He told you how he beat you black and blue, 
and again, it is Karma that I am going to beat him now (laughter). 

The future Indian Republic, 

I retire now, I hope, as the last President of the last Congress. 
The first PRESIDENT of the FIRST INDIAN REPUBLIC or, at 
any rate of the first National Government should preside at Bijapur 
over our National Parliament (Cheers) . Friends, forget not when you 
go from this place that there is one man still in prison who does not 
ask you to free him but who certainly asks you to free yourselves, for 
in your freedom is his freedom as well (Hear, hear). And in your 
hands, I once more remind you, is the key of the Yerrawada jail. I 
think we have found the metal of which that key is made in Andhra- 
desa (Cheers) . Let us use the keyland open the gates of the Yerrawada 
jail. Swaraj will have no ambiguity about it when once you have 
won it under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership. I ask you, friends, once 
again, to remember him now and to stand up, every one of you, and 
raise three times the cry " Mahatma Gandhi- Ki-Jai." (Loud and 
and prolonged shouts of " Jai"). 

The proceedings of the Congress thus terminated. 

A Cosmopolitan Dinner 

The same evening the members of the Reception Committee 
gave a cosmopolitan dinner to all the delegates and visitors of the 
Congress. Men and women of all castes and creeds, Hindus and 
Mussalmans alike and a few untouchables as well, three or four 
thousands all put together, sat together in the Reception Com- 
mittee's dinner hall and had a very sumptuous dinner Moulana 
Mohamed Ali was given a seat in the midst of orthodox Hindus, while 
Ms wife and mother were cordially received by the Hindu ladies. 
The dinner was strictly vegetarian and contained very rich dishes. 
After dinner was over, a few speeches were made and the Moulana 
was loudly cheered by all as he drove back to his hut. 

THUS ENDED THE COCANADA CONGRESS 
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Resolutions of the 
Cocanada Congress 1923 

The following ia the full text of the resolutions adopted by 
the 38th Indian National Congress held at Cocanada. 

[The Resolution amending the Congress Constitution is not included 
here— see p. 1 14] 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss at the 
demise of Si. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Babu Aswrai Kumar 
Dutta, who had rendered invaluable services m the cause ot 

the country. , 

This Congress also records with grief the death of Sjt. Hardeo 
Narayan Singh and of Pandit Pratap Naryan Bajpeyi who bravely 
suffered imprisonment imposed upon them and contracted serious 
illness dnring their incarceration and pieferred death to release under 
dishonourable condition. 

The National Pact 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi session 
of the Congress do call for further opinion on the draft of 
and criticism on the Indian National Pact and submit for 
further report by the 31st March, 1924* to the A. I. C. C. tor its 
consideration and S. Amarsingh of Jhabbal be included in the place 
of S. Mehtab Singh who is now in jail. 

Volunteer Organisation. 

This Congress is of opinion that in order t d train the people of 
India and make them efiactive instruments for the carrying out of 
National Work on the lines laid down by the Congress, it is necessary 
to have a trained and disciplined body of workers under the control 
and supervision of the A. I. C. C. except as regards its internal manage- 
ment. This Congress, therefore, welcomes the the formation of the 
AU- India Volunteer Organisation and accords it its full support. 

Separate Congress Departments. 

Resolved that this Congress hereby calls upon the Working 
Committee to prepare and submit at as early a date as possible to 
the A. I. C. C. for its consideration, a scheme of organisation , of 
separate Congress Departments for more sufficiently, expeditiously 
and uninterruptedly carrying out the various items 0 f the programme 
of constructive work under its supervision and control. 

That the Working Committee should also submit a scheme of 
National Service of paid workers who would carry out the work of 
thr various deoartments and provide adequate and sufficient Central 
Sd pXtocM S»“ tariats and local office establishments. 

That this Congress authorises the A, 1. C. C. to adopt these 
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schemes with such modifications as it may deem necessary S.tid to 
put them into force at the earliest possible date. 

The Compromise Resolution— The Triple Boycott. 

This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

Since doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co-operation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council entry whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress regarding 
the triple boycott, this Congress affirms that the principle and policy 
of that boycott remain unaltered. , . , , 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and policy 
form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the 
to carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at 
Bard oli and prepare for the adoption of Civil Disobedience. This 
Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal. 

On Kenya Indians. 

This Congress sends the greetings and sympathy of the Nation 
to the Indian community in Kenya and, while adhenng to tn 
opinion that unless Swaraj y a is won for India the sufferings ana 
grievances of Indians abroad cannot be properly remedied, authorises 
Mrs. Sarojini Naida and Mr. George Joseph to attend the forth- 
coming Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situation and ad 
the Indian Community there as to what steps they should take in 
carrying on their struggle against the insults and injustices imposed 
upon them. 

On Indians Abroad. 

In view of thehumiliatingtreatmentaccorded to Indian labourers 

in various parts of the British Empire, this Congress advises the 
people of India to consider the question of stopping all kinds ot 
emigration from India for labour purposes, and calls upon the Work- 
ing Committee to appoint a small Committee to examine the matt r 
in all aspects and report to the All - India Congress Committee. 

On the Akalis. 

Th ; s Congress declares that the attack made.by the Government 
on the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhanrtak Committee and the AkaU 
Dal is a direct challenge to the right of free association ° f 
for non-violent activities, and berag convinced that the blow is 
aimed at all movements for freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs 
and calls upon Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, a 
people of India to render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struggle, including assistance with men and . 

The Congress authorise the All-India Congrega Committee to 
take all necessary steps in this behalf. 
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Satyagraha Committee. 

Resolved that this Congress authorises the Working Committee 
of the AU-India Congress Committee to perform the duties of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the Delhi Session of the 
Congress and further resolves that the Satyagraha Committee do 
hence fouvard cease to exist as a separate Committee. 

Sjt. Vina yak Damodar Savaricar. „ 

This Congress condemns the continued incarceration of Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, and expresses its sympathy with Dr. N, D. 
^Rvnrkar and other members of his family. 

All-Indu Khaddar Board 

ft is resolved that an AU-India Khaddar Board be formed con- 
•isting of Sjts. Jamnalal Bajaj (Chairman), Vallabhbhai Patel, Magan- 
ial Gandhi, Reva Shanker Jagjivan Jhaveri, Velji Nappu Belgaum 
Walla, Shaukat AH and Shankerlal Banker as Secretary, with full 
power to organise and carry on Khaddar work throughout India 
under the general supervision of the All India Congress Committee, 
and to raise funds (including loans) therefor in addition to allot- 
m mts that may be made from the Central Funds. The Board shall 
hold office for three years, any vacancies to be filled in by the rest 
of the members. A report and statement of accounts shall be presen- 
ted to the A I. C. C. at its annual meeting and whenever else called for. 
The Board will act as Central Authority on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
with regard to Khaddar work and in co-operation with Provincial 
Congress Committees it will surpervise and control the Khaddar 
Board established by Provincial Congress Committees and organise 
new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs. where they do not exist. 

Out-going Secretaries. 

This Congress places on record its grateful thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by the out-going General Secretaries. 

Office Bearers. 

Resolved that the following office-bearers be appointed. 

General Secretaries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 

Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

Treasurers. 

Sjt, Velgi Lakhamsi Nappu. Sjt. Reva Shankar Jagjivan Jahveri. 

Auditors. 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H, Sopariwalla and Co. be appointed 
auditors for the year. 

Next Congress. 

This Congress resolves that its next sessions will be held in 
hnm^uik. 
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N. C. O. Resolutions 

Calcutta — Nagpur— Ahmedabad— Gaya— Delhi— Coconada 

We give below the full texts of resolutions passed at the various sessions 
of the Indian National Congress commencing from the Calcutta Special 
Session under the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

CALCUTTA SPECIAL SESSION, SEPT. 1920 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian and Im- 
perial Governments have signally failed m their duty towards the AIusealmanB at 
India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given to 
them and that it is the duty of every non-Morlem Indian m every legit mate 
manner to assist his Muasalman brother m his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him : 

‘‘And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of April 1010 both 
the Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people 
of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them and exonerated Sir Michael O’ Dwyer who proved himself directly 
or indirectly responsible for moat of the official crimes and callous to the suffer- 
ings of the people placed under his administration, and that the debate m the 
House of Commons and especially in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lac k 
of sympathy with the people of India and showed virtual support oi the systema- 
tic terrorism and frightfulness adopted m the Punjab, and tnat the latest Vice- 
regal pronouncement is proof ot an entire absence of repentance in the 'natters 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab ; 

This Congress is of opinion that there can bo no contentment in India r jth- 
ont the redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that the omy effectual 
means to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs 
In future is the establishment of Swar&jya. This Congress is further of opinion 
that there is no course left open for the people of India but to approve of, and 
adopt the policy of, progressive Non-violent Non-Co-opcration inaugurated by Mr. 
Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

“And in as much as a beginning should be made by the classes who have 
hitherto moulded and represented public opinion ; and inasmuch as Government 
consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, through 
schools controlled by it, its Law courts and ltB Legislative Oouncils, and inasmuch 
as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum mk 
and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of tne desired 
object, the OongresB earnestly advises the 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from nominated 
seats m local bodies | 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars and other official and semi- 
official functions held by Government officials in their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aitied or 
controlled by the Government and) m place of such schools and colleges, establish* 
pjent of National Schools and Colleges in the various provinces . 
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(il) gradual boycott of British courts by Lawyers and litigants and establish- 
ment ot private arbitration courts by their aid for the settlement of private 
disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes to offer 
the a> selves as reciuits for service in Mesopotamia : 

(f) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election to the Reformed 
Councils and refusal on tne part ot the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Congress advice, oiler himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods, 

“And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a measure of dis- 
cipline and self •sacrifice without which no nation can make real progress, and 
m as much as an opportunity should be given in the very brat Btage ot Non-Uo- 
operation to eveiy man, woman and child, for such discipline and seJt-sacnlice, 
this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi m piece-goods on a vast scale, and 
in as much as tne existing mills of India with mdigenons capital and control do 
not mannfactnre sufficient yarn and snfficient cloth for the requirements ot the 
nation, and arc not likely to do so tor a long time to come, this lo egress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manntacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning m every home and handweavmg on the pare ot the 
millions ot weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
foe want of encouragement.” 

NAGPUR SESSION, DEC. 1920 

'* Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Government of India 
has forfeited the confidence of the country, and 

“Whereas people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and whereas 
all methods adopted by toe people of Inna prior to the last .Special Session of 
the Indian National Congress Lave ‘ailed to secure aus recognitii n ol their rigutB 
and liberties and the rtrirtss of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially 
in reference to Kbilafat and tne Punjab ; 

• Now this Congress, while re-air-rim" the resolution on Nou-v:uIcnt Non- 
Co-operation paseta at the fcpecial S*-sBion ot the Cfjipmts at *jaJontta, declares 
that the entire or any part or parts ot the tchtme ot N rip- violent Non-co-opera- 
tion wit„ tbeirenuncifUion ot voluntary associution with the p T sent Government 
at ono end and the refusal to pay taxes at rhu other, eho'-ld be put m force at a 
time to be determined Dy either thj inaian National Congress or the All-india 
Congress Commutte, ana that in the meanwhile, to pupare the conntry for it 
effective steps etonlu continue to be taken in tha bthali — * f 

“(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children, and not 
the children themselves, under the age ot 10 years to make greati effort a tor tue 
purpose of withdrawing them from such schools as are ownrd, aided, or in any 
way controlled by the Govern sent and concurrently to provide ior their train- 
ing is. national schools or by such other means as may be within their power in 
the absence of such schools ; 

“(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw with- 
Out delay, irrespective ot consequences, from institutions owned, aided or m any 
way controlled by Government, it they feel that it is against their conscience 
to continue in institutions which are dominated by a system of government 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to an end and advising mch 
Students either to devote themselves to some special service in connection with 
the Non-co-opeiatiou movement or to continue their education m national 
institutions ,* 
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“(0) by calling upon trustees, managers and teacherB of Government-affilia- 
ted or aided schools and Municipalities and Local boards to help to nationalise 
them ; 

by calling npon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend their prac- 
tice and to devote their attention to national service including boycott oi law 
courts by litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement ol diBputeB by private 
arbitration. ; 

“(e) inf order to make India economically independent and eelf- contained, 
by calling upon merehantb and traders to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign 
trade relations, to eneourage hand-spinning and hand- weaving and m tnat behalt 
by having a scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
ot experts to be nominated by the All-India Congress Committee , 

"(f) and generally, m as much as salf-sacrihce is essential to the success of 
non-co-operation, by calling upon every section and every man and woman in 
the country to make tue utmost possible contribution of self-sacrifice to the 
national movement ; 

“(g) by organising a Committee m each village or group of villages with 
a provincial central organisation in the principal cities ot each province tor the 
purpose of accelerating the progress ot non-co-operation j 

"(h) by organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service , and 

"(1) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to be called the All- 
India Tilak Memorial Swaraj fund for the purpose ot financing the foregoing 
National Service ana Non-co-operation m general. 

"This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress made so far in 
working the programme ot Non-co-operation, especially with regard to the boycott 
of councils by the voters, and claims m ti u circumstances in which tu t y have 
been brought into existence, that the new (Jounc a do not represent the country 
and Irubtb that those, who have allowed thembeivus tu be elected insp^e of the 
deliberate aostention from tile polls ot an overwhelming majority ot their cons- 
tituents, will tee their way to xes’^n their Bests in the «..ouacu and that it they 
retain tneir seats mspite ot the. d> claied wish of their rteuectuvis conttituencies 
m direct negation ot the principle ot democracy, tue electors will studiously 
refrain from asking tor & y political service from tuch Councillors. 

‘‘The Congroas recognises the growing friendliness between the police and the 
soldiery and the people, a. J hopes that the former will refuse to aubuidinate 
their creed and cou. ory to the fulfilment of orders of their officers, and, by 
courteous and considerate ochaviour towards the people, will remove the reproacn 
hitherto levelled against tnem that they are devioa of any regard for the usings 
and sentiments of ti. own people, 

“And the Congress appeals to all people in Government employment, pending 
the call of the nation for resignation ot their service, toaelp the national cause by 
importing greater kindness and stricter honesty m their dealings with chair 
people and tearlessly and openly to attend ail popular gatherings whilst refrain* 
mg from any active part therein and more specially by openly rendering financial 
assistance to the national movement, 

“This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on Non-violence being the 
integral part ot the Non-co-operation resolution and invites the attention ot the 
people to the fact that ‘ non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
peoples themselves as in reapeot of the Government, and this Congress is of 
opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the growth of a spin* 
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01 democracy bat actually retards the enforcement, if necessary, of the other 
Stages of Non-co-operation. 

“Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the runjab wrongs may be redressed 
and bwarajya estaoiishtd within one ytar, this Congress urges upon all pubho 
bodies wiieiher affiliated to the Congress or otherwise to devote then exclusive 
attention to the promotion of Non-Violence and Non-Co-operation witn the 
Government, and inaaruuuu as tne movement of Non-Co-operation can only 
succeed oy complete co-opcration amongst the people themselves, this Congress 
calls upon pubuc associations to advauue Hmdn-MuBhm unity, and the Hindu 
ociegatos oi tins Congress cail upon the leading Hmaus to bettle all disputes 
between Brahmins auu nou-Biaumins, wherever they may be existing, and to 
make a special effort to r,d Hnmunm ol the reproach 01 untoucbabiiity, and 
respectfully urges the religious heads to help the glowing desire to reform 
Hinduism in toe matter ot us treatment of the suppressed classes,” 

AHMEDABAD SESSION, DEC. 1921 
« whereas since the holding of the last National Congress the people of India 
have found from actual expenence that by reason ot adoption of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation the eounuy has made great advance in fearlessness, self- 
sacrifice and ttli-iLspect, ana whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige ot the Government, and whertas on the whole the country ib rapidly 
progressing toward rfwaraj, ibis Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special Session ot the Uungress at Calcutta and re-affiimed at Nagpur and places 
on record the nxed determination ot the Congress to continue the programme ot 
Non-Violeut Non-Co-operation with greater vigour than hitherto m suoh manner 
as each province may determine (till the Punjab and the Khilalat wrongs are 
redressed anu Swaraj is established and the control ot the Government ot India 
passes into the hands of tnc people from that of an irresponsible Corporation). 

‘‘And whtruvs by reason of the tkrt at ufteied by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent speeches anu the consequent repression started by the Government 
ot India m the various provinces by way of disbandment of Volunteer CorpB and 
forcible prohibition ol public ana even Committee meetings in an illegal and 
high-handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress workers in several 
provinces, and wnereas this repiess>un is manifestly intended to atitm all Congress 
and Ehnaiat activities and depiive tne public ot tueir assistance, this Congress 
resolves that an activities ot tne Congress he suspenued as tar as necessary and 
appeals to ail, qmut.y ami without any demonstration, to offer themselves for 
arrest by oelongmg to tin. Vuiunteer organisation to be formed throughout tho 
country m turns ot tnc resolutions ot the Working Committee arrived at in 
Bombay on the 23rd day ot November last, provided that • o one shall be accepted 
as volunteer who docs not sign tne following pledge 

T”E VoiUSTBEBS’ II1BDG8, 

“With GOD as Witness I aolemnly declare that 

1, I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps, 

3. So long as I remain a member of the corps I shall remain Non-violent 
in Word and deed and snail earnestly endeavour to be Non-violent m intent since 
1 believe that as Incua is circumstanced, Non-violence alone can help the 
Euilafat and the Punjab and resuLt m the attainment of bwaraj and consolida- 
tion of unity among all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, 
UuBialman, Sikh, Pare?, Christian or Jew, 

3. I biheve in «r.J diall endeavour always ‘u promote such unity. 
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4, I believe in Swadeshi as essential for Indift*s economical and moral 
salvation, and shall use hand -spun hand-woven Kbaddar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth. 

5. As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity of removing the evil 
of untouchability and shall on all possible occasions seek personal contact 
with and endeavour to render service to the submerged classes. 

fl. I shall carry nut the instructions of my superior officers, and ail the 
regulations pot inconsistent with the spirit of thiB pledge prescribed by the 
Volunteer Board or the "Working Committee or any other agency established 
by the Congress. 

7. T am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, orj even DEATH for the 
oake of my religion and my country without resentment. 

8. In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congress 
any Bupport for my family or dependents. 

“This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over will imme- 
diately join the Volunteer Organisations. 

“Notwithstanding the proe’araations prohibiting public meetings and in 
as much as Committee meetings have hepn attempted to be construed as public 
meetings, this Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings and of public 
meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets and by previous announce- 
ments at which as far as possible only speakers previously annnnnced shall 
deliver written speeches, caTe bping taken in every case to avoid risk of provo- 
cation and possible violence by the public in consequeneo. 

Civil Disobedience 

“This Congress is further of opinion that Civil Disobedience is the only civi- 
lised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other rempdy 
for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by indi- 
viduals or corporation has been tried, and therefore advises all Congress workers 
and others who believe in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to d'slodgp the existing Government from its 
position of perfect irresponsibility tn the people of India to organize Individual 
Civil Disobedience and Mass Oivi Disobedience, when the mass of the people have 
been sufficiently trained m the methods of Non-violence and otherwise in terms of 
the resolution thereon of the last meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
held at Delhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in order to concentrate attention upon Civil 
Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an offensive or defensive 
character, under proper safeguards and under instructions to be issued from 
time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned, all other Congress activities should be suspended whenever and 
wherever and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

“This Congress calls noon all students of the age of 78 and over, particularly 
those studying in the national institutions, and the staff thereof immediately to 
sign the foregoing pledge and become members of the National Volunteer Corps. 

“In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress workers, 
this congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to remain intact and to 
be utilized in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, berpby appoints until 
further instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive anthonty of the 
congress and invests him with the full powers of the All-India congress 
committee including the powers to convene a sppeial session of the Congress or of 
the All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee, such powers to he 
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exercised between any two sessions of the All-India Congress Committee, and 
also with the power to appoint & successor in emergency, 

“This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all subsequent 
successors appointed in tnm by fcbeir predecessors all his aforesaid powers. 

“Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi nr any of the aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of 
peace with the Government of India or the British Government without the 
previous sanction of the All-India Congress committee to be finally ratified by 
congress specially convened foT the purpose, and provided also that the present 
creed of the congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his 
successors except with the leave of the Congress first obtained, 

“This rongress congratulates all those patriots who are now undergoing 
imprisonment for the sab 3 of their conscience or country and realise that their 
sacrifice has considerably hastened the advent of Swaraj. 

GAYA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923 

‘Whereas, the boycott of councils earned out during the elections held in 1920 
has de«troypd the moral strength of the institutions through which the Govern- 
ment thought to consolidate its power and carry on its irresponsible rule, and 

•Whereas, it is necessary again for the people of India to withhold partici- 
pation in the elections of the next year, as an essential part of the programme of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

‘This Congress resolves to advise that all voters do abstain from standing as 
candidates for any of the councils and from voting for any candidate offering 
himself as such in disregard of this advice and signify the abstention m such 
manner as the All-India Congress committee may instruct in that behalf.' 

DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS, SEPT. 1923. 

"While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non-Co- 
operation, this Congress declares that such Congressmen as have no 
religious or other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise the 
right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress there- 
fore suspends all propaganda against entering Councils. The 
Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to double their 
efforts to carry out the constructive programme of their great 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united endeavour to achieve 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment/’ 

COCANADA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923. 

(See the Compromise Resolution P. 253.) 
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TENTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Khilafat Conference 

• COCANADA— B7TE DECEMBER IBM. 

The tenth All-India Khilafat Conference met at 8 a.m. in a 
special and spacious pandal erected for the occasion. 

As soon as the Conference assembled a flag, said to have 
bean presented to the Indian Muslims by Khi)afat-u!-Musalmin, 
was brought in procession and the whole audience rose to pay 
homage to it amidst cries of “AIIah-o-Akbar,” 

The proceedings began with prayers from ‘Al-Koran,’ Then the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Anwar ul ziman, read 
his address. He wished prosperity to the Turkish Republic 
and urged redoubling of efforts to secure freedom of Khilafat, 
He deprecated tshuddi and Sangathan movements and urged their 
abandonment, 

Dr. Ansari then proposed Moulana Shaukat Ali to the chair in a 
felicitous speech seconded by Messrs. Jawahirlal Nehru, Yakub Haasan 
and others. The President was then garlanded amidst cheers, 

The Presidential Address. 

The following is the translation of Moulana Shaukat All’s 
Presidential address which was delivered in Urdu at the 
All India Khilafat Conference, Cocanada. 

“Allah-o-Akbar 1 Brothers,— It is a matter of great happiness to 
me that, with your permission, in my capacity as President of this 
year’s All-India Khilafat Conference held at Cocanada, I am in a 
position to express my views about the stupendous work we have 
before us. You may be knowing that when released from the Betul 
jail, we, Mahomed Ali and myself, both went straight to Amritsar 
which had become an important battlefield after the Jallian walla 
tragedy. You had done me the great honour of electing me as Presi- 
dent of the Khilafat Conference in my absence this time. When t 
was in jail, I very much wanted that you should once more confer 
upon me this great honour this year also. We could not get any 
news from outside the jail. Nevertheless, accounts of the relaxa- 
tion of efforts, and unpleasant communal disturbances did reach us 

1 1 
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ircmtimeto time. But I assure you, in spite of the iron gates of 
the jail and its f ur walls, never was I dismayed nor did I lose heart 
for a minute. On the contrary, I always felt that the real time of 
work had at last ariived. It was for this reason that I looked for- 
ward to your conferring upon me the honour of electing me your 
President a second time so that I might be enabled to relate before 
you and the world at large the feelings that surged in my heart m 
fh-hnprt x lj3 t these feelings of mine might perhaps touch the proper 
drj.d m your hearts. 

•’Having beard my story, they are pleased ; 

•'I hear now that they have sent for a story-teller." 

I am grateful to my dear brother and friend, Dr. Kitchlew, and 
also tn my levered brother and companion of the Karachi jail, Pir 
Ghuldrn Majadid Saheb, who, through some mysterious telepathic 
influences, amued my innermost feelings and withdrew their candi- 
dature fur the Presidentship ot this Conference. 

I hope l can rely on your indulgence if by way of digression I 
avail myself of this opportunity to tell you tha 1- , after a continued 
experience and dose companionship of almost four years f have 
lonnl in m3; brother Saimddin Kitchlew a sincere, bone9t, selfless, 
and undaunted and intrepid worker. Along with others he and 
1 were co-Secretaiias of the Central Khilafat Committee. We 
hved in the sime 100m and were thrown together all the twenty four 
hours of the day. i n each othe ’s constant company I had full con- 
trol over 1 1 the activities and, instead of being an impediment m 
the way his services were r.t all times ungrudgingly placed at my 
disposal, i doubt if my own brothe>* Mahomed Ali would have assis- 
ted me so loyally. God be thanked that even in these days of adver- 
sity, we have got amongst us men of such stamp and calibre who com- 
mand the confidence and respect not only of the Punjab but of the 
whole of India This is a meagre but sincere acknowledgment of his 
services that l am m. iking before you form this platform to-day. As 
to my revered brother Pir Ghulam Mujadid, is there any one atnongst 
us here m this assembly to-day who, having met him once, has not 
carried away with him an indelible impression on his heart, of his 
undoubted sincerity, profound devotion, self-sacrifice and true Islamic 
fervour ? All the-e noble qualities were fully demonstrated in the 
jail at Karachi, and on coming out of the jail it gave me great 
pleasure to learn that the first man who gave whole-hearted support 
to the resumption of Civil Disobedience was our brave Pir Sabeb. 
Here is the man who, along with h'S hundreds of thousands 
of followers, will be the first to take the field and revive the old 
traditions of the simple and sincere Muslims of the decayed and 
pristine g’ories of Islam ! 

No Learned Sermon 

Brothers, you are fully aware that I am neither a learned 
theolneian nor can I claim to posM-,5 complete mastery of the 
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political situation of the day. I have also no hesitation m confessing 
that m matters connectrd with the Khilafat and the Islamic world, 
many of my colleagues and co-workers .^possess greater knowledge 
than myself. There is however one thing which impaired me to 
entertain the ambition of presiding over the deliberation to*day and 
that is that, in the matter of understanding the feelings and 
mentality of the generality of the Mussalmans, the-e is not rne 
amongst m*y co-religionists who can claim greater knowledge than 
myself, 1 enjoy this privilege not only because I constantly came 
in contact with them, but also as 1 belong to their own class and 
lacking full knowledge in matters religious and secular, I unhesita- 
tingly draw upon the learning of the Ulemas on the one hand ar.tl 
the experience and sigacity of the political leaders on the other, 
and both have always ungrudgingly placed their help and advice 
entirely at my disposal. Do not, gentlemen, therefore, expect to 
hear to-day a learned address repLete with political wisdom and 
sagacity or full of minute intricacies respecting the legal and consti- 
tutional position of the Khilafat. What l will say will be tho story 
of the sufferings of the heart of a simple-minded Mussalman who 
profits from experience and relies on his zeal and love for Islam and 
trusting God jumps into the fray regardless of consequences and 
renders whatever service he can. 

' Oh Bulbul, keep on crying and bewailing.' 

‘Oh guest of the Cage, keep or* entertaining the E owlet’ 

•Be it wailing, crying or heart-burning si.- 1 -’, 

‘Oh thou unhappy heart, keep or doing what thou can V„. 

Hoses And Aspirations 

Brothers, before I open to you the volumes of my hr y.: and 
aspirations regarding the work Defor M .s, 1 shou d hke, with i-cmr 
permission, to ’•eiterate plainly and m unequ. vocal term?, tho v .. ws 
oi my co* religionists to the Briusii Government. ' ™ fl * view* ore 
not the views of the learned and the educated section only, byt ciey 
aie the views of the man in the street. Also these ideas atitate the 
minds of every Muslim, man or woman, howsoe/er occupied he c- ^Iie 
may be, at least once in 24 hours. Great Britam should -’ear’y 
understand that sufferings and disasters have at last roused tlv Mus- 
lim world. Every fresh difficulty, hard rh ip and ca 1 amity, every Irerh 
plunder of a Muslim country, every fresh attempt at dissension among 
the faithful, no matter howsover successful it may appear, shall have 
but one and only one result, —it will rouse the Muslim to a greater 
consciousness of their responsibilities and prepare them still better to 
discharge their duties as Muslim. 1 take back your minds 1019.0 
and 1911 and compare the then state of r E^ns * ith 1 e conditions 
obtaining m 1920, 1921, 1922 1923 andwh-tyc tee to-da> 5 ^onlv 
the beginning of what is to lollow. Greater d faculties are sti 1 ahead. 
Every Muslim now understands Great Britain. A'k any Musi miff 
any part of the globe— Who is the greatest sis eh v of You 
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will get on'y one reply — "Great Britain and the English nation." 
I honestly and truly declaie that this answer is a correct one. We 
are not foolish children and cannot permit any one to puli wool over 
our eyes. We cannot be deceived by sweet words. Thank God, we 
have able men amongst us who are capable of shouldering the res- 
pon-ibilities of the most important of the chancellories of Europe. 
We are fully aware that it is due to the wrong Muslim policy of her 
ministers that her Empire s showing visible sins of disintegration 
and if our warning is not listened to the remit will be nothing but 
wreck and ruin. It is only the beginning. 

Attempting the Impossible 

To the British Government the President said : — You may 
hang Maulana Abul Kalam, impale Maulana Abdul Ban Sahib, 
crucify Maulana Abdul Majid, blow Dr, Kitchlew from the mouth 
of the gun, hack Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr, Ansari to pieces, 
grind Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali and their friends to dust and 
scatter it to the winds so that no trac * of it may be found anywhere, 
and along with these desiory that true and re’igtous Hindu who 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the Muslim m th. lr fight for religion 
because he believed and be leves that in the war of right and wrong 
it is the duly of truly religious-minded per-uii to side with Lhc 
righteous. buiy alive" that brave Sirdar of Hindustan m 

Ycrrowada or light the fire and burn hull ahvc as a martyr on the 
funeral pile— do ad this Cut you cannot kill this genu ne movement. 
All such a tempts viil lead to tho disruption of the Empire I 
nvpicit you with all respect and if it be necessary With fo ded hands, 
not to ignore or treat us with indifference after our loud and repepted 
prnte-ts. iln aHitude will not benefit you in the long run. The 
time v ill com when you wdl be forced to accede to our demands and 
your bribed c'.^eptame ol them will be of no ava 1 nor will it then 
help you co say th you did not know. We have told you many 
a t me befo. e and we iepeat it once moie that not a’l the Empires of 
thf> wo Id, no* ah the wealth and treasure this earth holds, not all 
tee igdoms of th- orid, not *en the choicest things this* universe 
o" ooast of, can ho.J ^ ,-unu.. an inch, nay nor c^en an atom of the 
lio v land of Jazirat'uUArab and the holy ’places You have therefore 
to evis p i our fo eign policy and change its orientation or else under 
the present circumstances there can be but one course left to a 
God dealing Muslim, man or woman. So long as one inch of 
the Jazirat-ul Arab is under non-mushm influence, a muslim 
cannot have pe<<ce of mind. 1 o-day looking to our disorga- 
nized condition and -weakness you may iaugh at my assertions You 
may tieat cur warning with coutempt, set up against us any numbt. 
of our weak-hearted Muslim brethern, including son -i ot the so-called 
Ulemas, tr angle us with the brute force at your command. But just 
as the Divine existence cannot be obliterated by these p jerile ( florts, 
so also this movement set cm foot by His humble devotees canno. bs 
destroyed, lie Holy Quoran very cleaily lays down for us; 
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“They entrertain tbc intention of puffing the Light of Hod, while 
He has determined to make it perfect, no master how much 
the infidels take it ill," 

“My prayer, my virtue, my life, my death, my standing my 
sitting, and my every work is for my real Master, mv ieal King 
and for that Master who is the owner of both the worlds, 
and is the Creator." 

ft 

We had forgotton this teaching and hence had sided with von, 
helped you in the war and formed two-third of the army wh ch 
wrested Jerusalem from the hands of trie soldiers of Islam, the brave 
Turks and the Khalifat, our Rasul, and handed it over to you. These 
unfortunate Mussulmans had, for the paltry sum of ten or fifteen 
rupees, owing to their ignorance, disiegarded the divine word and 
struck at the very root oi Islam. 

Never an Enemy 

Although 1 was not your enemy before, now 1 am your enemy 
as well as cf your Government. .Believe me and don't listen to the 
advice of your cuuncilluiS and flatterers. I pledge you that evea in 
ibe heart of such flatterers comes the thought ot a Riophet and of 
God now and then, tbougn not daily, and would also feel so ry like 
me. 1 feel sorry for the^e men ana my heart grieves for them. I 
pray to God that just as He is kind on me and on you 00 also 
would He br.ghtcn ihcir hearts with a nght-n.y that they may 
also j cm us, tnrowmg their caps m the au and i non ting mud like 
‘Anaihaq.’ It is of course possible. To be hopele&i 0 tins I**:vour is 
a sin. 

‘We have never abstained from the conv.mss'on of s.n ' 

‘Hu. God has never aggrieved our neurt.' 

‘We tried our level best (to go to) me hell/ 

‘Hut I hme Kindness did not like it.' 

My word may seem liaish to yoa but i»" ; v »u hear them with 
patieme you would come to know that this is bitter poison. On 
the other hand it contains the keynote of your Gov err aent and of 
your nationality. Mahomed ans are now wide awake and the drov,.si« 
ness tm vanished away, Every day would see them taking long 
strides towards progress. Recrogtession s now impossible. All the 
efforts 01 the enemies would su ely protc fruitless. My God and 
Hts Koran never speakes fa se 

“ Among the weakes* houses the weakest is of a spider. All the 
efior's of the infidels and tnr heretics for der ving the 
MaL^nedaos would be destroyed like the spider's wtb,” 
it is why ray brothei and my ageo mo hr- and like rn many of 
our co-^oikcis, aie determining to enter the fie’d in the name of 
God without caring a bit for life and do not i<ke rest so long as we 
do not attain our aim, 
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* O ! Curiosity be happy for some good news is coming. 

‘To-day the morning breeze is coining. 

I can say that in my childhood the first man who has produced 
any cifect upon my heart was an Englishman whose name i am not 
ashamed to mention viz. Theodore Look who has taught me and 
other young Mahomedans to dream the prosperity of Islam. And 
•with it he had also taught me that there should always exist friend- 
ship between the English and the Mahomedans. Since then 1 and 
my sect lived with the English people m tne play ground, clubs, 
meetings, and in every other thing. We have seen tnat after the 
Crimean War, either owing to the fea' ot Russia or for our sake 
Britain was considered as the friend of the Khalifat and of the Ma- 
homedans, in 1911-12, I, with his Highness the Aga Khan, made 
a tour round India in the capacity ot the Secretary of the Muslim 
University to gather a fund of thirty lakhs in order to fulfil the daily 
increasing conditions ot the Government, i had then a great desire 
that the nniperor of India may press such an electric button at Delhi 
that the Royal Muslim University may spring up at Aligarh. For 
17 years I have served in the Excise Department ot the Government 
in the capacity of a high official. My notorious younger brother 
Mahomed Ah besides Aligarh, has also passed tour years m their 
Oxford University and 1 know that he had great love for them. 
Thousands of the Mahumedans of India by becoming fabhful to this 
Government have lost many of their own lights and of their country, 
and having tor gotten the teachings ot the F 01 an, enbsted themselves 
in the aciay lor the sake of 15 rupee* and gave proof oi their fidelity 
in cutting the throats of their own orethren m Afghanistan, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Soudar, Somali 1 and, and in every country. 

Alter ah, would it not be proj '■* lor the Government to see why 
this great change uas come up among Mahomedans instead of 
sending us to jails ana putting us to torture ? 

Jazirat-cl-Arab, 

Was it reai.j th" fault of the Mahomedans or that having taken 
advantage ot our ignorance, they have made us to destroy our 
religion with our own hand'. ? J use think over your Islamic policy. 
Cali to-day high responsible officials —Mian Mahommed Shaii, Sir 
/ Ldut Kanim, Mian razl-i-Husam, Nawab Salub Chahtari, Nawab 
Au uioudhri, Mr, Ghulam Husain Hedavet Uilah, Sir Habib Ull&h 
ot Madras, Ibrahim Rhamat Uilah ot Bombay, and Delhari Sahib— 
and ask them to tell you whether the claims of the Central Khilafat 
Committee are in accordance with religion true or false, it is j. y 
belief tnat tae only answer which would be given w this that the 
Claims about the Khilafat, the Jazirat-ai-Arab, and Roiy places are 
word by word true, X'\e safety of the Government 1 *is m this that 
as . oon as it ia possible it wou‘ * retrace its step., and re pom for its 
mistakwS with a sincere heart. Even ii the inhabitants of the 
Ja*irat*u -Arab ask you to Eve there, you should UiTn leave thorn, 
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go back to your own country, and never think of that barren desert 
again. Here lies jmur safety. In 1912 when Khuddam-i-Kaba was 
founded and when I was working under Moulana Abdul Bari as a 
secretary, I saw the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in that connec- 
tion. ^ At the very outset in order to influence my heart he expres- 
sed his anger with me and said '* When there is already Sahib 
Ahmar, then what is the use of Hilal Ahmar and what is this 
Khaddam-i-Kaba ?” When in response to th’s question my tongue 
hegan to utter words swiftlv he said, " I can’t follow you as you 
speak so swiftly. Speak slowly.” 

I laughed within myself and in reply showed mv tongue to him 
and said “ This is too th’ck. I cannot speak slowly. It is our 
misfortune that you have got a bad ear and I a bad tongue,” Such 
a talk from a man dressed like mvself h*»d a very sobering effect on 
him. He thought it better to change his tone. After this I spoke 
to him plainly and 9aid : *« That land is all sand and rock lent to the 
Mussalmans, it is dearer than the paradise itself and 'it was sure to 
prove a veritable hell to the Non-Muslims casting covetous glances 
on it,” At this he laughed heartily and said "You need not be so 
very anxious. We have got Australia, Canada and a number of 
other colonies. We are inhabitants of a cold country, what shall 
we do with a hot country? Why should we go there ?” I said : 

'' You are welcome to your colonies, Australia, Canada and all. We 
have no designs against them.” Bnt no number of such conversa- 
tions and writings can have anv effect. The developments which 
took place after this interview are known to evervone. I should 
once more like to inform Great Britain in plain words that if they 
want to be at peace with the four hundred million Mussalmans of 
the world she should leave Jerusalem, Mesopotamia. Hedjaz, Yemen, 
Nejd, Syria, Palestine, in short the whole of the Jazirut-ul-Arab to 
the inhabitants of that land and the Mussalrmns at large. 

Now I want to say a few words more. In 19T3 I went to Deo- 
bund for the first time in order to seek the help of the Ulemas of 
that place for re-establishing Khuddam-i-Kaba. At the time there 
was peace in the country. The Ulemas had kept themselves away 
from those movements which had the slightest tinge of politics and 
we were not receiving from them that assistance which we deserved. 
The fear of the Government was very great and no one had the 
courage to oppose them. That was the time for work when enemies 
were more and friends less. It was the time for walking in the way 
of God. 

Dear friends, continued the President, can’t you recall that time 
when our movement was started in the beginning of iqzo ? Then 
there was no understanding, not a pie in our coffers ; and no place 
for doing office-work. For the support of the Khilafat there were 
only a few men like Mian Mohammed Hajee Jan Mahommed 
Chhotani and c orae of h ? s friends. The mass of our people were 
aware of this but there was no special arrangement. Thanks to God 
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that after the Conference of Amritsar, arrangements for pecuniary 
help had been made. The first contribution that came to the 
Khilafat Fund was by an anonymous Zammdar of the Punjab whose 
name they would be astonished to hear. By the grace of God our 
movement grew stronger and stronger day by day till the Mahome. 
dans of all the countries began to take part in it. Moreover, two 
great Hindu leaders, Lolcamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, who 
were respected by the whole country, promised to help the move- 
ment. After February Mahatma Gandhi began to taka an active 
part so much so that he called himself a worker of the Khilafat, 
He used to tour round India in furtherance of Khilafat work and 
at last was arrested for writing an article on the Khilafat problem. 
1 want to tell you that the Non-Co-operation movement which is 
now so successful and powerful, was embraced by the Mahomedans 
with full reliance upon God and with the advice ot Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Hindu-Muslun Conference of Allahabad. The Government 
was asked to consider our claims and accept them by the last of 
August. At Allahabad we had not much hope of the help of the 
Hindus but at three o’clock in the night of the holy month of 
Kamzan, we had resolved to sacrifice our everything for fulfilling 
that religious duty. And we determined we would not take rest 
till the great God made us successful. 

Khilafat Deputation 

Our deputation was doing its work and stating our claims before 
the Ministers oi England, Italy, and France. The movement spread 
day by day, thanks to the efforts of the Mahatma and his friends, 
and you would be glad to hear that as the Congress had no Fund at 
the time, the Khilafat Fund contributed to the expenses of Madras, 
Gujrat and the United Provinces Congress Committees. Finally 
in September the Special Congress of Calcutta made the Khilafat 
problem a National problem. It was again approved at the Nagpur 
Congress. Thousands of Mahomedans and Hindus came out to 
work- We were under the impression that the Government would 
use the^r disc.etion and not make matters worse. On the other 
baud, the Government spent all their efforts to check the movement. 
The first attack was upon the Mahomedans which resulted in the 
famous case of Karachi. The coming of the Prince of Wales, the 
boycotting, the filling of the jails, and the imprisonment of Desa- 
baadhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Moulana Abul Kalara Azad, 
Pandit Jawahar Lai, and Mahatma Gandhi were all kaown to the 
public. The work was spoiled in the absence of the workers. No 
worker remained. Weak-minded Mahomedans and Hindus came 
out in great numbers to destroy the soul-invigorating movement of 
liberty. No movement of the world and special y that of freedom 
and liberty was witl oat it* ups an 1 d -»wns. i< they had victory to- 
day, to-morrow thjy Wuu’.d get def*r, but the courageous, patient 
and peisevenag natnns always gut \ tc.ory m she lung run. America 
fought for her freedom far G years, in the seventh year of that war. 
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America had for her army neither clothes nor money. No one was 
willing to take the national notes. The soldiers were flying to their 
respective houses in distress. Even the Commander-in-Chief took 
a bribe of thirty-three-thousand pounds from England and left the 
country in distress. In spite of all these, in the eighth year, small 
groups of brave men were formed and with great courage, patience, 
and perseverance began to fight the English. At the end of the 
eighth year they turned out the English from America. The pride 
of the Englishmen which found expression in the Tea Party at 
Boston vanished away. The English are up to this time repenting 
for it and admit their mistake, The British committed the same 
mistake in the case of Ireland and were repeating it on a large scale 
in the case of India. If that woull not be rectified, the result 
would be similar i. e., those who fight for truth and liberty always 
succeed. Let them remember the events of Karbala and see what 
the Abbsides had done. Now there was no trace of the Bani 
Umyades and their tombs. What happened in America, in the 
French Revolution, and in Ireland , and what was happening to-dav 
in Egypt. If they were faithful and persevering in their efforts — 
which they were— thev were bound to receive from God that help, 
which led to victory. They could now see the glimpses of it. 


The Afghan Situation 

In this connection, I want to tell the Government the views 
of the Afghans regarding the Mahomedans, The Mahomedans of 
Afghanistan are our brethren. It is our desire that they pass their 
lives as a free, God-fearing nation. We remain happy in our house 
and they in theirs. Being our neighbours we are ready to help 
them in every way. They may do us service which they can. The 
former frontier policy has been proved barren. They are spoiled 
by giving them thousands of rupees as bribe They are made greedy 
and avaracious and instead of helping them their morals are spoiled. 
But its last result is now known to all of us. Now the treatment 
of the Government with them is very cruel. For trifling things and 
lame excuses airships are sent there, their houses are bombarded, 
and their little children are killed. This brave nation bears all this 
and when they’ get opportunity they kill an Englishman, a Hindu, 
or a Mahomed an whosoever happened to come before them and in 
this way they avenge themselves. Most often the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan soldiers are sent against them which breeds a sort of 
enmity with us. 

In the Nagpur Kliilafat Conference Mahatma Gandhi had moved 
a resolution which was seconded by me that His Maj esty the Amir 
of Afghanistan should not make a treaty with that Government 
with which we have non-co-operated ; on the other hand he should 
make a treaty with the Hindus and the Mahomedans of India so 
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that we may pass our days in peace in one another’s neighbourhood. 
We are not allowed to know the events of the Frontier and neither 
any Hindu or Mahometan leader is allowed to go there To-day 
the western skv appears dirty which cannot be cleared by the 
threatening and the ultimatums. These things have been done 
thousands times and thousands of rupees have been wasted and the 
lives of thousands of the Hindus and the Mahomedans are destroyed 
for nothing, 

Now another method should be adopted. I am quite sure that 
if a commission would be appointed, if Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu 
Das, Pan lit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lai pat Rai. Moulana Abdul Bari 
Sahib, Hakim Aimal Khan. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari, 
and Mahomed AH and such other leaders go there, they would 
settle the matter very nicely. I am quite sure that His Mai estv 
Amir Amanullah Khan and his subjects would try to establish 
Iriendlv relations with their neighbour. Even to-dav every little child 
of Afghanistan Knows the name of and respects the great leader of 
India, to meet Mahatma Gandhi. Would that the Government take 
advantage of this. We Mahomedans have explicit religious laws 
as well as the Fatwa of Ulemas. We Mahomedans never care for 
life in the preservation of Islam and in the exception of its duties. 
I inform the Government in plain words that if they fivht with our 
neighbour quite contrary to our wish, then thev alone would be 
responsible for it India would never help them in this tyrannical 
act. England should spend her money if she is going to fight with 
Afghanistan, 

Time for Work. 

The present was the time for work. God, His angels, and the 
prophets were looking at them. Their beloved Prophet, seeing the 
sacrilege of the Holy Places and their helpless but brave attitude, 
was praying that the great God might give us the victory — such 
victory as would preserve the prestige of Sultan Abdul Majid Khan — 
may God perpetuate his country and his greatness — and having 
united the whole Islamic world at one common centre of the 
Khilafat, Muslims might keep the Holy Places and the Religion, safe 
and free from all impure and heretic influences. 

Since he came out of the jail, he had been touriner, inspecting 
very minutely the work of the Khilafat Committees He found the 
bonds loosened but the links yet remained. He would tell the able 
workers of India that it was not the time for thinking, but in the 
words of the poet : 

‘To part with the beloved or to part with the heart, 

*T am now thinking what to do. 

‘Stand up and make a brave dash for the last effort 

‘How the intoxicated one is going towards the place of killing. 

'Just see the attitude of the lover has trifled with his life.' 
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He had every hope that m a few weeks the resolution and tile 
schemes oi the work winch would be presented to them, would 
change the situation. An army o± workeis m the name oi God would 
be formed. Hearing the voice oi a weak, humble biothei, the heart 
oi every true Mahomedan would be aiiectcd and he would s ho ut 
out: 


* Anyone should see whether it is the same wretched Dagh. 
' The bewailing oi someone is making me restless'. 


Allowance to Workers. 

Proceeding, the President said, lie consideied it his duty to 
inform them oi his ideas legaidmg a ceitain matter. Bclore ins e\cs 
there were many workers who had denied thcrusenes all the 
pleasures of the life and had spent all that they had tor the cause. 
jnow they were in great distress and wanted to retire. These men 
having given their whole time to the Rhilaiat movement did not 
want to accept low reward wherewith they might support their 
family. They had given thousands ot rupees but did not want to 
take any back. He was sorry to say that the very tiling on account 
oi which tney wanted to retire and which they hesitated to take irom 
the Khilaiat -bund was attributed to them by some oi the workers, 
the result oi that was that those able workers were leaving the 
Klnlafat movement. In the words Oi Ghalib, 

‘See, he is also saying that I am shamelesb and notorious. 

‘Had i been awaie ot this I would not have given away the 
effects oi my house' 

He would not approve of that attitude but would ask them to 
remedy that detect. It was quite true tdat whenever any great 
movement was started many men oi cad principles and wc«.k meat* 
had joined it. Sometimes loss ot mone> had also been incuired, tat 
those inevitable things had nad to be laced, v uncut stopping the 
worK. Should they then close the shop oi islari simply Decause oi 
some diiuculues, or oi some mistakes winch had been exaggerated 
by their enemies ior the detriment of tneir wo’' 1 '. Should they 
compel the true soldiers oi Islam to withdraw irom the battleueid 
by annoying them. In his opinion the time had come when their 
leaders should cr me forward and set an example fur others so that 
an army of soldiers might spring up. 

He hoped they would excuse him it he said wit 1 ' pride that 
from the very iirst chy to the time oi his going to jau, he had not 
spent more than ruuees thousand live hundred, which lie could 
gather m one day's tour or m a iew minutts in Bombay without any 
eliort. He hoped that the Conference would think over it and 
would make some suitable aiiangemcnt iur the 1namte1.c1.ee ot 
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workers in distress. Then the President paid a tribute to Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani and said that whenever he saw the condition oi 
Khilalat Committees, his memory came crowding upon him. He was 
the bravest among us and ten years ahead oi us. To-day he was 
happy in Yeravada Jail and might be saying to hunseli . — 

‘They are killing me for the crime of your love and so there is 
a great noise. 

‘You should also come to your roof to see this pleasant sight*. 

The torture to which the Government had put Hasrat Mohari 
and his other friends could produce no effect upon them. His 
poetry was a lesson for them . — 

•How can we create a taste like ours m others. 

‘We are more tired oi the disinterestedness oi our companions. 

'Our goal is not very iar away. 

'But not when we left behind our caravan.' 

And for them he says : — 

'The highest degree of despair is also the beginning of love. 

'We came again to the place whence we started/ 

The Central Klulafat Committee should take in its hand the 
management o± all those committees wh cli had become weak and 
supply the workers where needed. Some of his friends had given 
word to take an active part in the movement. May God crown their 
efforts with success. 


KUilafat Deputation 

As regards the Khilafat, they had asked the Government for 
passports for the Deputations which they were sending to Con- 
stantinople, Angora, Hedzaz, Mesopotamia, Palestine, S3'ria, and 
other Islamic countries. The Government of India had enquired 
the names oi member^ of the Deputations and the routes of their 
journey which should be sent shcitly. They could ainve at a true 
knowledge of conditions regarding the Khalifa only ivhen the Deput- 
ations return 'xl. He did not want to attack the personelr; oi His 
Highness the Aga Khan oi Mr. Sved Amir Ah. Those two men had 
great h»\e for Islnru trtd were serving it m dicir own ways. Service 
to ! km was not reserved for any sect. N'- . rtheless Jiey slioulu 
keep m mind tha t one diirg which His H io *mess had told Syed 
Wazir Huss Secretary of the Mushm League, ar.d Mahomed 

Ali, Its purport was " I cannot serve the religion, the country, and 
the nation so much as you, or your brother, or Mr. Gokhale is urmg. 
These men have ro other work save this. You shoulu e:;pe< Jy 
so much help from me as tiie Engli e '*men gi - - to their country." 

That was His Hip -’frank t n tenant. Taking it into consi- 
deration he would tell lhs llqji ucss wat he being fpi away irorn 
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India and not knowing thoioughly the ieelmgs of Indian Muslims 
it was not proper to give opinion on any mtiicdte problem, even 
though that opinion might be a right opinion. 

The Khilafat Deputation, in the capacity of the representative 
of the whole of India, would wait upon Khalifa t- ul-Musai mm , servant 
oi Harmam Slianiain — may God perpetuate his Kingdom and 
increase his piestige — and also upon baiiul Islam Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, as well as upon the brave 1 urks whose courage, 
perseverance, bravery, and ability saved Islam from a great danger. 

I have every hope that one day we would be able to strengthen 
the Turkish Empire, the Holy Places and Islam and so 1 request 
you not to make haste in this matter. Follow your own way m 
India with patience and courage and form an opinion only when 
you have the true knowledge ot the aliairs. 

Fortunately, at this time, God has created some notable 
personages in the Islamic world. Among these the names of 
the Klnlafat-ul-Muslamin, servant of the Hannain, Sharif am 
Sultan Abdul Majid Khan, Gliazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and His 
Maj esty Amanullah Khan are very remarkable. From the words 
which the Khilafat-ul-Muslamin has uttered it follows that even m 
this hard time, God has created a man m the Usmama iamily who 
would not only face all these obstacles, but also would surmount 
them and thereby not only save the prestige of the Khilafat but also 
enhance it. 

God willing, our deputations would wait upon Aziz oi Iiejaz, 
Shania of Mecca, and Amir Faisul and would make sume sausiactury 
settlement with them. 1, as the iepresentaa\c u* uao r.noie of 
India, say that the love which the Mohammedans of me >v wai have 
for the Arabs and Arabia cannot be chensucu fur any outer nation 
of the world. The land where God has bunt His House, the land 
where our beloved Prophet began Ins Mission, the holy Land where 
his sacred body is interred must be naturally loved by the Moham- 
medans Our love for the Turks is due to tne tact tnat when the 
Arabs and other races became weak tney erected an iron wall ot 
their blood and ilesh between Islam and miiueiity and checked the 
fast approaching waves oi the shoals oi inudehty with the wall of 
their breasts and saved the religion. Still our love for the lurks 
is *ar Kss than that for the Aiabs. We now assure our Arab 
brothei J we cannot see tbpm m the position of slaves even for 
a moment. The Holy PL s, Jazirat-ui-A*ab. and the Hedj-z are 

their property but of ~ 11 .he Moliammeclano of the world. We 
aoouie me An. bs that once the defects and groundless rumours are 
removed we would render them such a good service that the ray cf 
Islair coming out of lU fountain-head of guidance would ibi’nl*.- 
ate the whole world. Wc hear that c it Arab 1 rothers ar« quite 
ignorant of religion and the worldly atla.rs, ana that their moial con- 
dition is hopelessly bad. Quarrelling is a common thing among 
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them. They have become greedy of money, power, good clothes, 
and luscious ioou. Hearing all this we cannot but weep lor them 
that the race which had taught to the worm the lesson oi selt-sacri- 
fice, which had given the liic and wealth ior lsurn has now so much 
degenerated. 

We hope that our Arab brothers would not misinterpret our 
efforts tor the establishment oi the peace, but, on the other hand, 
making lull use ol the seli-sacnlice ol Siddiq, courage and magna- 
nimity ol Faiuq, contentment ol Usman, and seli-satisiiedness and 
valour ol Haider would try to make our eilorts successiul. They 
should also not remain behind any Mohammedan race ol the world 
in the preservation ol the prestige ol the Khilalat and m assisting the 
Khilata t-ul-Kasool . May God^crown our eilorts with success so that 
we may see again the whole world illuminated with the Ray of 
Islam. 


Hmdu-Muslim Unity. 

I consider it my duty to give you my view's about the Hmdu- 
Muslim unity, lo-day we see that efforts are being made to 
disunite them, to destroy the Indian atmosphere m which w r e catch 
the glimpses ol Swaraj and liberty. No doubt those men are first 
class fools who for the prejudice oi the lew blame all and give this 
trilling tlung undue importance. It is quite true that the untimely 
movement ut Shuddlu and Sangliatan has cieated such doubts and 
dillicumes as may break the bonds ol union betwen the Hindus and 
the Manomtdans. The enemies oi the country and liberty took 
advantage ol tin*- ana tanned this lire to such an extent that the 
weak-minded peopie ol bot 1 the communities aggravated the malady 
still more. There was also another cause, viz. that even the Khilalat 
and the Cv. .gress woiker began to light and quarrel ol trivial 
matters. Ine stilish entities in order to reclaim their past honour 
came out bv the instigation ol the Anglo-Indian papers and tried to 
smother Le genuine movement. Many Hindu w ’d Mohammedan 
candid **s lor the i . -mbership of the Louncu .n the sing songs 
oi tlie social services they had lender* d m o.der to dtteat their nvals. 
All these tlungs have besmirched the luaian _ ontical atmosphere. 
But, tliank L od, we now peiceive signs ol the "victory ol Truth ana 
thvir tactics do not seem to be c uccessiul. 

The ' I 'ruth has come and the Uutruth is vanislied away, and 
the Untruth is a thing that always declines.” 

Even in this difficult time, our Mohammedan community is 
comparatively courageous, it is y 1 have a complaint to make 
agamsc tne Mohammedans — why they have lost dieir temper at the 
untimely movement ol bhuddhi. GurArva brothers are del ending 
their religion lor a long time, and the bhucidlii is also gomg on. It 
is the nuty ui cvciv man to preserve and preach his lailh and 
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religion. Our complaint is that it was not the proper time for 
giving momentum to this movement. It is the time for uniting 
together in order to face our common enerav with full force and 
nut off our private affairs for settling at some other time. Never- 
theless, even if it happened, the Mohammedans should not make 
so much noise and agitation. The Tamiat-ul -Ulema which com- 
prises Ulema of every school of thought was existing. Thev would 
have called a meeting and would have sent a sufficient number of 
workers to check all this. It is quite true that just like other 
Anjumans it has also become weak. However, it was not becoming 
of the Mohammedans to quarrel in the wav thev have done. Preach- 
ing of Islam is the dutv of every Mohammedan. It is our ardent 
desire to roam in jungles, barren places, and deserts of the world 
and among the savages whose hearts we mav illuminate with the 
light of Islam. But this would be done when we are not confronted 
with anxietv and care. I shall verv politclv ask all thepreaching 
lamiats that thev should not continue with this noble work their 
individual aims and, having removed all the differences of opinion, 
they should prepare such a scheme that the work mav he carried 
on nicely. They should also not make use of vituperation while 
discussing anv religious question with the non-Mohammedans. 
Some of our brothers are so much terrified with this Shuddhi that 
thev even go so far as to advise the giving up of the work of the 
Khilafat which is all the more important. I have neither fear nor 
anxietv about this Shuddhi movement that I should ask the Moham- 
medans to leave the sacred movement of the Khilafat and the Holv 
Places. Thank God, we have sufficient number of workers and 
contributors. All these movements mav be carried on simultane- 
ously and the aim of all is the Truth The giving up of this 
movement will prove our cowardice, fickle-mind edness and stupidity. 
Our enemies would laugh at us. We should give proof of valour, 
patience and perseverance, and should remain calm and quiet even 
in the face of the greatest obstacle. We should again gather 
together and each worker should search nut his field of action where 
he^should work without censuring his other co-workers. 

Need of Patience and Self-Sacrifice 

I still advise you to spend all vour power in the formation of 
a group of Mohammedans. We should strengthen our position to 
such an extent that we may be able to face and surmount the 
greatest obstacle with patience. I always ask mv Mohammedan 
brothers to set up an example of patience, courage, and self-sacrifice. 
Had Mahatmaji been out of the jail, he would have taught the 
lesson of magnanimity to the Hindus All that T see to-dav _ would 
never have come into existence. All this is due to our being the 
slaves of a foreign nation. Mahatma Gandhi had taken a leading 
part in establishing a remarkable union between the Hindus and 
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tho Mohammedans and all these unpleasant events which have hap- 
pened in the country are due to his absence. Many selfish men 
came out and tried to wipe off the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and to regain their lost honour. I fervently hope that the cloud9 
of dirt and dust would be dissipated when the Sun of Truth and 
Courage will shine brightly. Mahatma Gandhi has repeatedly told 
you that the Hindu-Muslim unity is very essential for the freedom 
of India. In this connection, he never used ambiguous and equivo- 
cal words. I think it very necessary to tell vou about certain 
events which mav give you an insight into the ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi We all put un at a Bungalow of a Hindu Guirati brother 
at Calicut in Malabar. There his family was also residing. In the 
night we delivered lectures before a huge crowd, which were 
translated to them in the Malabari language. After the meeting 
was over I was to go to mv waiting place. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
me to wait I went with him into a very big house where our 
Guirati brothers and sisters were present— and I was the only 
Mohammedan among them. The Guirati Hindus entertained us 
with great hospitality wherever we went. I have heard many 
lectures and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi but the one made bv him 
that night produced a peculiar effect upon mv heart It was 
perhaps the answer of the objection made by the Hindu "Press. He 
said : " Many Hindus say * What has become of Gandhi’ ■ he not 
only * takes part in their fMahomedans') religious work, becomes 
their guest, but also takes the Mohammedans with him and waits 
in the houses of the Hindus ? Is he not aware that the Moham- 
medans pull down the temples and kill the cows ? Hence it is 
reallv a folly to give place to the Mohammedans in the house of 
the Hindus ” Mahatmaji then said in a painful tone ■ "Yes, I like 
to go to their houses and wait there and I take the Mohammedans 
with me and wait in the houses of other Hindus.” It may be possible 
that in the davs gone-by the Hindu women might have been 
disgraced and the temples were destroyed by the Mohammedans. 
I assure the people of this tvoe that Gandhi has not turned mad. 
Gandhi is a true Hindu. To-day he makes friendship with the 
Mohammedans and thereby protects his religion. Mohammedans 
are brave people, ready to sacrifice their life and wealth for the 
sake o! religion. As compared with them the Hindus are weak. 
By living amidst them the Hindus also become brave. To help 
them myself and ask other Hindus to help them in their pure 
religious work is a social service. If the Mohammedans would 
succeed in having a satisfactory solution of the Khilafat problem, 
thev would never forget th° services we have rendered to them. They 
woidd have a great regard for us The danger which the Hindus are 
anticipating from the Mohammedans would he averted bv this help. 
The Hindu would no more be dish" "Hired, the temples would not be 
nulled down, and the cow-slaughter would he stopped for ever. 
The Moh amm edans respect the Hi i la women like their own. There 
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is no deceit or trick in it. Sincere love will bring forth true reward. 
The two communities will live together in peace and comfort." 

The speech of Mahatmaji impressed all Hindu brethren arid 
sisters. The effect it produced in my mind was very great. In 
my speech I said to my Hindu brethren that Mahatmaji had shown 
them his sincere heart and that it would be my duty to relate this 
event, word by word, to every Mohammedan gathering. I shall ask 
them that as brave and God-fearing people they should render 
double service in return for this one, and that they should never 
forget the brave Hindus, who as our comrades jointly faced the 
tyrannies and torture of the Government, gave their lives, filled 
the jails, and who even mspite of the recent unpleasant occurrences 
are ready to follow the order of their brave Mahatma, 

Hindu Sacrifice for Mahotnedan Cause 

Now-a-day9 the sulphurous gases of the "German" War are 
blowing in the air, and a propaganda of envy and malignance is 
carried on, day and night. We see every day the fights between 
weak Hindus and the Mahomedans. It is my duty to inform the 
Mahomedans of the ardent desires of their true companion, sympa- 
thiser and co-worker. Mahomedans are not ungrateful, and are 
not cowards. To-day the intrigues have succeeded in setting the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans ; but we are not likely to forget 
those brilliant services tile Hindus have rendered to us. I have 
before my mind’s eyes the faces of thousands of the Hindu men and 
women, which can never go out of my mind. It would be our moral 
weakness if we did not thank them for their services. A very short 
event will serve here as a good example In 1921, I had to take 
the advice of Mahatmaji regarding a certain moot point. I went 
to his waiting place, but he was m the bazar, busy in the collection 
of funds for the Guj rat Vidyapitha. I began a search for him and 
when I reached the Juhani Bazar through the cloth market I saw 
there a huge crowd of men who noticing my Khilafat car began 
to shout and gave me way. At last I reached near Mahatmaji with 
great difficulty. He was sitting m the shop of a Hindu brother 
who gave him for national education a cheque for Rs. 1501 and 
put a garland round Mahatma’s neck. Having seen me, that Hindu 
brother became very happy, threw a garland of flowers round my 
neck and gave a cheque for Rs. 15 01 f° r the Khilafat. I said to 
him that I had not come for the collection of funds ; but he said 
that he would contribute for the Khilafat also. The same thing 
happened in the second and the third shop i.e. the amount which 
was given to Mahatmaji was also given to me : We got each seven 
h und red rupees from the second shop and Rs. 151 from the third. 
Besides I got for the Khilafat Fund three thousand rupees more. 
Hence while we hear the petty complaints against the Hindus we 
should not forget such encouraging events. It is within my know* 

12 
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ledge that, the Mahomedane have also helped the Hindus in similar 
ways on different occasions. "Both, these communities should never 
!f*t these events go into the limbo of oblivion. On account of the 
death ot Lokamauya Tilak the gth of August 1918 was a Hartal 
day. All shops and the mills of Bombay were closed, Hundreds 
r,i groups of men were singing and going at Chopati near the sea. 
fliA heads of all these men were bare. A Pathan was also going 
vt'h them with his cap on. Some workmen of the mill said to him 
in a harsh tone, “ Put off your cap. It xs the day of mourning," 
tie said, "I am also mourning for Tilak Maharaj, but on these 
ncca dons we do not put off our caps." Whereupon one of the 
workmen hit him with a stick and he got a long, deep wound in his 
Head, He began to laugh and smile. The police men said to him : 
■'J.Tal.v’.i report in the Police station so that this man may be 
yrriVt- 1 ." But he sai 1 , “ He is my brother and to-day has turned 
juad. 1 will never make a report of him in your Police station," 
t'l.e nv\t clay lie came to me by the Khilafat motor, and showed 
m hi; wound and related the whole story. I took him ill 
my ntuior to Malta tmaji and said to him with a smile. " See my 
iVLthouiedan hat pot victory over your Hindus," and related to 
lnm the whole story. Mahatmaji became very happy to see such a 
•inecrc regard and true seU-sacuiice and began to say, " It is quite 
true thfd vim MahfiTuedRus have won." 

Refrain from Undue Criticism 

Both these communities of India should have to make hundreds 
of similar sacrifices and have to refrain from censure and undue 
criticism. At last we have to mention the good things along with 
the bad ones. 

We have nou T before us many stupendous affairs to be settled. 
Unfortunately, we cannot settle them so long as we do not attain 
Swaraj, so long as the halter of slavery is round our necks. 
The Hindus and the Mahomedans fight for trivial things and 
thereby strengthen all the more the chains of slavery so that 
they may never get freedom from it. The most important 
of all these is the problem of cow-slaughter. We know full 
well the feelings of the Hindus, but the truth is that we are quite 
helpless in fully solving the problem. When the revenue of the 
land will be in our hands, we would stop the cow-slaughter and 
increase the number 01 goats by spending one or twocrores of rupees 
so that the goat flesh may become cheap and common. In this 
connection, I shall ask my Hindu brethren that just as they remain- 
ed jwiient for a long time so also may they remain a little time 
in 010 Bud will make a better arrangement. It cannot be decided 
hv disputes and fights. 

i'nr the information of my Mahomedan brethren I have told 
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them about the speech of Mahatma Gandhi at Calicut. Now with 
your permission I want to tell my Hindu brethren for their informa- 
tion about my own speech at Randir. Mahatma Gandhi was with 
me and both of us had given speeches. The zealous youths of Randir 
had given us welcome m their cricket pavilion. The President of 
the meeting had lived with Mahatmaji m Africa. At the close of 
the meeting he said m a joke : “ I know that Mahatma is a believer 
in God, and it is our wish that God may make him a perfect Maho- 
medan. ’ I and several other Mahomedans did not like Ibis. 
Mahatma remained quiet, but I stood up and expressed before them 
the sincere feelings of a true Mahomedan. I said to him . “ The 
best thing among the Mahomedans is to present the gift of Islam 
to our every non-Muslim guest. Islam is for every man but before 
we ask any non-Mahomedan to embrace Islam we should give 
proofs of our being true followers of Islam from the concrete instances 
of life. I now ask the President and all of you whether we Mohamme- 
dans have proved ourselves to be true followers of Islam to this 
Christian English Government, our Hindu brethren, or to the men. 
of other religions. Have we not cut away the very root of Islam, 
for the paltry gain ? Are there not thousands of Mohammedans 
who are proud of their service to the enemies of Islam and give proof 
of their meanness ? How many Mohammedans are there who have 
sacrificed everything for the Klulafat ? Before we invite any non- 
Muslim to embrace Islam, we should first of all make ourselves true 
Mohammedans and give proof of our religious fervour and strength 
of faith. And then thousands of men would embrace Islam without 
our giving any invitation to them.” 

A Story 

I related a stoi'j ‘which was told tu me by a flatterer of the 
Government and the servant of the Political Department. He was 
sent to Japan as a Government spy m older to get the time i»i 
Maulavi Barkat Ullah and his companions and to find out their acti- 
vities. He went also to Count Qkuma, a Japanese Minister who 
treated him very kindly and heard patiently all his words. This 
man was a fluent speaker. He said : “ We, the Mohammedans 
of India, have an ardent desiic that the whole of 7 a pan would be- 
come Mohammedans ” The Minister asked luni : "What is the state 
of Islam m India ?” He replied, " The condition of the Inman 
Mohammedans is hopelessly bad. They have no education, follow 
no trade, their morals are depraved, and everything is detective ami 
bad. May God do good to the British Government which has given 
us comfort, saved us from bloodshed and made every arrangement 
for our safety and comfort. She has prepared for us many means 
of progress and prosperity, e. g., bridges, telegraphs, etc.” V hen 
he asked him about the Arabs he said : "They are almost savago. 
They have ho education, no ait and have all the defects oi the world 
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in them. They are very greedy persons and as compared with the 
Mohammedans of India they are no men at all." He then asked 
him about the state of the Turks and got this answer from him : 
“Their condition is hopelessly bad. They have no management. 
Bribery is rile, and the Turks are full of detects." When he began 
to speak against Persia and Afghanistan, he did not leave even a 
single rag on their body whercwith a they may cover their naked 
bodies. After all this, lie said, that it was his great wish that God 
would bring all these countries under the sway of the British rule so 
that the inhabitants of these countries might pass their lives in 
peace and comfort, and forty ciores of Mohammedans would live in 
peace and happiness." Count Okuma heard all this very patiently. 
When his shameles story was over he said to him in an angry tone : 
“ Are you not ashamed 01 asking me to embrace a religion which is 
full of germs of slavery? No matter whether the Mohammedans 
are forty crores in number still, of whatever country they may be, 
whether of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan or India, they are shameless 
and degraded. Though we are less in number, yet we have saved 
our freedom by fighting with those who are tour times as powerful. 
Do yon want me to give place in my country to such a religion, the 
teaching of which makes men slaves and nothing else ? All the 
nations of India, Persia, Afghanistan etc., cannot be weak and 
cowardly ; hence it appears that it is the religion which teaches 
slavery. It is also due to Islam that the whole country is in a bad 
condition. Please go away. I do not want to hear such nonsense." 

An Infamy 

It is merely to make the Islam infamous that we may now ask 
Mahatma Gandhi, Hindu brethren, and other communities to embrace 
it ; because we have deviated from the ri & ht path of the Islam and 
so are not presenting the truly beautiful picture 01 Islam beiore 
the world. 

Dear friends 1 Do } r ou know the aim of all this utterance of mine ? 
May God give us courage, perseverance and His help so that we 
may sacrifice our lives for rehgion and be reduced to nothingness, 
and thereby, having g. v'en the proof of self-sacrifice, we may attain 
a new life. May we become true Muhammadans, and then 
every tiling is easy. All the obstacles and chili' ’’.lt^s would vanish. 

Couplet : — 

‘A thousand days of grief and difficulty we have passed, 

‘Once the fortune belt in. our favour, we then have everything.’ 

We cannot attain our aim by chattering, boasting, and bragging. 
The world would not listen to us so long as we do not sacniice 
ourselves for the attainment of our much-desired goal. 

It is on account of the Great War and these calamities that our 
lives become pleasant, and that with all our sins we begin to love 
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Islam. A new liglit has dawned upon our hearts. How true 
is it : — 

'In love tiie pleasures I got are known to me alone. 

*1 have also endured gneis which are known to me alone. 

‘My both eyes grew tired in the Haram and Dar. 

T have seen so many sights which I know alone/ 

‘Dear friends ! Do not lose courage. Our destination is very 
near. There is no loss m this business. Do not bo tired of the 
present difficulties. 

‘Griefs and sorrows would decrease m two or four days. 

‘This time would also pass away m two or lour days.’ 

I want to tell those Mohammedan brethren oi mine who to 
please the enemies oi Islam utter heart-wounding winds, censure us 
and wish all the tune loi tile destruction oi this work, that they can 
do us no harm, and that this attitude oi their towards us would 
make them notorious and simple. It they are unable to do anything, 
it would be much better tor tnem to remain quiet. We are the mad 
intoxicated persons of Islam and so do not care at all for your abuses 
and censures. 

Couplet : — 

‘They are giving me lacs oi abuses. 

‘The interest- taxers are taking interest/ 

Work with Courage. 

As to our brave experienced workers who are found in every 
part oi India, I snail ask them to rely on Gud, and take the work of 
die Klnlalat Committees m their hands. Jbegm the work with 
courage and eveiy step you take must be a ioiward oue. You will 
then see thousands oi men responding to your calls. 

Couplet . — 

‘When the noise of resurrection would arise from your street 

‘Even from now lacs of people are ready to hear it/ 

x do not lose hope M even ior a moment. You may com "lain 
against the Central Khuuiat CommiLtee. You may find mistakes in 
our work. Your quarrelling with us and refusing to help us to-day 
do not make us hopeless. We shall ask you in tins way ; lor we take 
interest m obtaining ui tins way. I have every hope from God 
mat m spite of the unpleasant events of one and a half or two years, 
success is near. 

Couplet : — 

‘The bewailing of the nightingale has produced its effect 

‘lake the hand, ior the fowler’s foot loses ground/ 

It is my belief that if you and 1 trusting in God, gather together 
and work ior three ox lour months with our lull force, our efforts 
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would surely succeed this time, and victory would run with its own 
legs to us. 

Couplet: — 

'They are coming under the pretext of a visit on I’d, 

'The prayer of the night of disunion has shown this day.* 

Now what should I say more ? I like a Katta of Akbar and with 
that I am finishing my story : — 

'Thou may remain on your own way but condemn not the nature, 
'Give liberty to the legs of the sight, enchain the self-conceit. 
'Though thine work may remain limited and be for thine own 

aim. 

'Take memory as your companion. Don’t shut the effective 
door of Nature on it. 

'Rise inwardly, check bewailing, take work of the tongue from 
the sight. 

‘Put your heart in zeal, don’t complain, show the effect, don’t 
make any speech. 

'Mix in the dust, and burn in the fire. When the brick is 
formed, the work would continue. 

‘Don’t lay the foundation and don't build on the element of these 
weak-hearted (people). 


» 
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Second Day’s Sitting 

Resolutions 

On the Khilafat Conference re-assembling on the second day 
Maulana Shaukatali, President, put a resolution expressing allegiance 
to the Khalifa and praying for the prosperity of Islam under him. The 
resolution was passed by all standing, amidst shouts of Allah-o-Akbar. 

Tales of Moplah Suffering 

The President next moved a resolution for the provision for 
Moplah orphans and families. He said the Moplahs' fight was with 
the Government, which had oppressed them. Thousands of Moplahs 
had been martyred but they owed a duty, both on religious and 
humanitarian grounds to these brave Muslims. While conceding 
that some Hindus had suffered at the hands of the Moplahs, he said 
the whole chapter was a closed book to them ; but they had a duty to 
these brave men, and he announced that he and his brother would 
each provide for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan. 

M. Abdur Rahman, a Moplah, addressing the Conference alleged 
that Government had given out only a propagandist version and had 
painted the Moplahs in the worst colour. He had come to appeal 
to the Conference to help thousands of distressed families and urge 
the Congess Committee to enquire into the Moplah affairs. 

Dr. Mahmud said, that when he went to Malabar to make an 
enquiry he had hardly begun it when a Government order prohibited 
him. Although he was ready to disobey that order, and the brave 
Moplahs despite their unspeakable distress had asked him to disobey 
the order, he would have done so but for an order of the Congress 
and Khilafat Committees to return ; still he had collected enough 
materials and he could soon publish his report based on the state- 
ment of Hindu witnesses leaving aside the evidence of the Muslims. 

He gave an instance of a mosque in a Moplah village bearing 
desecration, the result of gun shots. He was told by the Hindus 
of the village that the Moplah women there were shot without reason 
and these atrocities occurred in a village which was not rebellious. 
He thought that the Moplah martyrs numbered far above ten thous- 
and and the orphans and the helpless numbered still more. He 
hoped such a committee would soon be sent to the Moplah’s country 
to bring to light the atrocities committed on the Moplahs. 

The resolution was passed and funds were collected for the 
maintenance of the orphans. A number of Khilafat leaders, includ- 
ing Dr, Kitchlew, Dr. Ansari and others, and Begum Mohamed Ali 
agreed to pay for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan each. 
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Third Day’s Sitting 
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The Khilafat Conference held its third sitting on the 30th. the 
important feature of which was the speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
regarding the Khilafat funds and his justification not only for the 
continuance of Khilafat Committees but to strengthen them by re- 
organisation and appointment of paid workers who would devote 
their full energies to the Klulafat work. 

Resolutions 

Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun moved : 

"This session of the Khilafat Conference declares that the Khalifat 
demands of the Mussalmans were the following : (1) Complete freedom 
of the Turkish Empire, (2) Restitution of Thrace, (3) Restitution of 
Smvrna and the coast of Asia Minor, (4) Freedom and safeguard of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

"This Conference recognises that the treaty of Lausanne has 
brought about the decision of the first three demands hut the ques- 
tion of freedom and safeguarding of Jazirat-ul-Arab, which from the 
religious point of view of the Mussalmans is the most important 
clause of the Khilafat demands, remains unaltered. 

"This' Conference, in clear terms and for the last time, declares 
that unless all provinces in Arabia r are freed and are safe in the true 
sense the Islamic world will not rest in peace and shall continue the 
struggle with all its might ”. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman seconding said : if Islam was to be safe its 
heart, Jazirat-ul-Arab, must be free from foreign control. While they 
would leave it to their Deputations to settle the position of Khilafat 
they stood for the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab under the Khilafat 
control. He drew attention towards the Akalis who, though a hand- 
ful of men compared with forty crores of Musalmans, were sacrificing 
themselves to keep their Gurudwaras under their own management 
and these handful of men had won many victories against the 
Government. 

Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr. C. R. Das advanced to the rostrum amidst the shouts of 
Allao-Akbar, He held out his support for this "resolution. He 
addressed the gathering as " comrades in the work of freedom and in 
the cause of Khilafat and m the Congress ” His reason for support- 
ing the motion was that he was a Hindu aud because Hindui sm 
enjoined "when the religion of your brother is oppressed by anybody 
it is your duty to extend your helping hand”. Mr. C. R. Das men- 
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tinned that he was the first person, to have urged the Congress to 
take up the Khilafat at Delhi in 1918. Pandit Madan Mahon Mala- 
viya, the President, then ruled it out, but the next year, the 
Amritsar Congress took it up. He assured the Conference that 
whenever their religion was attacked, true Hindus would always 
march 'with them, (hear, hear). “There are good men and bad men 
amongst the Hindus as there are good and bad amongst the 
Mahomedans. But let not the badness of a bad man deter you 
from the good cause. If the cause is good it will secure the support 
of all good Hindus. It is good Mahomedans and good Hindus who 
will carry vour struggle to a successful issue” (cries of Allah-o-Akbar.) 

Mr, Barucha counselled the Government to give up their present 
move and concede first the Muslim demands. He assured all commu- 
nities’ support as regards the Frontier. He said, while individually the 
offenders should be punished, no war with Afghanistan would be 
tolerated. In case of such war the Indians would not stand by the 
Government (applause). 

The resolution was passed. 

“The Foremost Islamic Duty 

Mr. Yakub Hussain moved : "This meeting of the Khilafat Con- 
ference re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf of the 
Mussulmans that the attainment of free and national Government is 
not only a political and national, but the foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Musalmans of India that in the path 
of courage and freedom to suffer is their Islamic inheritance. It is 
therefore the duty of the Mussalmans in this struggle for Swaraj that 
they should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
brethren but try to make an example in being ahead of their com- 
panions and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy,” 

Sved Hussain Ahmed, President of the Jamait-ul-ulema and Mr. 
Ahmed Sait supported. They pointed out that the Indians were 
slaves aud provided a reserve for the British to enslave other commu- 
nities. If, therefore, the Muslims of India wanted to save the neigh- 
bouring Moslem countries from troubles in future, they must make 
India free and deprive England of using Indian resources to enslave 
other countries. The resolution was adopted. 

Hindu-Muslim Uuity 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad next moved a resolution pledging 
the Hindu-Muslim unity and calling upon the _ community to 
safeguard the places of worship of all communities, to show 
tolerance and stand against the rioters to whatever community they 
might belong. Moulana Azad said that leaving aside the relations 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans un( ^®^ the - lahomedan 
rulers, they know that for the last 150 years of the British me up 
till 1920, not only the two communities were not united but the 
British had done everything to keep them apart. Up uU 1920 oat 
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a minute was spent to bring the two communities together. In 1920 
their first efiort was made, After three years their relations had 
again been strained, and he heard people declaring on that 
ground that the Hindu-Muslim unity was impossible to achieve. 
This counsel of despair was absolutely baseless and took no account 
of human nature. If the communities ever quarrelled, it sometimes 
took them five, ten or seven or fifty years to make up. That was 
human nature. Would they, therefore, declare that the relations 
between 31 crores of Hindus and seven crores of Mahomedans which 
had remained strained for ages will remain so for ever ? Would they 
pass their judgment if after three years’ experience some stray 
instances oi conflict had occurred ? If they did that they took no note 
of human nature. The time for passing judgment on Hindu-Muslim 
unity would come when they had worked for it for some years and 
even some decades. The riots that had occurred were deplorable 
and his resolution was intended to emphasise their obligation to 
attain unity, 

The resolution was passed, 

Khilafat Fund 

Mr, Mahomed Ali next moved a resolution 

(1) Entrusting their Working Committee with the work of 
re-organisation of the Khilafat Committees. 

(2) Appealing for funds both in lump-sum and regular monthly 
and annual donations to carry on the struggle for freedom of 
Jazirat-Ul-Arab and of India. 

(3) To organise Khilafat Volunteers under the Central Khilafat 
Committee which would co-operate with the Congress volunteers 
at length. 

He said that the enemies' propaganda had been used to 
urge that after the Lausanne Treaty the Khilafat Committee 
must be closed. The Lausanne treaty gave the Turks their 
Swaraj but the question of Khalifat was as unsolved as ever. 
The Turks and the Muslims all over the world had to settle the 
question of Khilafat. The real Khilafat issue of freeing the Jazirat- 
ul-Arab from foreign control in obedience to the last will of their 
Prophet was before them. Thus, the need of Khilafat organisations 
to-day was more than ever before, and the real Khilafat issue was 
now before them. Mahomedans of India had first to decide whether 
they had any love for their Prophet’s injunctions or not. If they 
had, their duty was clear. Readmitted that Khilafat funds had 
not been well-managed but his wonder was that considering the 
strenuous struggle they were engaged in — when no one knew whether 
he would be inside the jail or out — his wonder was that the funds 
had not been more badly managed l Was this pec ulia r to them, he 
asked ? During the war this Government with its vast machinery 
could not prevent huge frauds. Once, five thousand razors were not 
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at all supplied, although no less than twenty- two big officers had 
signed that it had been delivered. Again, a contractor was paid 
eight times a bill for khaki uniforms without supplying them once. 
If, therefore, during war such callous waste and mis-management had 
occurred even under' the Government, what wonder was there tha t 
during the Khilafat struggle when workers were changing almost 
hourly such mismanagement had occurred ? Some had said, why was 
the Khilafat fund kept with Seth Chhotani and why not in a Bank ? 
Why should Seth Chottam have used it for his purpose ? He 
must say that Seth Chhotani was one of the finest men who 
subscribed to the Khilafat fund. They did not put the fund 
in a Bank because they might have been deprived of it, 
and what was there to prevent a Bank to close just as the 
Alliance Bank went into liquidation ? He further pointed out 
that Banks also use for other purposes money deposited with 
them. They however hoped to realise from Seth Chotam or from 
his mills the money he owed to the committee. But even if all the 
sixteen lakhs were lost, would they refuse to give any more money 
for freeing their Holy Places ? Supposing he had sent two hundred 
rupees towards the doctor's bill because of the illness of his daughter, 
and if that money was lost by the messenger carrying it to her, he 
would send the money again if he had love for his daughter. That w T a3 
what they had to keep in view. If they loved their Prophet they 
must give funds for that purpose. He was sure that better manage- 
ment would be achieved in future. They must also make up their 
mind that if they wanted the Khilafat struggle to be brought to a 
successful issue, they must have workers and pay them living wages 
out of the Khilafat funds and must look after their families when 
they went to jails. As for himself and his brother, they had been 
called robbers by the 1 Times of India.' The Britishers came as 
traders to India and if he was a robber, he was following the footsteps 
of his King's Government, but he wanted to point out that his family 
was being maintained ty a lover of Khilafat. Their Khaddar clothes 
did not cost much and their home, built ages ago by their grand- 
father, was falling into decay while others with them had built big 
bungalows. What were he and his brother then doing with money ? 
Were they digging it underground ? He had love for his Prophet 
and had given himself to God's cause. If they did not trust him, 
they could appoint another man, bat if they had love for the cause 
and wanted workers, they must give bare living to those who led and 
participated in the campaign of sacrifice. 

As a result of this speech money was subscribed liberally 
to the Khilafat fund, 


Dr, Kitchlew, 

Di. Kitchlew said that the Akalis Were fighting iot the retlOiii' 
tlon of the Maharaja of Nabha, because one of their Gurus had told 
an ancestor of the Maharaja that the Maharaja's home was also tin 
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< ruru’s home. To fulfil that pledge of the Guru, the Akalis were 
standing to every man to restore the Maharaja to his Gaddi. Must 
not the Muhammadans do the same to carry out the last will of no 
less an authority than their Prophet ? He pointed out that the 
Arya Samaj was keeping paid workers to propagate its mission. 
Similarly the Khilafat workers should be appointed . 

The resolution was then adopted. 


Fourth Day’s Sitting 

COCANADJ—l&T JAMJAR! ISSi 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session on January ist 
late in the night. Some of the most important resolutions of this 
session were passed on this day. The following are important 
resolutions : 

Indian National Pact 

This meeting of the Khilafat Conference accepts the following 
fundamental principles of the Indian National Pact and the Bengal 
Pact : — 

(t) Representation or the basis of population. 

\z) Protection of the rights of minorities. 

(3) Toleration between the different communities of India, and 

(4) Full religious and communal freedom. 

It is resolved that the Khilafat Committees ail over India and 
other Islamic institutions should give their full consideration to both 
the Facts and should forward their suggestions on the details of 
the Indian National Pact through the Provincial Khilafat Com- 
mittees to the undermentioned Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, and which will submit their report to the Central Khilafat 
Committee l y the 31st March, 1924 — (r) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
12) Maulana Abul Sadir Sahib, (3) T, A. K. Sherwani, and (4) 
Shaib Qureshi (Convener). 

Freedom of Jatifatiui-Arab 

Tais Conference reiterates its former dc .isiotts and lays down in 
tne clearest tei'ms the demands of the Iiidiari Mussalmans regarding 
Arabia and the Aral 3. It declares on behalf rf the Mussalmans of 
‘ adia that they do not for a moment desire the people of Jazirat-ul* 
Arab to be under any foreign Government even if it be that of a 
Muri’m Power, The freedom of the Ara j, their advancement and 
national renour is much dearer to the Mussalmans of India than 
ci other Islamic countries, The purpose d' the present struggle U 
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therefore to make the Arabs free and safe from’foreign control and 
domination, and that while maintaining their internal freedom the 
Arabs should keep themselves bound up with the Central Islamic 
Klulafat according to the National and religious tenets of Islam. 
It is however essential that Harmain-i-Skarifam should be under 
the direct control of Khilafat-ul-Mushmin for, according to Islamic 
Shariat, the control and management of pilgrimage is the sole right 
of Khalifa-ul-Muslimin alone. 

Swaraj — an Islamic Duty 

Tins meeting re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf 
of Mussulmans that the attainment of free and national govern- 
ment is not only a political and national but a foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Mussalmans of India that to suffer 
in the path of courage and freedom is their Islamic inheritance. 
It is therefore the duty of Mussalmans that m the struggle lor 
Swara]ya they should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen and brethren but try to make an example in being 
ahead of them and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy. 

Muslim National Education 

Another resolution called upon Indian Mussalmans to give their 
immediate and serious attention to all national educational institu- 
tions generally and particularly the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh. If the Mussalmans of India did not give their full 
and generous help, both moral and monetary, then not only would 
the existence of the present national institution be imperilled but also 
the aim of national education would be jeopardised for a long time. 


» 
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FIFTH SESSION OF 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference 

COCANADA — Z9TH DECEMBER 192$ 

The fifth session of the Jamait-Ul-Ulema opened at 9 p.m. on the 
29th Dec. The meeting 3 continued till 1-30 a.m. Maulvi Mohamed 
Umar Kamauli, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. In supporting the motion of election of Maulvi Syed 
Hussain Ahmad as President, Maulvi Badaun declared that the J amait- 
ul-Ulema was a most competent body to speak on behalf of Muslims 
and to lead them. He declared that when Sir Syed Ahmed started 
the Aligarh College the Ulemas opposed him because they believed 
that the College would do no good but much harm. The justification 
of the Ulemas' views who at the time were considered as reactionaries 
was when the very students (the Ali Brothers) who had loved that 
institution most took up their cudgels to break it. He declared it to 
be the religious duty of the Muslims to side with other communities 
to win freedom. 


The Presidential Address 

Maulvi Syed Hussain Ahmad who was one of the five who were 
tried a‘ Karachi along with the Ali Brothers over the Ulemas’ Fatwa 
delivered a lengthy presidential address in Urdu. He first dwelt on 
the relation between Islam and Europe and England, and narrat- 
ed how the European countries had, whenever and wherever possible, 
been attacking Islam depriving the Muslim countries of their 
possessions, destroying their power and, besides all thes.,, using their 
propaganda activities to prove to the world that the Muslims were 
uncivilised while they themselves were committing every unciv ilis ed 
act and enslaving the Muslims. Among ali European coun- 
tries England, he alleged, was the worst euemy of I sl am 
At Sevres the Allied Powers had buried Islam and it was 
only Mustafa Kemal who had frustrated the evil designs of the 
enemies. He further declared that Tuikey was left no alternative 
during the war except to join the Germans, and that another 
proof of British insincerity was that while they held out big 
promises to the Arabs and used them to crush Turkey they had now 
broken all those promises and enslaved them. The attitude of the 
British towards the Muslims m India * ’as not better. The British, 
he declared, destroyed Indiar trade, Lilled her industries and intro- 
duced a system of education injurious to India. Railways, tele- 
g*apha and other sye+ems were introduced not to benefit India but 
to ' irther strengths their bold 0** India and 0 exploit btr 
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mote and more. Indians were employed in the Army only 
as soldiers although the officers' ranks were Wf nL ij 
them. The President further attacked the Western* civihsatinn 
which the British era had introduced in K witt M £ 
accompaniments oi degrading marsh by allowing gambling cinemato- 
graph and theatrical performances, liquor consumption etc In fart 
as was proved by the Karachi trial, the English Codes of Law in 
India were opposed to the commandments of God. The cause of 
all this degeneration of India and Islam was the British oolicv 
The first and foremost duty of Muslims was to stand against the 
Government. The second duty in importance was to rid the holv 
places and Jazirat-ul-Arab of foreign control. The third duty of the 
Muslims of India was to work for the freedom of India both for 
political and religious,— religious because unless India was free her 
voice of protest against injustice on other Muslim countries would 
not be effective and the Muslims of India, if they felt called upon to 
help their Muslim brethren outside India, either in form of money 
men or weapons, they could not do so until India was free. He 
believed that as England derived its power from the rule of India 
that power would wane the moment India was free and England 
would not be able to do any more mischief to Islam. * 


Winning of Swaraj— a Religious Duty. 

It was, therefore, the religious duty of the Muslims to win Swarai 
for India. Moreover, as a result of exploitation of India, a number 
of Muslims had become very poor and were embracing other religions 
which they would not have done otherwise. For political considera- 
tions also Swaraj was as essential for Muslims as for any other 
community. Under the present tutelage they could neither improve 
their condition internally nor safeguard their interests outside or 
the interests of their countrymen abroad. Indeed, even if no other 
community worked for Swaraj the Mussalmans should have to work 
for it 


Hindu-Muslim Entente— a Religious Necessity. 

He said, Hindu-Muslim unity was vital: Islam enjoined reliance 
only on God. Even if after the attainment of Swaraj the Hindus 
deserted them, they need not be afraid and should only rely on God. 
Moreover, as Islam required every Muslim to do his utmost to over- 
come his enemy, the Hmdu-Mushm entente which alone could enable 
them to do so was religiously necessary. He fully believed that 
though differing in faith the communities of India could remain 
united on the fundamental issues. The army in India consisted of 
soldiers of different faiths and nationalities. When the trumpet 
sounded they all stood together and fought together for the common 
purpose but as soon as they returned from the battle-field all the 
soldiers separated and lived a life according to their, tastes and faith. 
What was true in the case of the army would be true in the case 
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of India, (Applause), He emphasised that India was the mother- 
land of the Muslims, Here they were to live and die and they must, 
therefore, work for Swaraj as zealously as any other community. 

The Shupdbi Movement. 

Referring’to the Hindu Shuddhi Movement, he said that the 
manner in which that campaign had been carried on showed that its 
sponsors were the worst enemies of India. Carrying on of ‘tabligh’ 
(conversion) was their duty but conversion campaigns must keep in 
view that those are to be converted who really believed in that faith. 
The parties opposed to all conversions should keep certain points in 
view in order to avoid bitter feelings, for instance, no provocative 
words should be used in reference to the founders of the respective 
religions. 

He also felt that considering the speeches and writings of its 
founders the Sangathan movement would prove detrimental to the 
cause of Indian advance. He hoped Congress leaders would keep 
aloof from these two movements as the Congress was a joint politi- 
cal body. He urged the Muhammadans to improve their commu- 
nity but this must not be done with the intention of dominating 
over the other communities. 

Khilafat Questions, 

He said that opinion regarding Khilafat in its relation to the 
Turkish republic must be postponed till all the facts were known. 
In fact, this would be decided by a congregation of Ulemas of Islam. 
He repudiated the allegation made in some interested quarters that 
the Ulemas’ Fatwa declaring it impious and against religion to enter 
the Councils had been issued to support Gandhi The Congress 
policy, he declared, might change but the Ulemas' Fatwa could not. 
Their opposition agains:. Council-entry still stood and it had now 
been found out that many of those who were for entering the 
Councils to wreck them merely wanted to go there to work them and 
to use them for their gains 


i 
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Resolutions 

The Jamait passed the following resolutions ;~- 

Angora and the Khilafat 

One resolution regarding the position of the Khilafat declares 
full faith in the Angora Government, condemns propagandist 
activities of the enemies of Islam to create misunderstanding 
about the attitude of Angora, and deplores that even some Muhame- 
dans have allowed themselves to be used by the enemies of Islam 
for this nurpose. The Conference asks Indian Muslims not to be 
disturbed because their Shariat can throw enough light on the ques- 
tion of the power and position of the Khilafat. The Jamait-ul- 
Ulema expresses its conviction that the Angora Government wiU 
call a fully representative body of Islamic Ulemas and leaders of all 
parts of the world to settle this vital question. 

Maulana Ahmed Said, speaking on this resolution, said that 
Angora had only recently emerged from war and was busy settling 
ita internal affairs The Turks had assured them that ‘^y would 
ascertain Muslim opinion on the question. A repub ican form of 
Government and Khilafat were not inc ° m P^% na ^ 
tions on the matter were quite clear and wouldenablea solution 
being reached. Mussalmans all over the world including those m 
Dems re*. .. . f fhe Khalifa whose authority over 

Tndia must o " rnuch as over the Turks and who should 

Indian Muslims would be as mucn as over t . 

thus provide a link to unite Muslims all over the world. 

Support to Bengal Pact 

The resolution on the question of Jsct says ‘hat beta«n the 

Indian National Pact , and mom '^odul 
and the Bengal Pact, the latter is more q The Conference 

five of helpful factors for the attainment 

deplores the. hostile attitude reem«™ The 
the requirements of a "^ted natio A opi[liQng , exa mine them 
Conference appointed a commit* ee to * of juStlce , toleration, 

and to report, keeping m view the princ p i R t ig tQ pe 
preservation of rights and religious ^ 

Submitted bv the end of February. ■ ^ to 
Executive Committee of the J*™*^™*^ will consist of Maula- 
the Congress Sub-Committee. The s Commit Abdul Aljm 
nas Husain Ahmed, Shabbir Ahmed, byed t>u ema 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, Masa,,a > bd “ 1 Aba ^ Majid declared that 

^Pacit'was essentiafto^assuass doubts andgive factory MW 


some 
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aace about the future relatione between the two communities. 
Mr. Zama declared that Mahomedans who were at present hesitat- 
ing to join the movement for freedom would at once throw in 
their lot with them if a satisfactory Fact was concluded. 

The Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Memorial to Mo flab Martyrs 

The Conference in another resolution condemned the atrocities 
committed on Moplahs and declared the train tragedy as the darkest 
page in British history m India. To perpetuate the memory of 
Moplah Martyrs the Conference decided to raise a fitting memorial 
and appointed a committee for the purpose. 

Muslim Control of Holy Places 

The next resolution declared that as it is essential that Jazirat- 
ul-Arab which included Aden should be free from non-Muslim con- 
trol, Indian Muslims should work for its freedom and that as Jazi- 
rat-ul-Arab is a vital point, all Eastern nations should also work to 
secure its freedom. 

Swaraj and Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The Conference also adopted a resolution declaring that as 
Swaraj depended on unity, both Hindus and Muhamedans should 
work together to bring about unity. The Conference therefore con- 
demned those activities which are likely to weaken the basis of 
unity and considered their promoters as enemies of the nation. 

Nagpur Muslims Congratulated 

Another resolution passed by the Conference deplored the ex- 
cesses committed on Muhamedans at Nagpur and Jhansi and con- 
gratulated Muhamedans of those places on their patience and toler- 
ance. 

Sympathy for A kalis 

The Conference also passed a resolution sympathising with the 
Akalis and characterising as interference with religious liber- 
ties and inherent rights the order of the Government in declaring the 
Gumdwara Committee as an unlawful association, 

A Sikh speaker who is a member of the Gurudwara Committee 
thanked the Conference and assured them of the AkaHs' support in 
their struggle. 

Am r >ng other resolutions the Conference (i) condemned the 
shooting at Durgah in Ajmere (2) congratulated the Ali Brothers, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Hussain Ahmed and others who were tried 
at TCaiachi, (\) expressed anger at the action of Bombay Govern- 
ment against Montana Hasrat Mohani and congratulated him, and 
(',) condemned tbe North Western Frontier administration in pro- 
secuting those who took part in observing the Jazirat ul-Arab Day. 
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The AlHndia Khadi Exhibition 

COCAN ADA — 25TE DECEMBER MSS 

The following is the text of the address on the opening 
ceremony of the All-India Khadi Exhibition at Cocanada, by 
Dr. P. C. Ray : — 

Friends, when I received your kind invitation to take upon 
myself the great honour of opening this All-India Kkaddar Exhibi- 
tion in the heart of the Andhra country, I confess I felt that it 
gave me an opportunity to speak to the representatives of the pro- 
vinces gathered here what I feel about Charka and Khadi, an 
opportunity which I cordially appreciate. 

At the very start I must express my annoyance at one thing, 
and 1 am this time going to speak out, it is m the lip-homage that 
it has now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar ; m the neglect 
and apathy that is a^ain growing on apace about Charka in particular, 
and silent, serious, solid constructive work in general ; m the drown- 
ing of the musical hum of the spinning-wheel, m the more uproarious 
din of the market-place and puolic- booth. Annoyance is not the 
proper word, — deep anguish creeps on my soul when I find that our 
former, age-long inertia and listlessness are invading us again ; and 
that the splendid inspiration and lead that was given to the 
nation by our august leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is ebbing fast 
away and getting lost in the morass of sporadic outbursts and 
fussy sensations. Let me make myself clear ; i have no quarrel, 
not in the least, with sens,. -*on alls ts and political dramatists. Sensa- 
tion and drama have tneir place and no mean place in the moulding 
of public opinion and m the vitalisation of popular enthusiasms— but 
it becomes a disaster if these are allowed to engross our whole atten- 
tion and tax all our erergies — If there is not the solid back-ground of 
real, unobtrusive work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these H ramas ultimately degenerate mto farce, to the 
infinite chagrin of tue patriot aud the merriment of the enemy. 
These remarks are being wrung out of me by the sight tb-» r the 
country now presents — the paralysis of well-nigu all our construc- 
tive work — the endless wrangling about the pros and cons of Coun- 
cil-entry that has been our favourite occupation for the last year 
and a half, as if that u ."re the only thing that mattered— and 
Charka and Khaddar and National Schools and untouchability 
and arbitration and village organisation, all xelegated to the sciap- 
heap, or at most, verbally mentioned in mock reverence and then 
brushed quietly aside. What a fall from 7921 1 Was it for 
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hair-splitting disquisition on the -wonderful efficacy or otherwise 
oi the Council-chamber as an infallible patent for obstructive Non- 
Cu-operation, that students flocked out of the schools and colleges 
in their tens of thousand*, that young and old, men and women, 
vied one another in. marching to the | ail as if it were a place 
oi pilgrimage, that the demos of the country surged ar.d pulsated 
and swayed as it has never before done in our recorded history,. 
The nation in its hunger for freedom cried for something more 
substantial, more life-giving than these and discussions — and for- 
tunate was India that at this crisis of her history she was blessed 
with a Captain who was not pestered with catch-words, but who 
laid down unflinchingly the steep, narrow path that alone can lead 
to salvation. The Captain is not with us to-day ; but shall we 
falter ? The path of salvation, say the tJpanishads, is not easy ? 
sharp as the razor’s edge, difficult of access, difficult of progress, — 
this is what the wise men say. But mark you, my friends — this 
and none other is the way. 

Perhaps in the fulness of my heart I have spoken more passion- 
ately than I ought to have done — but I confess that the state oi 
th-ngs in Bengal, so far as constructive work is concerned, is such 
that n it has filled my heart with infinite sadness — perhaps, and I fer- 
vently hope it may be so, the state of things is more hopeful, more 
promising, more encouraging in other provinces, m your own Andhra 
for example — and perhaps the seed, the little seed that our Master- 
Gardener o' an ted with so much care and solicitude and sacrifice 
will yet sprout forth and develop and expand into a giant tree of 
pp-nless girth, 

Charka. 

Of the T'arious items of constructive work that lie before the 
nation, and on which so much emphasis were laid by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most important and the most urgent for the economic 
prosperity of the people is the universal adoption of -he Charka, 
What method is there which is available, to every body, even the 
poorest and the weakest, and which may enable every one, man and 
Woman alike, to add substantially to his daily income ? Such a 
method can only consist in removing the indispensable wants which 
everybody feels and which can b« accomplished by means, within 
everybody's reach. And what other method is there which supplies 
all these desiderata except. ng Lhe homely Charka which ev. n the 
frailest woman can use and even the poorest can piocure or manu- 
facture and repair for themselves, and which would double the 
average daily income of the Indian proleta lat, if you piefer 
reckoning in kind, would do away with the peasant*/ doth- bill 
altogether and also leave sore.” margin behind ? There is absolutely 
none other, in the nature of tumgs there can be none other, f-xcept- 
irtg aiMCulrure. md agrcmlui- does not exhaust all the energies 
and the time of the peasant. At the meat generous calculation 
it occur* es him for not mors than eight month*, m sumo pane 
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of the country considerably less, and the remainder of the 
year is practically spent m idleness and wasted. So much for 
the men-iolks; as for the women -folk practically throughout 
the } oar they can devote some little time to spinning which would 
mote than suffice to clothe the whole family for tne year. Even 
from the argumentative point of view, this sounds convincing 
enough ; but here I can say from personal experience during the 
organisation of relief-works in connection with the Khulna famine 
and the .North Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but the 
barest practical truth. Had the ryot an alternative and supple- 
mentary means of livelihood to fall back upon, he would not have 
been at his wit's end for the failure oi a single season’s crop. And 
when we have tried to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cotton, the poor peasants, men and women alike, have simply 
looked upon it as a God-scnd after observing the actual results. 

1 hat 1 have not exaggerated a bit will be evident from a few 
very simple figures What is the average annual income of an 
Indian ? Naoraji, Digby and Romesh Dutt have discussed the 
question threadbare; and Lord Curzon alter having joined issue 
with them, came to the comfortable conclusion that the Indian, 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the magnificent income 
of Ks, 30/- per head annually. Lord Cuizon'a reputation for 
veracity is well-known ; let us therefore not doubt the correctness 
of this estimate. Even with this Viceregal estimate, however, the 
daily income works out at about f.n anna and a quarter, or five 
pice per day. Let us now see what addition to th.s income can be 
made by the adoption of the spinning-wheel. If a Charka is worked 
eight bouts a day, then t practised spinner can earn 2 annas. If, 
to be more cautious m our estimate, we reduce the number of hours 
as well as the rate of production, even then there is not the shadow 
of doubt that the daily income is doubled. 

I need not dilate upon this point, the figures speak for them- 
selves. Another point should also be remembered. Spinning does 
lot stand by itself; if it is universally adopted as a home-industry, 
it lends a fillip to and keeps moving a host of other simple village 
industries. When an entire village takes to Charka, the weaving- 
loom aku becomes brisk; side by side, the dyer, the carpenter also 
find occupation. In fact, spinning may be regarded as the key 
industry of village life, the only home-industry par excellence, and 
i goes far towards making the villages self-contained in the matter 
of our indiapemabie requirements. The spirit of enterprise, and 
briskness and self-reliance chat such an organisation connotes would 
soon bring new life into our villages and would prevent them from 
falling into decay that is at pres 4t gradually overtaking them. 

if we translate these figure jra the individual to the national 
scale, then ae effect seems staggering. Taking the population of India 
to roughly tk rty-two crores, the total income, according to Lord 
CuudR j vonputatjQd* wild fwaewt to vtm huadted sixty cpjrtf 
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of rupees per year. Now if only one-fourth of the population would 
spin two hours daily, then the national annual income will be 
increased by ninety crores. This is on account of spinning alone 
without taking into consideration the increase due to weaving this 
yarn and also ihe additional income accruing to other professions, the 
carpenters and smiths, tor supplying the accessories. And as a mere 
element in this stupendous whoie, the annual dram abroad of sixty 
to seventy crores of rupees on the score of piece-goods would stop 
and would remain m our country to enrich and nourish the life-blood 
of our half-starved peasantry. 

Some people may ridicule these figures and say that their stag* 
gering magnitudes themselves prove their absurdity, One can only 
pity them, ihe narrow groves along which their ideas travel made 
it very difficult for them to visualise the gigantic effects of an 
industry that is universally adopted, —even the much-inflated and 
over-capitahsed joint-stock companies, tiusts, and combines cam be 
nowhere near approaching them. This universal adoption is what 
makes such an industry potent. 

The Question of Distribution. 

The quest’on of distribution is of very great importance. If it 
had been simply a question of stopping the dram ot money outwards 
and of keeping the money somewhere m the country, then the 
purpose would have been equally served by big capitals ic concerns, 
by the creation of a number of giant elect. lc-power mills, and so on. 
But for the purpose of distribution, mills and big manufacturing 
concerns are wholly incompetent. Mills can only roup profits, they 
cannot distribute them. A.n the piublem of aiotiibulion is not a 
whit less urgent than the problem of production. What do we gain 
i* the millions of our countrymen starve while the few fortunate mill- 
owrers fatten on their unnatural gains ? Only inequality in wealth 
will be created ; the spectre of hunger and unemployment will stare 
us in the face in an uglier form ; and a class-war, of dimensions the 
jost appalling, will inevitably ensue, adding another most complex 
element to our already .efficiently complex problem. I need not 
be understood as saying by this that all big scale industries are to be 
smashed — the thing cannot be disposed of so airily— and I could not 
even if I would. But sureiy you will agree with me that if the same 
result can be brought about by means much the less harmful, surely 
that were preferable. This work of distribution is, as i said, done 
almost automatically by the adoption of the Charka. As Mahatma 
Gandhi once very beautifully put, “No amount ot human ingenuity 
can manage to distribul .rater over the whole land as a shower of 
ram can- No irrigation department, no ru>es of precedence, no 
inspection, and no water-cess, Everything is done with an ease 
and gentleness that by their very perfection e\ ade notice, l ho 
spinning-wheel, too, has got the same power of distributing work 
tad wealth iu millions of houses in the simplest way imaginable." 
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An easy, healthy and natural process of increasing the wealth 
of the country, and a smooth and automatic way of universalising 
the incidence of that wealth— that i3 what the Charka represents. 
And it is not, to tell the truth, a new and untried system invented 
by quacks for the cure of our economic distemper The spinning 
wheel is not an innovation in India ; it is, on the ccntrarv. perhaps 
the longest standing industry, next to agriculture in India’s history. 
Not even a century ago, the spinning-wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, in every village household. It would be sufficient to give 
a few extracts from the statistical observations of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan's economic enquiries in Southern and Northern India 
conducted between 1798 and 1814. They will go to show how wide- 
spread this industry was throughout the country, and how many 
hundreds and thousands of our men, women and children worked at 
it— mostly in their leisure hours— each day and earned crores of 
rupees annually. 

“In the districts of Patna and Behar with a population 
of 33,64,420 sou’s, the number of spinners was 3,30 436. By far 
the greater part of them spun only a few hours in the afternoon, 
and upon the average estimate the whole value of the thread that 
each spun in a year was worth Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual 
income of Rs. 23,67,277. and by a similar calculation, the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs 12,86,277, having a 
pr ofit of Rs 10,81,00 for the spinners, or Rs. 3-1-0 per spinner. 

“ In the district of Shahabad, spinning was the chief industry. 
1,59,500 women were employed in spinning and spun yarn to the 
value of Rs 22,50,000 a year. Deducting the value of cotton each 
woman had something left to her to add to the income of the family 
to which she belonged. (Now-a-days these 22 lacs would at least 
represent five times the amount i e , over one croie of rupees). 

“In the Bhagalpur district (with a popula*ion of 20,19,000, 
where all castes were permitted to spin 1,60,000 women spent a 
part of their time in spinning and each made an annual income of 
Rs. 4$ after deducting the cost of cotton This was added to the 
family income. 

“In the Gorakhpur district (population 13,83,495) 1,75,600 
women found employment m ‘■pinning and made an annual income 


of Rs. 2 A per head. 

“ In the Din a i pore district (with a population of 300,000) 
cotton spinning, which was the principal manufacture, occupied the 
leisure-hours of all women oi higher rank and of the greater part 
of the farmers’ wives, Even the women of the Biahmans here 
employ tlmmstlves in this usual industry. Three rupees was the 
annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 

h0Ur f;j n the Purneah district (population 22,40 300) all castes consi- 
dered spinning honourable and a very large proportion of women of 
the district did some spinning in their leisure hours. 
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“In Eastern Mysore women of all castes except Brahmans 
bought cotton and wool at weekly markets, spun at home, and sold 
the thread to weavers. Men and women thus found a profitable 
occupation, In Coimbatore, the wives of all the low-class cultivators 
were great spinners. 

"The statistics of weavers show that they also were as numerous 
as the spinners. In the Patna city and Behar districts the total 
number of looms employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table- 
cloth was 750, and the value of the annual manufacture was Rg. 
540,000, leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400 deducting the value of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs. 108 for each loom worked by three persons 
or income of Rs 36 a year for each person. But the greater part of 
the cloth-weavers made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 
Rs. 24,38,621 after deducting the cost of thread. Ihia gave a profit 
of Rs 28 for each loom. 

"In Shahabad weavers worke i in cotton only. 7,025 houses of 
weavers worked m cotton and had 7,950 looms. Each loom made an 
annual income of Rs 20^ a year and each loom required the labour 
of a man and his wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family 
can not be supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, it is suspected that 
the income of each loom given above is understated. 

"In the Bhagalpore district, some worked in silk alone. A great 
many near the town made Tasar fab.ics of si k and cotton intermix- 
ed ; 3,275 looms were so employed that the annual profit of each 
weaver employed in the mixed silk and cotton industry was calcu- 
lator to be Rs. 46 besides what the women made. 

"For the weaving of cotton cloth there were 7,279 looms. Each 
loom yielded a profit of Rs 32 a year. 

“In the Gorakhpore district there were 5,134 families of weavers 
possessing 0,174 looms, and the average income bi ought by each 
loom was Rs. 88 a year. 

"In the Dungarpur district "Maldai" cloth was manufactured. It 
consisted of warp and cotton woof. 4000 looms were employed in 
this work, and it was said that each loom made Rs 20 worth of cloth 
in a month. About 800 looms were employed in making larger 
pieces in the form of Elahis. 

**In Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made cl nth for home use as 
silk weavers produced a strong rich fabric. Workmen who made 
cloth with silk bordeis earned 0 annas a day and those who made 
silk cloth earned 4 annas." 

Eloquent Figures. 

These figures are eloquent. Crores of rupees were earned by 
these spinners and weavers by following this calling. And this 
universal adoption was the reason why India not only clothed 
herself but helped nations beyond the seas. And as Mahatma 
Gandhi very pertinently remarked. . — " The decentralisation of the 
industry— -every village, town and district having always at its 
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command as much supply as it needed— automatically facilitated 
its distribution and saved the consumer from Railway, Excise, and 
all sorts of tariffs and middlemen^ profits of which he is a victim 
to-day. If we cannot return to these days, though there is no 
reason except our own bias and doubt why we should not, can we 
not at least so organise our industries as to do away without much 
delay with the foreign cloth with which our markets are being 
dumped to-day ?" 

The whole position has been very beautifully put in anutsheU 
by Mahatmaji “ Some consider that I am putting back the hands 
of the clock of progress by attempting to replace mill-made elo n 
and mill-spun yarn. Now, I am making no such attempt at an* 

I have no quarrel with the mills. My views are invariably aimp e. 
India require ■< nearly 13 yards of cloth per head per year, one 
produces, I believe, less than half the amount. India grows all the 
cotton she needs. She exports several million bales of cotton to 
Japan and Lancashire and receives much of it back in manufacture 
calico, although she is capable of producing all the cloth and a 
yarn necessary for supplying her wants by hand-weaving ana na - 

spinning. India needs to supplement her main occupation, agricul- 
ture, with some other employment. Hand-spinning is the onlv c 
employment for millions. It was the national wnploymen 
century ago, It is not true to say that economic P r * 3 " ure 
modern machinery destroyed hand-spinnmg and hand-wea g. 
The great industry was destroyed, or almost destroyed by ex » 
ordinary and immoral means adopted by , the East India 7; 

This national industry is capable of being revived by «*© 
a change m the national taste, without damaging the mi - 

If this employment were revived, it would prevent crore p 

from being annually drained from the country and distribute the 
amount among lakhs of poor women m their own cottag • 

The beauty and simplicity of this 

in clear, laconic language, by Mahatma Gandhi leav g 

be desired. Yet objections have been urged agan P and 

objections theoretical and practical, historical a’ rank 

what not? It has been emphasised that the M « a rank 
economic heresy in these days of steam-driven, short of a 

patrol-driven machineries ; that it would be no £ _ et u 0( j 3 
disaster to civilisation if modern up-to-date time- . tb t 

were again to give place to these crude primitive meA^that 

the adoption of such inefficient methods woul ' other wavs - 
time which might have been much bett * r , u f 1 J£_ a des i ra t>le, for the 
that it is practically impossible, even had it be m lnd j a 

Charka to live in competition with mill ; that : no » hand-loom 

but in eve-y other part of the world the spindle everywhere 

were in vogue before the Industrial Revolution. but that everywner 
they had died a natural death as instruments of m, assf irodi action, 

and if we might judge from history, the result cou d 

13(a) 
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wi e in India j that the Ganges cannot be forced back to Gangotri ; 
a >d similarly in these days of rapid communication and easy 
tr.m-port, m these days of telegraphs and telephones, of giant ocean- 
liners and railway trains, airships and motorcars, the vision of snug 
little self-contained villages ensconced in their quiet meadows, living 
by themselves and for themselves is a Utopian vision— gone for 
ever and never to return. 

The objections are formidable enough ; thev do not frighten me 
however, for I do not dispute the truth and force of most of these 
statements 3 only I feel that this solid battery of arguments is some- 
what misplaced— for I do not dream of emulating the achievements 
of Don Quixote of famous memory, I am not nnt to tilt at wind- 
mills, I have not taken a vow of lidding the fair bosom of mother 
India of the unsightly spectacle of whirling dynamos and smoking 
chimneys— my plans are not half as ambitious. Indeed, mv antece- 
dents. i venture to think, are guarantee enough that I am not likely 
to suffer from a particularly virulent tvpe of anti-machinery obsession, 
or anti-Western bias. 1 have visited Europe four times and have 
lived altogether eight years in England. And in a manner it has 
been my privilege to be instrumental in introducing in Bengal at 
least one aspect of Western civilisation. Close upon a century ago, 
the great German Chemist Liebig laid down that the index of 
civilisation of a country i3 the amount of soap it consumed and he 
mrther asserted that the industrial progress of a country was 
measured by the output of its Sulphuric Acid. And it so happens 
that I am intimately connected with Several concerns — one of which 
manufactures soaps in large quantities and which I trust invites 
competition with imported stuffs— and another the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical W orks Ltd., bids fair to be the biggest producer 
in India of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory products. With these 
certificates and testimonials dulv laid before vou, T thmk you will 
concede that when I plead for the Charka and the hand-loom as the 
means of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherland, I do 
so with my eyes wide open and with full consciousness of what 
modem machinery can achieve. 

I am in this respect in a much more fortunate position than 
Mahatmaj 1, whose life was rendered almost miserable by his critics 
for his alleged vendetta against western civilisation. But in this 
matter even he spoke out in no uncertain voice that whatever his 
individua' notion of ideal social economy might be, he had declared 
no ‘jehad' against mills. He said: 

" Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? 
Do I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaving? 
Du I want to replace the railway by the country-cart ? Do I want 
to dest'oy machinery altogether ? These questions have been asked 
by some journalists and public men. My answer is : I would not 
Berp oyer the disappearance of machinery or consider it a calamity, 
wut I have no design upon machinery as such. What I want to do 
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at the present moment is to supplement the production of yarn and 
cloth through our mills, save the millions ■we send out of India, 
and distribute them in our cottages. Ibis I cannot do unless and 
until the nation i9 prepared to devote its leisui e-hours to hand- 
spinning". 

Need of Universal Khaddar-Spinning 

Really this question of competition, this economic bogey that 
is paraded by theorists, we do not contemplate. If it comes to he 
commercialisation of Khadder, of selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange customers, then I coukss 
that there is very little chance of competing in point of price with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by up-to-date machinery 
with its labour-saving devices. What then do we mean ? We mean 
this, that spinning be taken up as an essentially domestic pro- 
gramme, worked in every household, out of cotton grown in the 
cottage compound, the thread woven into cloth either by the family 
or by the neighbouring village-weaver on the payment of a nommal 
remuneration, and intended for the use of the family members 
themselves. Just as kitchen-work is undertaken m every household 
by the members of the family and eatables are not intended or 
purchased by cash-payment from any huge hotel or restaurant, in 
exactly similar a fashion should the clothing be provided for. The 
question of sale and purchase, of price and competition, would 
simply not arise. At the present moment, when cotton cultivation 
has not yet been universally resorted to, the cotton of course u ill 
have to be purchased. But even this should not be allowed to cnn- 
tinue; the aim should be to piant cotton in every i.ouseh^^rr’s 
grounds, and out of the product of those plants tne family's closing 
should be manufactured. Ihis should be the method of work: pre- 
pared doth, at least ordinary every-day cloth, as you do your fr.od, 
as a household requirement ; abolish it as a marketable commodity, a 
subject of sale and barter. The competition bogey would then 
vanish into thin air. 

Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and if cloth is woven 
out of that, naturally that will go to the market and people who 
want cloth will buy it. There will not be any dearth of buyers be- 
cause there always will be people who have not got time or tr <. 
leisure to prepare their cloth for themselves — they may be engfgeu 
in more profitable occupations, ia arduous pi of essions— they 

have no other ' ,1 ter native but to buy cioth. This mention of ;“op'.e 
who have no leisure to spin and who find it much mo.e profitable to 
u tilis e their energies in other ways, remind 1 me of a very cbea, 
ridicule that is sometimes flung at the exponents c Ehaddar— v,z, 
that we want everybody to give up all ' tber work, and devote his 
time to spinning alone. Even "The Nation" the famous Londo” 
weekly* w’ ‘ *h is remarkable for its breadth of outlook, once wrote ■ 

"To go back to the spinning wheel is a retrogression . The 
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attempt is pitiful and even ludicrous, when young men who should 
be studying at the University are invited to do with their hands and 
feet, the works of dull toil, what a machine would do as well in one 
hour/' 

Of course the remark is quite justified if one seriously calls upon 
all young men to do so But that is not what actually happened. 
Wneu a new movement is initiated, the intelligentsia must take it up 
before it can filter down to the masses. The educated classes must 
set the lashion ; and the masses will not look upon the work as 
degrading and menial, and that is why in the beginning of the move- 
ment, everybody, student and professional men alike, were asked to 
devote some part of their timsto spinning. When we come to theques- 
tionol a practical programme, however, it is easily understood tnat 
this message of Charka is essentially a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming millions ot India, who have got their leisure 
time to devote to this work, And as i have pointed out already, 
this labour, which brings a profit that means a mere pittance to the 
favoured few, spells to them the difference between semi-starva- 
tion and a full meal. It is the salvation of the Indian proletariat. 

John Stuart Mill, the great apostle of Political economy, is of 
opinion that to bring about a change m the existing deplorable state 
of affairs, a turu-over in the mentality oi both Hie labouring classes 
and their employers is necessary, that both these classes must com- 
bine for general, at all events, tor public and social purposes and not, 
as hitherto, solely for narrowly interested ones. But the capacity to 
do tins had always existed in mankind, and is not, nor is ever likely 
to be, extmet. "Education, habit and the cultivation ol the senti- 
ment will make a common man dig or 'weave' for his country as 
readily as fight lor his country.” 

However that is in passing. When the ideal that I have envi- 
saged comes to pass, when the spinning-wheel is humming m every 
house, when it is catering for the cloth in every family, the complaint 
of high prices will no longer be heard — in fact the question of prices 
will not crop up at all. There need not then be the fear of competi- 
tion with cheaply turned-out foreign piece-goods. And so long as 
that happy state of thing is not reached, 1 think it is not asking too 
much of our patriotic countrymen to sacrifice something m the shape 
ot higher prices for the support of home-made g*. ods. Ours is not a 
National Government, ever on the alert for the protection of nascent 
industries ; we must substitute for state-imposed protective tariff, 
our own preference for our indigenous products. As we all vowed in 
1905, we must buy Swadeshi gjods even at a sacrifice. Of course 
this state of comparatively high prices must not be regarded as the 
normal state 01 things — people must not be expected to resort to 
sacrifice as a normal and permanent course of action — we must take 
steps to turn out piece-goods m quantities so ample as to bring down 
the price automatically— otherwise meie cries ef boycott aad spora* 
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die injections of political enthusiasms will all end in smokeM&d per- 
haps give rise to irritation and disgust. Supply must be messed — 
there is no shirking that question, Those oi us who think tbS: 
deficiency can be made up by the starting oi a number oi lugh'- 
powor mills are quite welcome to do so — X have not the least quarrel 
with them. Only as 1 have pointed out befoie they solve only that 
part of Lhe problem — viz that ol production ; they leave the question 
of distribution exactly where it was. Still, let those who believe m 
nulls start them, lint such big establishments require mints of 
money and cannot be called into existence ior the mere asking — they 
require time to organise. While tliereiore capitalists are thi nking 
about the setting up oi big mills, the country cannot wait — we must 
set about putting our houses in order, we must see that the cloth- 
problem is solved at the earliest possible moment and no other 
method can do Lliat except the introduction ol home-spinning. 
Apart ironi all the oilier considerations that have been set iorth 
above m favour oi the adoption oi the Charka, irom this very com- 
monsense and practical point of view also, the urgency oi the step is 
clear. 

Not a Rank Economic Heresy. 


I think, my friends, you will now agree with me that, after all, 
the good old Cliarka is not such a rank economic heresy as we might 
be attempted to think at the fiist glance. It cannot be dismissed with 
a contemptuous sneer as a crude mediaeval anachiomsm. It is per- 
haps high time that economists gave up their high-brow attitude. 
Docfcnnaiie economics oi the Manchester brand does not perhaps 
sweep round the universe with the same flush of uninterrupted suc- 
cess as it used to do before. And its most able exponents have been 
obliged to conless that it is after all not an exact science, but is very 
much a social science — affected and modified by the variations in the 
conditions of social economy m various parts oi the world, lhe cult 
of efficiency and labour-saving which came to be regarded as sacro- 
sanct in the first glamour oi the industrial revolution has now come 
to be regaidcd with a bit oi suspicion. Machinery , which nearly 
threatened to supplant man, the twentieth century has succeeded in 
taking down from its false pedestal, at least in theory, and relegating 
to its proper place as the servant and not the master oi man. lhe 
tedium, the dullness, the drab uniformity, the soulless grinding, the 
thoughtless centralisation that machinery leads to, has now been 
recognised — the cry has now been openly raised — “Back to the man l 
Back to the villages 1" The repo dul activity, the healthv variety* 
the fine individuality of the vii 0 e worker, working in die bosom of 
his family amidst his quiet surroundings has now extorted its due 
mec 1 of praise even irom the most dry-as-dust economist. Even in 
industrial England so early as forty years ago, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain representing sooty Birmingham along with lus henchman J esse 
Collins stood up for “three acres and a cow" ; and while I am writing 
these lines, my attention has been drawn to Premier Baldwin's 
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ous plea for the preservation oi small cottage industries. Listen to 
what ne says : 

" Government proposes not only to keep men in rural districts, 
but to do something to prevent destruction oi small but ancient in- 
dustries throughout the country-side, the industries of the blacksmith, 
the Wheel-wnght, the Saddler and others." 

Xi that is the outlook even in England advocated by the greatest 
thinkers and statesmen there, iiow infinitely more necessary is it m 
India wnere the traditions aic entirely for the cottage industries ? 
in our blind veneration lor dogmas about economic progress, not 
overmuch applicable to our social economy, we cannot aliord to risk 
our all. 

This dismtegietion, das disaster that is taking place before our 
very eyes, did not escape the observation ol me very shrewed 
observer, Mr. .Ramsay Macdonald, who says in his "Awakening 
oi India" : — 

"These changes m Indian economy, it is said, have to come 
because they are incidents m the path of progress. That is the only 
obiter dictum oi our western blindness and arrogance. We live 
under the delusion that there is no emancipation except through 
tne disintegration oi social organisation, in me old days there 
was an organisation which made the inter-dependence oi the 
various functions m social life real. Exchange was in the first 
place internal to community. There was a common wealth. The 
uespised. money-lender was a necessary social iunctionary. 3Now 
that is broken up. The individual cultivator has been dragged into 
wide xelationships. He gets puce ior his products and kepayslus 
oblations in coin. The economic community is urunu.ii up. Ex- 
eaauge oi service has gi ’ii place to puruid.se oi service, i-'ioduce 
is when away ana me puce ui it remains, ana mis puce is subject to 
man) uuccuatiuns in vaiuu, to wiu.cn me piuuucei unuer the v.±msii- 
mg economic eonaiuous Wd.t> not subject. ineue) -ieiiuei irom 

being a social iunctionary nas become a parasite, muiviauai capi- 
talism is proving liseii m no even more Ge&uu* uve oi the best mat 
is ut maia vvneie us operations are alien. to me civilisation oi the 
Cuuntry man it has piuveu to be m uie V\ est, wneie if has not been 
so alien, ine wajs oi v\ estern progress are not me ways oi Eastern 
progress, it is simply absurd jr .... to icon com p ween uy n und sec 
uie ailment methods o. creait upset, me ancieiiL pro tec duns from 
iaiauue swept away, and the ancient balance anu economy destroyed, 
and rejoice tiut through r*us ruin, progress Cumes." 

Similar ideas have been given vent to by Tolstoy and othef 
eminent Kussian waters. 

“ the extieme proveity oi tne counuy was not due so 

much to tne unequal distribution of land, nor to a iaise ecoiv ime 
tendency a& to Uie lather premature luliun oi Euinpe.i... tivmcauwu 
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with the Railways, producing an exaggerated centralisation in the 
cities, creating new luxuries and new industries at the expense of 
agriculture, and further introducing the huge credit system with its 
concomitant stock-exchange gambling.” 

"Their present Railways 'called into existence not by an econo- 
mic but by a Political necessity,’ were detrimental to agriculture, 
because they brought in their train the development of industries and 
the system of credit fatal to it. Just as the over-development of one 
particular organ in an animal would be a hindrance to its general 
development, so all these factors, 'unquestionably necessary in 
Europe that was ready for them*, were a hindrance to the general 
development of the wealth of Russia, because 'it removed the 
important and pressing question of organising agriculture.” 

" The question at this moment is whether we have not 

weakened ‘ The springs of life’ by the extention •• of Railways ?” 

"Not Railways properly speaking but the general 

tendency of which Railways mav be considered as the outward 
expression and svmhol. We hurry and push and hustle for the good 
of humanity 1 ‘ The world is becoming too noisy, too commercial !' 

groans some solitary thinker. ‘ Undoubtedly it is, but the noise 
of waggons bringing bread to starving humanity is of more value 
than tranquility of soul,’ replies another triumphantly and passes 
on with an air of pride. As for me, I don’t believe in these waggons 
bringing bread to humanity. For 'founded on moral principle* 
these waggons mav well even in the act of carrying bread to 
humanitv coldly exclude a considerable portion of humanity from 
enjoying it ; that has been seen more than once. ...” 

No truer words of warning were ever uttered. India cannot 
afford to ignore it if she is to live. The reign of the machine has 
not been much of an undiluted success even in the West where it 
has grown naturally. Is it likely to bp a success in India where it is 
only being transplanted as an exotic ? Look at America, the 
paradise of modern Croesuses. Only the other day, I was reading 
an account of the congested slums of New York — the city of sky- 
scrapers — where the children of the working classes are on an 
average t 5 lbs. underweight for being brought up in rank Mephisto- 
phelea.n atmosphere. With painful and fatal precision, a homeless, 
nropertvless, shiftless, debased and demoralised proletariat dogs the 
footsteps of an unbridled industrialism. And at the other extremity, 
a hide-bound plutocracy revels in heartless enioyment of its demonic 
power, and everybody, prince and peasant alike earn’- out its 
mandate and further its ends. And as a result of this terrific clash, 
Marxism, Lenilism, Bolshevism rear their portentous heads, threat- 
ning to engulf all civilisation in a stunendous cataclysm. 

Dark is our outlook, if this thing goes on unchecked — if the 
prophetic warning of seers and thinkers to betake to a healthier 
course of action is unheeded. This ceaselessjrestless din and bustle, 
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this unsightly ungainly defacement of humanity, this ugly hideous 
defilement of nature must cease if the world is to regain its health 
and normality Grace and beau hr it has none,— none of the sparkle 
of life’s efflorescence— it is all dull and drab and sordid. If you 
look at it aesthetically, the thing is execrable. 

This aspect of modern civilisation has also been very vividly 
described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Contrasting the gracelessness 
of modern civilisation with the healthy charm of hand labour, he 
mentions the very item of our present discourse home-spun cloth— 

and k® ^ c lothe ourselves in home-spun which would last 

half a life-time instead of in cheap machine-made garments which 
wear out in two or three years, one old industrv might be revived. 
There is much to be said for making national dress reform a practical 
question We ought to accustom ourselves to think of the condi- 
tion under which everything that we buv is produced. We should 
then take much more pleasure in a hand-made article, with some 
individuality in it, than in a standardised product of a great factory, 
which speaks nothing but soul-less, irksome labour. We are now 
suffering from standardised minds as well as from standardised 
commodities ; and they suit each other. 


The learned Doctor has hit the right nail on the head— our 
disease is that of standardised minds. Unless and until we can shake 
this ofi— shake ofi this habit of thinking to order— and begin to look 
about for ourselves and get into touch with the real heart of things, 
we cannot hope to attain salvation, economic, political or otherwise. 
Mental paralysis must go— we have heard a great deal about slave 
mentality — this is slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that Tndia is an 
agricultural country. But it is not true ; she was an industrial as well 
as an agricultural country. Mr Montgomery Martin in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1840 says, “India is ns much a manu- 
facturing country as an agricultural ; and he who would seek to 
reduce her to the position of an agricultural country seeks to lower 
her in the scale of civilisation. I do not believe that India is to 
become the agricultural farm of England; she is a manufacturing 
country her manufactures of various descriptions have existed for 
ages and have ever been able to be competed with by any nation, 
wherever fair-play has been given to them. I speak not now of her 
Dacca Muslins and her Kashmcre Shawls, hut of various articles 
which she has manufactured m a manner superior to any part of the 
world To reduce her now to an agricultural country would be an 
injustice to India.” 

But she was reduced helplessly to the condition of having to 
depend entirely on agriculture. How it was brought about is a 
matter of common knowledge, Theliterature of the Victorian period of 

British Rule teem with facts and each one of the indictments is serious 
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enough to make one shudder with horror at the barbarity practised 
to throttle a nation’s source of wealth and production. In the days 
of the Musalmans, India prospered. Just on the entry of the East 
India Comoany in India and about the time of the dismemberment of 
the Empire of the great Moghuls, India was full of wealth and life. 
Boltz in his "Consideration on Indian Affairs” writes, "Delhi without 
the aid of silver or gold mines was in her times of prosperity a 
receptacle into which the gold and silver of the greatest part of the 
world had been flowing by regular channels for ages, till foreign 
invaders interrupted its course. This great influx of wealth was 
owing first to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the dependent domi- 
nions, secondly to the sober industry of the inhabitants, either applied 
to agriculture which was greatly encouraged, or to manufacturing 
those commodities which ha\ e for many ages been in esteem through- 
out the world, and thirdly to the strong protection granted to the 
merchants,” 

Instead of giving protection to the Indian Industries, England 
used her utmost skill and power to crush her industries. ^ It is pain- 
ful to go through all that England deliberately did to injure India. 
Mr. Montgomery Martin left for India, having lived with the people 
for a long time He came to love them and we read with wonder, 
passages expressing his love for the people and abliorence for the 
injustice done to her by England : — 

"We have, during the period of a quarter of a century, compelled 
the Indian territories to receive our manufactures, our woollens, duty 
free, our cotton at 2J per cent, and other articles in proportion, 
while we have continued during that period to levy almost prohibi- 
tory duties or duties varying from 10 to 20,30, 5°» 100 « 5°° an d 1000 
per cent upon articles, the produce from our territories. Therefore the 
erv that has taken place for free trade in India has been a free trade 
from this country, not a free trade between India and this country. 

The decay and destruction of Surat, of Dacca, of 

Murshidabad and other places where native manufactures have been 
carried on, is too painful a fact to dwell upon I do not consider that 
it has been in the fair course of trade. I think it has been the power 
of the stronger exercised over the weaker.” 

In course of the recital of instances of barbarous oppression 
practised on Indian weavers and artisans, Boltz writes : "and the 
winders of raw silk called Nagaads have been treated with such in- 
justice, that instances have been known of cutting off of their thumbs 
to prevent their being forced to wind silk.” No wonder the histo- 
rian Wilson would exclaim * ''The foreign manufacturer employed the 
arms of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terms. 
This quotation is from Wilson who wrote in 1813. 

The quotation is old history, but the policy of making England 
thrive at the expense of Indian industries still continues unabated, 

14 
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Dnit writes as lateasiooi that “the bread of Indian artisan and 
manufactmer is still leavened with a sense of injustice and no 
statesmen has yet seriously endeavoured to protect, foster and 
revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire would not pemn\ 
*»p t ’ snelf endec: vom, it' ii was made." 

Help To Usher In New Eiu, 

I would now ask the educated men of India to consider if they 
would still stoop to be clothed at the hands of the same Lanca- 
shire in whoso interest our country has been so far degraded and 
jondered destitute Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton- 
goods hang heavily on our bodv ? I utter not these in hatred to 
Lancashire but out > - 1 love 10 the millions who would get a morsel 
of food it vou, educated men, would cease to be clothed by foreigner, 
for vour example will filrr-r down ami help to usher m anew era 
»n our industrial, economic, and also assuredly, in our political life. 

I am afraid, my friends, I have tired out your patience by this 
long and somewhat discursive homily — I beg to be excused — it is 
so difficult to stop when anything touches the heart so neailv, and 
so many issues are raised, Really much of what hm been said 
ought to be unnecessary, tor 1 flatter myself that I am arguing to 
the convinced — and convinced bv one far greater than mvself, not 
merely bv words but bv th- force of his living example That frail 
figure, loin-clothed in Khaddar, eloquent in its very silence, roused 
In lia as by electric thrill, from one end to the other, and moved 
hpr to spare no pains in realising the ideal her great leader had 
place 1 before her. I can only add mv ieeble voice to that soul- 
stirring appeal which ought not to stand m need of any such 
addition. 

As [ conclude, my eyes are turned to the Yerravada gaol— inside 
the iron-hirs of which lies encaged the mortal frame of the patriot- 
si mt of mo lem In lia, the purest and noblest son) that ever drew 
breilh, he who thought out ind p.-e u h * I an, l lived the gospel of 
lulu's salvation. Though to our infinite sorrow and shame his 
m trill iitim still lies there, we know his spirit is ever with us, 
e”’r revlv to rouse us and inspire us whenever we are lapsing into 
meriti May that spirit and that shining example ever le id us on 
in our quest for freedom 1 AIio r we ever be worthy ol our «t,\i f 
Ex-molar' MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAY! 


» 
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FI Its T SESSION OF THE 

All-India Volunteers’ Conference 

{ !U CANADA— 25X11 UiiUEMBMU 1923 

The first All-ludia Volunteers’ Conf erence^asjheld at Cocanada on the 
25th L>ec. 192J, with Pandit Jawohirlal Mehru as the President. Volunteer 
JUelegatee troin the different Provinces were present m large members, end 
ahiun-t ell the leading Congressmen attended end took a large part m 
tue proceedings. £>]. K. Mageswara Rao Pantuiu, Chairman of the Kecep* 
tiou Committee delivered the welcome address in Hindi of which the 
following is a translation : - 

Chairman’s Address 

JirotUeLS, Kashira Seva M<indal,~~ J have gieut pleasure in 
■welcoming you, membeis ol tue Kashtra beva Maudal, to this 
ancient ana historic laud, iaougti the port oi Cccanada is a 
ciwaiioU id iintioh C.ouimeiciul.sm, the Andlua De&a abounds an 
ancient traditions, the common heutago of Aiyan culture. I wish, 
the uonuur ui welcunaiu 0 you, the arcLaieets ui new ind a, had 
lancu onwoiuuet biiuuideis winch cou id nave bonne lesponsibniuea 
along with honoui. taut your welcome to this Gandhinagar is a 
weicome to new Hie and gieai xesponbibiliues. these bimple and 
pencUui btiucLuioa convoy to tatyagiahib Mahatma's meals of 
sex vice and suJivimg. 

iSrodieis, you me living m critical times. Lile- cui rents are 
moving wiui a gieai velocity, bocuii, leligious, pulitii.ai and 
spnnuai upHoaVax is ie shapiiig the vvund. JNew iclea.s ana new Uie- 
Vxxiucb me innug cieeitu. h»0'bneviom, Communism, bociamm, 
comme i cidiibiu, t* ubCiOcibui unu iViiliiaiibm aie only a tew symptoms 
of me vvn.ai.iug uioease wiiiCxi lb ruining human nniu.e. 

While tne uuds aOuve are engaged m re-bLtap.ng the present 
order oi thmga, inet.ii Guos below aie engaged in making frantic 
eliurts to upnolu the old order oi things, the tremendous sacrifices 
made aurmg the world-wide War, and u& consequent suffering have 
not altered the bunion heart, bocm intellectual, political and 
- hgioub domination Has not loosened its grip. Kuiopean nations 
a all]' pu*s ng tneir old g .m . f' .-Ja the white nations body 
poiiuc is tutmaufa at xtr somce, the r r-o 0 -.ism ior domination soli 
WI.UMUWWC-W ji ’>h- misery to millions oi p^opl=i. 
are ladle to set their own house m ora r cannoL hope tc set 
another's house in order, buli-mteiesi and arrogance dominate 
tueir thoughts, and their actions betiay eaUcmsuvSs v o L.ina& 
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and sufferings. The blind worship of power and mammon has 
brought into operation new spirit and new modes of action to save 
the world from impending agony, ihe West is suffering iiom 
egotism and the East is suffering from dejection. 

The worship of brute force and material achievements has 
placed the world under Asura power. The satanic sway which, as 
stated m Bhagawad Geeta, delights in self-glorification, has upset 
the true Dharma. ' Whenever true Dharma fails and false Dharma 
prevails, the latent Spirit rises up and restores true Dharma." 

Our revered patriot Lokamanya Tilak gave this to his country 
as message. s 

Mahatma Gandhi, our guide, friend, leader, and philosopher 
has put into practice Lokamany’s message to lead the nation to 
the promised land. Mahatma] 1 has shown us the way to freedom 
by the Sadhana of non-violent non co-operation which is the right 
key to peace and freedom. This Conference of Volunteers is the 
direct outcome of this new Sadhana which has immense potentia- 
lities to save Bharatvarsha and mankind from the prevailing Asura 
forces. Your trials and temptations as Satyagrahis have shown 
you the necessity of having a disciplined Satyagraha army to free 
Bharatmata from her internal and external shackles m the great 
struggle before her. 

A Grave Situation 

When we contemplate the immensity of our struggle, dejection 
naturally sets in our hearts even as it set m the heait of Arjuna, 
a great and disciplined warrior, on the memorable battle-field of 
Kurukshetra. Arjuna after a great internal stxuggle followed 
Sri Krishna's advice and succeeded in doing his duty. We are con- 
fronted with a grave and unparalleled situation. Interenal differences 
and external repression have paralysed even our normal activities. 
While our activities are checked, our desire for freedom makes us 
impatient in our forward march. 

Our supreme National institution, the Indian National Congress, 
is divided by party feelings. The Bardoh constructive programme 
stands still. Pro-changers and No-changers are still engaged in 
wordy warlare. Differences between Hindus and Mahomed ans, 
B ahmins and non-Br«\mins, are growing wider, Floods, famine, 
plague and pestilence claim thousands of victim >> every year. 
Drunken-ness L on the in create. Ur, leu 'liability ren. tins a bf., 
to social freedom. The gloomy miernal condition , sufficiei t 
to scare away even a brave heart, i he externa, repression 
carries away the htt e hope that is left even in the breve hearts. 
Thousands of Congress workers a: i shut up m prisons under one 
pretext or another by unlawiullaws. Mahatma Gar d hi, the Prince 
of Peace, is inhumanly punished r it his pure love of pt >cr and 
Satyagraha. Keiorms, dyarchy, and Ministerships have strt.igthen- 
the of ihe Bureaucracy. Lcprcasioa w wider and more iq* 
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tensive under refoims tlian beloie. The heaveu-born service is rais- 
ing its standard ol revolt against the Government ot India as its 
lecent evidence before the Ruyal Commission testifies. Mr. Lloyd. 
Geo ig outran kly stated that the steel frame" which d wails Indian 
iieeaom will continue to rule undisturbed lor yeais to come. Under 
these depressing cncumstances, the struggle lor Swaiajya is bound 
to be arduous and prolonged. 1 o engage ourselves and win victoiy in 
this internal and external struggle, tne time has come lor organising 
our IS ational resources. 

Need for Volunteer Organisation. 

Mahatmaji has said tlm Swarajya is to be v. on by our own 
efforts. Swarajya can not drop beiore us as a g»lt euner from the 
Gods or from the bureaucracy, but swarajya can be easily won when 
people earnestly devote their lives to tne service ol Jaharatmata. 
Mahatmaji uplmcd politics lruxn the sordid selfish plane to a tiuth- 
ful and spiritual one. lhe ume lor "three clays glorification'* is 
over and the time for service and sacniice has begun, lliis new 
ordeal, though it scared away many a uongiessmau iiom its ranks, 
has cieated an army oi batyagiahis who have consecrated their lives 
for the services of the motheiland. i J ast expenence has shown that 
out of the heteiogenous mass ol Congressmen, iL is neiLhei desirable 
nor possible to create a homogenous army ol Satyagrahi soldiers, 
owing to varying ages and temperaments. I he time has come for 
creatiug active and efficient voluntary organisations throughout the 
country. 

Mahatmaji placed great hopes m volunteers and expected great 
things lrom them. He enjoined on thun rigid sell -discipline and the 
observance ot non-violence to make the movement useiul to the 
country. Some congressmen insisted lrom the beginning un the 
relaxation ot discipline enjointd on 1 he volunteers, but Mahaimaji 
instinctively feit the danger and lem&ted tne temptation, h veins 
Bombay, Madras, and Ghauri-Lhauia proved the mahatma's wisaom. 
impatiex. and superficial critics may blame Mahatmaji for weakness 
but batyagrahis who understand ms noble purpuse cannot attribute 
his abandonment of Civil Disobidience programme to his weakness. 
Mahatmaji had seen cleat ly danger aheau m those events and 
tipped tne campaign. It is regrettable that veteran leaders like 
Lala Lajpat Kru should lau to see Mahatmaji’s greatness when he 
abandoned tne oaty- aha campaign. No good will result from 
pursu ig this subject further. Uur present purpose s to prepare 
the country to attain Swarajya by all peaceful and legitimate means* 

Lesson of Chauri-chaura and Nagpur. 

Events at Chauri-Chauia exposed the elects m vomateef 
organisations and Volunteers. The Nagpur flag-fight and the Akau 
•success brought out the merits of the volunteer organisations and 

v *uate«F». Even is successful campaigns, as tfaitfifcsFi 
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beorctary to this Ouuicreiiuc, pomts out, bettei discipline is required 
iruin tne Volunteer^ on the tiue basis oi i\cn-\'ioionce and sacufice. 

Unique Ideals of Indian Yolunxeeus 
T he Volunteer movement is an ohshoot oi wcsieiu Aiiiitansin. 
In free countries wiieie eutistriptiun is disliked, voluntary system 
oi service is adopiud. lu dependent countnes like India, even 
tuts voiunta.y training u not pus&ioie, as the loteigu power has no 
trust in tile people. luum tbe beginning oi the Indian .National 
Congtess, volunteers have been rendering invaluable services to 
the iNationax cau.e, Wita thu adoption oi seli-rehance and Non- 
violent iMju-uroperation as the guiding poucy oi the Congiess, 
tne metiioda and ideals at voluntary oigansations inive under gono 
complete change. When the wave oi iNon-co-opeiation was at its 
heigut, tiiousunds oi Congiess and Khilaiat Volunteers joined the 
movement and tendered vaiuaoi -.ei vices to the counuy But the 
bd&x principle oi oatyagraha wh.ch is the ioundation ior Non- 
vioiciu Non-cj-opeiatiou has not been giaspcd by the volunteers, 
'truth, Non-violence and sacrifice requue couiage and patience to 
to oe piactised, in tuu confirm between Div ne and Asuia iorces 
though Ultimately victory is bound to be on the side oi Divine 
iorcej, Asuia iorces ate st.fi swaying the world, in tins conflict 
ior tupremacy between brute ioice and soul-loice, between enjoy- 
ment and surtermg, between Western and Eastern 1 Samskar ’ 
(cultures), Bnarata-putras aie destined to play a leading pait. 

MaH VLMAJ/& iiXAMl’LTt 

The ciViiic exjLinpie ui i»ia,u-itm> 'i*s ..eu saciificw Lac Umniphed 
ovei tnu.e-iuice. \Vjuiie niahdkinaji s> lian ouv^y is Licked up wit.iia 
the wails oi Yerrawaua ^aii, m* Aiiua pwxvau *» Llnough^UL me 
Wurid. Aiaua inaji nas 'MiviCdtcu Humanity at the b^r oi ut world. 
Adahattuaji iCuuaa Co'd^’ us tne lot. ihusu no.a ; q tut world, tils 
spiitt piuulu»iUo if' cteiu a tiiumpU. tnwhaulan’, x'ta message is lo- 
dtiCitfu in xVianutUiaJ l s pCiou ^ 0.1 LXuuipl . » »v jisc t mes and more 
severe tna.a are yot ui Cnino, A'uu) r a Vujapai ana dr Lave co 
ulie. then tnoum i, uuii'ai < 0 «? od saci'uico u. mo «,o wmi v ctoiy m 
tne u ieai struggle, a. mdunurji nas UoiaxusLiuieU u> tue au»iu uy hie 
tu tiering me way to suc-eoa. Uc.uy batyagtauls in tins Uah ha ve 
um riaKeu cum p.igrnnago wufc ;,iiui ueteiminaiioii to ioilow 
jaauacauji s example, to no tucu uu*y tuiough suficiing and 
sacrifice. iVlost Ox you nave fai Loiud iur the cause o* Non-Cu-opera- 
uoi . iai movement has CLaiigeu its cutuuotc., iho mutei ml 
ba--i oi the movement i a changed into suuitmd basi~. xhi inatenai 
ideals oi edi-assertiua an., te u pir iUuu a.e turned id,.. ■ soL-eUdec- 
ment and beii-su* :nuet. thousands ofiemj tnemselvos ao viuams 
at tne alter ot truth and right. Your expeuence the co u tr^'s 
supreme need emphasise the imperative duty ot pac:.i.g uie national 
Volunteer e*L‘&n*»aUGii on truly national auu petuiiiuoat iouxma'’ 
tiona. 
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Mahamarit has shown the world the way to divine inheritance 
which is real Swaraiva. Bharata Samskara is favourable to guide 
11s to that «nal +hrnus?h ^atyaaraha The anc'ent Samskara which 
has coven birth to Buddha, Dadhichi, Ar]nna, and Bhee e hma, bag 
Immense potentialities to create thousands of Satvagrahis in this 
ancient Spiritual land, ^el {-control, self-denial and self-sacrifice 
are true paths to salvation. These d'vine virtues have to be 
developed bv regular training and organisation. Yon are privileged 
to live in eventful times and work under the spiritual inspiration of 
Mahatma Gandhi to work nut our destiny. Youth is th* spring- 
time of life, full of prnm-v, hope, idealism, and enthusiasm for 
action. The sacred and difficult duty of cn»atm» New *ndia rests 
with von. the flowers of Bharatamata Tn the words of Sree Krishna, 
von an* the inheritors of the Divine Kingdom. Mahatma Gandhi 
has •shown the path to "Divine Kingdom through suffering and 
sacrifice Awake, arise, nrfnuise and act to fulfil the call of the 
Motherland and follow the footsteps of Mahotmajii 

Under the wise and en f hnsi->stie guidence of our devoted 
patriot, Sri nt Pandit fowaharlal Nehrnji may the Divine Powers 
crown the proceedings of this Conference with harmony and success ! 


The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawshirlal Nehru then delivered his address in Hindi of which the 
following is a translation 

A Private to the Front 

T thank von for the honour you have done me and the confi- 
dence von have reposed in me in choosing me a* the President of 
this Conference Yon have embarked on a great venture full of the 
promise pf high endeavour and noble achievement and it was fitting 
that you chose a Captain wise in leadership and capable of guiding 
you aright Pint sometimes it happens that the captain is otherwise 
engaged and circumstances force an ordinary soldier to the front and 
in mv case, events and circumstances not unknown to you, have put 
nn humble worker in this presidential chair T bow +0 your decision. 
But T come to yon as a mere soldier and not as an officer Perhaps 
rrpnT' of von are not awa r e that venrs ago T was a member of the 
Officer's Training Corps in nvv * , chool in Fng’and But I ended mv 
career in +he territorial armv of En^and as *1 nriva+e and was pot 
even awarded a«v bndee or other s'gn of distinction during mv two 
vears service in it. As a private, then, I come to von and Peek vour 
indulgence. 
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** We meet here to-day to consider how we can make ourselves 
more fit to serve nur country and hasten the dav of her liberation. 
We meet as soldiers of freedom and must be men of action rather 
than of words. I «hall endeavour to set an example in this respect 
by being as brief and business-like as possible in the address 

The problem before us is to organise a body of disciplined volun- 
teers who will serve their country and be prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves at the altar of freedom. Our thoughts naturally go to the 
volunteer organisations of t^e other countries and we seek guidance 
from them. Specially do I think of the Irish volunteers and the part 
they took in the struggle for Irish freedom We should profit by the 
experience of others but we must not forget that there is really not 
much in common between us and msuv of the western volunteer 
organisations. That analogy of the Irish volunteers is a dangerous 
one and we can profit more bv avoiding their method 6 '' and mistakes 
than bv copying them The very foundation of our movement 
for freedom is non-vio’ence and any volunteer organisation that is 
to render effective senrce to this movement must have non-violence 
for its basic principle. 

The Weakness and Strength of the Organisation 

We have had volunteers for many years, volunteers in the 
Congress, volunteers for social work. Thev worked for a while and 
then returned to their business. Then came non-co-operation and 
more permanent groups of Congress and Khilafat volunteers were 
formed. Their numbers and power grew till Government, anxious 
to check their growth, applied the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and declared them unlawful associations The wonderful response 
of the people to this challenge of Government must be fresh in 
every one’s memory. Large numbers -joined the volunteers and 
braved Government action and many thousands went to iail Even- 
tually for verv weariness Government stopped arresting them. 
But when the official opposition was lessened, the inner weakness of 
our voluntpe- oi ganisiHons became apparent and thev dwindled 
awav, also for wwiaw Tn toss another organised attempt was 
made to enlist volunteers and the triumph of v agpur redeemed 
ereatlv the want of success in manv parts of the country Thi°, in 
brief, is the story of our volunteers ami even these few lines will 
have made clear to us our stren >th and ou v weakness. 

Our Past Record 

Volunteers can be of manv kinds, but T take it that in 
this Conference w<“ mean bv a volunteer a person who has 
the qualities of a soldier Bv the very nature of our struggle 
he must be non-violent. But in all other respects he must 
resemble the good soldier He must be prepared to face danger 
courageously and to sacrifice himself necessary. He must be 
fit and disciplined and must obey his officers’ commands. We 
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have seen in the past how thousands of our young men bravely 
laced suffeing and few of us can doubt that thousands would spring 
up again when the call comes. We have also seen how utterly lacking 
in discipline our volunteers were and how our movement suffered 
because of this want of discipline The fault was not theirs. We 
paid litt e heed to discipline or drill and spent our time and •mergy 
in exhortations and appeals. We forgot that courage without discip- 
line is of little avail and a body, however brave, is powerless before 
a trained armv Our object was not to have a body of trained 
volunteers. We merely wanted to create an atm sphere of s^nfice 
and to infuse cou age into many of our nerveless brothers We suc- 
ceeded wouderfu'ly in our endeavour, but this success wmi'd have 
been even greater and more lasting if our people had been disci- 
plined. 

Need for Training and Discipline 

We have thus made no proper effort so far to have real 
volunteers and the first question for us to determine is whether 
we require trained and disciplined men who will act like soldiers 
or whether we want brave but untrained men to face suffennj: and 
go to jail. Are we aiming at sending people to j ul to vindicate 
our National honour as we did in Nagpur in 1921, or are we desirous 
of training our people first and afterwards, whenever occasion a ises, 
to offer them for iail or any other service ? The difference between 
these two methods is material, although perhaps it m-iy not appear 
so. I would strongly recommend that we should choose i-he latter 
course and make every effort to have a trained v*’ 1 an teer corps. 
Without this training our strength will be wasted and our courage 
will bear little fruit Above ev rytbmg we must concentrate on 
this training and having given this training, we shall have fitter 
men and women for constructive work and civil disobedience. If 
this view commends iiseli to this Conference and trainmg and 
discipline are to be made our first objective then it is desirable 
that we should ofler thi 3 training to as large a number of people as 
possible, for the training will make them bet er citizens anil more 
capable servints of the M itherland I woul 1 put as few obstruc- 
tions in their way as possible. Out of their number I would suggest 
that volunteers be chosen for constructive work and civil disobe- 
dience and they must take the Congress volunteer pledge before 
they undertake any responsible work, 

The Question of Control. 

The second important question which this Conference will have 
to consider is what relation the volunteer organisation should bear to 
the Congress. I think that there is little doubt that the volunteers 
cannot be independent of the Congress. It would be difficult for the 
movement to succeed without the fullest support from Congress-men 
and eyen if it happened to prosper there would always be danger of 
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friction and conflict. Tbe volunteer organisation should therefore 
be subordinate to the Congress and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or Working Committee should lay down the policy and 
guide the movement. It is also clear to me that it will be d iffi cult 
to maintain discipline amongst tbe volunteers if District and Town 
Congress Committees are continually interfering with the organisa- 
tion. I would suggest that the Provincial Congress Committees 
should guide and control the Volunteer Organisation in their pro- 
vince, but in that no subordinate committee should be em- 
powered to interfere. I feel that in any event the work of organi- 
sing volunteers must of necessity be largely provincial, and it is 
fitt ! ng that the P. C. Cs should have a say in it. At the same time I 
am clear that an effective A.1' -India co-ordination will be necessary if 
once a strong and efficient volunteer organisation is to be created 
in India For this pu<pose an All-India Board for Volunteers should 
be anp anted. The Board will act in accordance with the directions 
given by the Working Committee of the Congress. This arrange- 
ment w ’1 keep the Volunteer organisation under the Congress 
and wit' at the same time avoid undue interference with their 
interml management or discipline. As the Board and the Provincial 
Congress Committee are both subordinate to the A. I. C. C., there 
is no rea on why there should be any friction between the two. 
The volunteers will of course work in towns and districts in co- 
operation with the town and district committees. 

I have had my brief say. The whole lesson of the past three years 
teaches us that discipline is essential for us and without it we can 
ha dlv hope to succeed. Most of our weaknesses can be traced to our 
lack of discipline. I feel sure that if this Conference results in an 
organised attempt to train or discipline our people it will do the 
greatest service to the cause of freedom. Our a kali brethren are 
to-day riving us an example of an effective action on non-violent 
lines. They are brave and self-sacrificing. Their real strength is their 
dscipline. Let us profit bv this example for a year and more. 
Many of us have engaged ourselves in debate and argument to the 
detriment of much of other work. We who aspire to be soldiers 
should have little to do with wordy warfare and as members 
of this Conference or as Volunteers should concentrate on 
the issues before us and leave high matters of policy to other times 
and halls. Let this be a brotherhood of service which all who love 
India and desire to see her free can join. Our beloved leader is 
in jail and the glorious spirit he infused in us has dwindled and 
grown less. Our eyes wander from the goal, and our feet falter, but 
the dark days have passed and work again beckons us Some of the 
omens may still appear unpropitious. But let us remember that 
the noble Retcor, Kmg Priam's son, as he sallied out on the plains 
of Troy to fight the mighty Achilles, being urged by his brother to 
bow to unfavourable omens and retreat, replied: “ One Omen is best 
to fight for opr country”. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Loyalty to .’Iahatma Gandhi 

"lhe Volunteers assemtued in this Comerence pay their loyal 
homage to their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and declare then 
firm determination to tollow the programme of non-violent non- 
co-operation as laid down by him". 

Sj. H. N. Singh Congratulated 

“This first All-India Vnlunteeis Conference pays its due respect 
to the great satyagrahi Sjt. Hridaya JNarayan Singh who .sacrificed 
his hie m JNagpur jail m vindication of the honour of the National 
flag." 

Srimati Sarojini Devi next moved 

Training of Volunteers 

“This Conference feels the supreme necessity of training and 
disciplining the volunteers m older to enable them to offer civil dis- 
obedience at any time and to help in the carrying out oi the cons- 
tructive piogramme, aDd this Conference requests the Congress to 
recognise tne Ali-india Volunteers Or^aniSctaon and help it .n its 
woik witn sucu financial help it can render it." 

In doing so, she em phased in Urdu at gieat length the imme- 
diate necessity for this organisation. Iheir oDject was to take an 
active part in civil ciisoLudience ana not to leimeut any v 10 cnee. 
A spirit of stnci, 'ip ue would be cieateu among them anu toe 
organisation would be under the aegis of the Congress, JLne volun- 
teers should always be prepared to sacrifice tbeir lives in the service 
of their country, their only weapon being non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. The volunteers would carry out ad the mandates 01 the 
Congress. 

S]t. Hansarvottama Kao seconding the resolution in Te*u c u 
said tna<. the Vuiunieurs were to be sufficiently trained for naliutu! 
woik. lhey desireu to help the Congress and were in no way 
a rival organisation to it. they therefore icqucsied recognition at 
the hands of the Congress, 

The uesolution was further supported by Pandit Mohanlalji 
Chathurvedi, Dr. Kitchlew and Devi Maoroji, the grand daughter of 
Dadabhoi Naoroji, and carried. 

A Provisional Board was then form zd and empowered to confer 
with the Congress and discuss their draft scheme with them. 



FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Students’ Conference 

U0UAXADA-301H DKCKMBhli 1928 

The fourth Ail-lndia Student’s Conference was held on the 
30ih Dec, in the Congress Bandal under the presidency of 
Mr. C. R Das, 

Mr. K. Venkat Rao (B.A. of Gujrat National University who 
had undergone one year's imprisonment) m welcoming the delegates 
to the Comerence said that the first achievement to the ciedit oi the 
Students' Conlerence was the mental revolution created m the minds 
of youugiuen. He conceded that the programme ol boycott had lailed 
bui the principle was alive and would be alive as long as Indians 
were not a tree nation. The Ccnlerence must consider whether those 
who boycotted educational institutions and those who had not could 
amicably arrive at a common programme of work. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. C R Das, in hi> extempore addre&ss, deplored the absei.ee through 
illaesi of Pr.ncpai Gidwam, and said in the coui*>e of his speech 

"You call upon me to give you some assistance and guidance as 
to how tne stuueiic community should go with reierence to this 
movement, i can only give you something which is nearest to my 
heart to-day. I can tell you what I led. about Swaraj and what 
p«u'u the students should play in this great battle. 

What is Swaraj 

The other day in the Subjects Committee (Cungioss) onto: my 
frieu.ls moved an amendment to tile Congiess creed. He wantc ' to 
define Swaraj . The amendment was to this effect that instead oi the 
word ‘S.varaj" you should have "Swaiaj, that is, independence.” 
It struck me at once that that was a surrender of Swaraj . 

1 think I cannot tell you what Swaraj is without m the fiist place 
making it periectly clear that the word independence by itself cannot 
and ought not to uefire the noble ideal which lies behind the word 
“Swaraj What is independence? it is a negative virtue. You 
may have indeperdmee to-morrow if the British people leave India 
and yet j .a may be far away from the goal of Swaraj. You may 
have Monarchy m India. Would you call it Swaraj? I venture to 
think it is n < a Swaraj. It is because wc have fallen awav from 
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our high ideals, that we have confused the ideal independence with 
the real ideal of Swaraj . 

Swaraj is not independence. Swaraj is something higher than 
independence. Swaraj is dependence, but Swaraj is dependence on no 
foreign thing but on your self. It may be that you cannot get Swa- 
raj without securing independence but independence is not Swaraj. 
You want independence to enable you to develop Swaraj. 

To-day I make my position perfectly clear. “Swadhmata” 
which to-day we understand to be liberty has got to be understood. 
Swadhmata is not liberty ; it is not freedom. It is the same thing 
as “Swaraj’' — dependence on the self, that is to say, yourself — your 
national self. It is your genius, is your temperament, is the one variety 
upon which you stand, and the goal of the Indian nation is to develop 
that temperament, to develop the genius, to stand in the light 
ol that gemus, to represent itself in all its glory, that is, not to 
confuse with the vulgar ideal of independence. Always remember 
that the very step which leads to independence is also the step which 
leads to Swaraj. Independence without the ideal of Swaraj is noth- 
ing. It is not worth tile trouble. 

Import Ol Mahatma’s Message 

You will find that the whole programme, that the whole message 
oi Gandhi centies round this ideal of Swaraj. I shall place m a few 
words what 1 have undeistood from that message. The central idea 
of this message is non-violence and non-co-operation. Let us consider 
these two things m connection with the ideal ol Swaraj . 

Will independence give you non-violence or has violence 
even m the hisiory ol the world given Swaiaj ? I venture think it 
does not, nowhere in the history oi the world. Take lor instance the 
Italian and the Russian revolutions. The Erench revoluuon meant 
the transler of power lrom one section to another. Even to-day 
France is fighting for Swaraj because it has followed violence as the 
ideal. 

The ideal of non-violence is a great achievement of Mahatma* 
The pioof of the validity oi this liberty will be offered to the whole 
world. The history of revolutions will take a new turn, that is, the 
revolution through which we are passing at the present day. 

People complain of the conquest of India — physical conquest or 
cultural conquest ol India— by tne West. To my mind there is noth* 
mg so humiliating as to feel that we are not following the ideals 
which we are bound to represent to the world. Whenever we are 
speaking and whenever we are thinking, we are not thinking of the 
ideals which are at once the glory and duty to our country, but the 
ideals which are foreign to our mind. We are talking of parlia- 
mentary experience, cheAs and counter-checks, of constitutional 
liberties, which have no application to the history of India. In 1927 
i<?r the first time the Indian people were thinking of a constatutioa^ 
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I remember what wealth o f learning was bestowed on"it. In the 
Calcutta Congress speaker after speaker spoke on the various 
constitutions of the West. 

As I shall say always, what India wants is not tire constitu- 
tion of any nation or any country. India wants the right of building 
up her own constitution, which in time will be known and admired 
and worshipped . That is the Swara] . A word came from America, 
everybody spoke oi ‘.‘self-determination." We are charmed by the 
phrase. May I point out to you that the western conception oi self- 
determination oi nations is altogether a false conception ? It may be 
true to their culture. It is not the self determination of the Indian. 
How was it applied in the West ? They have called meetings and 
by the show oi hands is self-determination arrived at. 

It is not for the show of force but it is different altogether, and 
that is, that everything be determined by your genius, by your own 
temperament, and your Sadhana. Hot that every human being 
should meet on one day and proclaim the system of Government 
which they want. It must evolve out of their own consciousness 
which is theirs to represent to the whole world. That is self-deter- 
mination and that is Swaraj. 

Violence Gives Birth to Autocracy 

You find that Swaraj is possible with non-violence. Violence is not 
desired to bring Swaraj, What does it matter whether one autocrat 
or two autocrats rule ? Your House oi Commons to-day is a house 
of autocrats. The French legislature is a Legislature of autocrats. 
If the labourers strike, the soldiers shoot them down. This has 
been followed m England, is this Swaraj ? 

The ideal of centralization is a military ideal. The ideal of dis- 
cipline is a military discipline. W'hat the world wants is not the 
shitting of militarism irom the soldiers, not the discipline where 
ordtus are to be followed, but the discipline which is be n in 
you. That is the only discipline upon which civilization can stand. 
Following orders— how long can it go ? It can go on till you become 
weary and revolution breaks up. What follows is a thirst for blood. 

"1 warn you", Deshbandhu continued, " that following oi these 
foreign ideals is to create violence. Let Swaraj be established on 
that foundation which can only be done m the villages. Ask every- 
one to cater for themselves, to live on themselves. Do not kill them, 
lwant the living out oi myseL. i hate in central organisation 
We have not much oi tins centralization. I always have been a 
rebel against that constitution, i want to do good tc my province. 
1 will not br "ushed by the central organisation even of the 
National Congress," 

The Self Ideal of Nationalism 

The sell-ideal oi nationalism is a German r 1 rvelopment, something 
antagonistic to the English development. God manifests himseU 
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a variety of forms, W© are not the same, yet we are the same. 
Much has come out and expressed itself in two different forms. 
Temperaments are different ; how can I attain my salvation if I 
follow your tamperament ? — that is the meaning of the Geeta : " do 
not follow the religion of another" 

Taken as individuals you are different to me, I am different to 
you. If you represent yourself and not misrepresent me, and if I 
represent myself, we develop that one power of humanity. Man is 
eternal, the nation is eternal, humanity is eternal, and eternal is God 
because all these different forms of diversity are the manifestation of 
God If your politics are based upon this fundamental truth then, that 
politics is not Indian which wiU turn out the British from the 
country. I shall be no party to it. Turn out the British because 
they are hindering our life. In the whole of our heart 
let us be Indians. We will not be ruled by foreign ideals and foreign 
liberties. We wish to stand, we wish to grow, in our own lives- In 
the garden you find flowers of many kinds. The flowers are the 
same and not the same. You can not improve the rose by trving 
to make it a lilv Why can't you? because they are diverse. Yet 
the whole of them put together is the beauty of the garden. Live 
for yourself, live for the society, for the nation, and the nation for 
humanity. Those who want to represent themselves have no clash of 
principles, but when they misrepresent there is clash. The nation 
that does not represent itself insults God and humanity. Let us 
live together if it says, 'brother, we have got a right to live as you. 
Let us not appropriate what is vours.” Men mav represent them- 
selves and men may grow to their full stature. Non-co-operation 
is this. I claim for this doctrine 

Need of Non-Co-Operation 

It is impossible to live without N. C O An individual cannot 
grow without N. C. O. and cannot co-operate with humanity unless 
in the first place he gets rid of what is violent and things which drag 
him down, which prevent him from growing I have read in books 
that the very first thing to utter mantras is to take your mind away 
from what is against you from the religious point of view. An indivi- 
dual cannot develop without this. Apply this idea to the nation. 
A nation must first non-co-operate with all the forces which are 
weighing her down, because unless the nation grows, the nation 
does not contribute to and co-operate with humanitv at large. 
If you want to co-operate with the British Government, we can. 
only do so by surrendering ourselves and by denying to ourselves 
what God has given us. The ideal of co-operation needs true things, 
not co-operation which means surrender. The poet of Bengal 
described goats which were sacrificed as to co-operate with the 
master. British Government and we are co-operating just as tb<* 
gpats with the master by surrendering ourselves. I am. speaking . ojf, 
higher CO -operation. Our contribution to humanity is not 
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tmless you non-co-opera to. That is the spiritual doctrine, that is 
the political doctrine. Spirituality demands that every nation must 
live, mast fulfil its truth. This system of Government must 
be removed. Self-purification demands that you should remove 
your hand from this machinery as you, Hindus and Muham- 
madans of India, are now doing. To purify yourself you must take 
your hands off from the machinery You have to suffer. Without 
suffering no nation grows, no individual glows. No nation on the 
surface of the earth can evei grow to its full height unless it is 
willing to non-co-operate, The soul of India cries out for its represen- 
tation. The soul of India lies bleeding unless she represents herself— 
she cannot stand before the world and say " I am one.” Let the 
Indian nation live its lile The difference of opinion between myself 
and other brothers is this The Councils, the law courts, and the 
educational institutions arrest mv growth l chum to be entitled 

to break them asundei, to demolish them, to destroy them this is a 

price of constructive work. I claim by the Divine light to break 
the chains to destroy these things of evil. I repeat, the greatest 
•piece of constructive work that lies beiore India is the destruction 
of the bureaucracy. The ideal requires and demands that not one 
student should remain in the Government institutions to-dav. 
Those that remain shall admit that thev aie there because of their 
weakness. Let all the students take part in the glory of the battle. 

This ideal of non-co-operation calls upon students to leave 
Government Educational Institutions. I know of students m Bengal 
who have been turned out ol their houses by their parents because 
they left Government schools and eu leges Siiame tu those parents j 
who have turned out <heir children and shame on myself that 1 
could not prevent it although 1 saw it with my own eyes (here Mr. 

’ Das broke in tears). Continuing Mr Das said " if you have not got 
the courage to non-co-operate, assist those who have non-co- 
nperated. If you take two morsels of food give one to your bruthe» 
You have got many opportunities of serviee during the vacation 
months. You cm go to villages and educate the people, teach them 
in the management of villages, and above all teacii them how to 
Spin and weave m this silent way. You can help India to achieve 
'Swaraj.*’ 


» 
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The Moderates’ Meeting 

The Moderate Party after sustaining a heavy defeat at the last 
elections in November throughout India had fa 1 Jen into a deep 
depression from which it seemed as if it could hardly rise. Tiic 
fall of Sir Surendranath in the Ca'cutta polls, coming iinme lur.jly 
after the disastrous defeat of Mr S R. Das by the Swaraj^t?* 
sounded, as many believed, the death-knell of the Indian M a 
The great stalwarts of the Party were one by one unseated. in. 
Bombay the Elucation Minister, Dr R. P Pranjpye was cniQj'ru'l; 
Sir Chimanlal Setalval and Mr. Kamat chared the same late; c«.i a.- .ha 
U. P, Mr Chintamam. The defeat of Mr Hndav N Kunxru in the 
TJ. P., though backed by the gi cat name of Pt. Malaviya, v/as a 
hopeless portent for the Moderates. In Madras, Mr. Seshagirl Ivor 
was defeated and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer entered the Assembly turn ugh 
the back-door of nomination. Everywhere the Swarajists ware the 
heroes of the hour, and won seat after seat with increcU table 
rapidity as against men of the 2\Ioderate party. 

Before all this the Moderates following in the wake of tlwir 
leaders fell into utter disorganisation . This was reflected in a large 
measure in their annual meeting at Poona held in the X mas week. 
Not more than 430 delegates from all over India attended. 
The lack of animation, except when the subjects committee con- 
sidered the boycott of the Empire Exhibition, extended even to 
the juvenile part of the audience, among whom the khadi jacket and 
the Gandhi cap were by no means rare. It was symptomatic of the 
extremely limited appeal that the Liberal Paity and its work make 
to that overpoweringly large section of the population whote 
characteristics are ardent spirits, love of humour and abounding 
energy. The attendance from other provinces than Bombay was not 
large, the Punjab, Behar and Bengal being totally unrepresented. 
Not a word of explanation was heard of this abstention on the part 
of these provinces, one of which boasts of having been the b’rth 
place of moderation in politics. Madras did not send its weightiest 
representatives, while the absence of the Bombay stalwarts, in 
spite of the nearness of Poona, cannot be explained on any ground 
except the existence of some deep-rooted cause of dis-union. It 
has been stated that these kept aloof even from the combined 
demonstration of all political parties which took place a few months 
ago in Bombay in connection with the Kenya decisions. 

The whole attention of the Liberal Federation was concentrated 
on the Kenya question, as the two grea*- personalities, Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who dominated it had made the_ Kenya 
Indians' problem their very own. While the Indian National 
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Centre?* *t Cocanada wag deliberating on the consolidation of the 
poiltiur. o£ Indians in their own home, the Liberal Federation waa 
t-ngege 1 in discussing the position of Indians abroad, in Kenya and 
other Dominions and British colonies. The reason for this is to 
ns sought in the fact that Sir Tej Bahadur Saprq, the President, 
was corning fresh from England after a strenuous fight for the 
Jysava Indians in the last Imperial Conference. The turn that 
'd3 Bttfssi'm hal taken m England could not but have made a 
listing impression on him, for it was a humiliation which the 
mister moderate could not swallow. Mr. Sastri's attitude can be 
>?jt jul^elin. a frank statement that he made before a public 
nunpu? a* Bangalore on the evo of the Poona meeting. This was 

first' nnpirtant political pronouncement that Mr. Sastri 
nude immediately after his long convalescence of some three 
fionthi at Bangalore The occasion was the publication early in 
December last of the great Kenya Immigration Bill, This speech is 
reproduced below. In the Subjects Committee of the Liberal 
.Federation Mr. Sastri took a bold stand in the matter of boycott 
ot British goods. A resolution to this effect was moved and was 
opposed by the President, but was passed by a majority following a 
strong speech irotn Mr. Sastri. This seemed to threaten a split, but 
in deference the susceptibilities of Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. Sastri agreed 
to drop the resolution from being brought before the open meeting 
• '» ill? Liberal Federation. 

Mr Sastri's Bangalore Speech 

The followii'g i3 the Speech of Mr Sastri referred to above* 
After Some remarks of a personal character, Mr. Sastii turned to 
fci's Dominion tour aud proceeded : — 

Having f -tiled and not, as some of you said, succeeded in the 
mission entrusts 1 to me, I feel like a person who has fallen from a 
high estate. You gave me a great comnrssion. I went forth know- 
ing that it was difficult, knowing too that many osher stronger and 
waver fighter tor India's cause gladly avoided it. 1 knew that I 
,r.f u’d fail. But I undertook the task, because I knew that my 
v.luits would not matter, that perhaps through my failure somebody 
&»tef me wou d be enabled to build up a success that you and your 
children cf the fu'u-e might really cherish as one of India's achieve- 
ments within the Empire. 

Kenya Lost, Everything Lost 

Ia u’t expect me to go fully into the recent history of this Kenya 
afh-A But yon w* 1 forgive me it 1 make a few observations which 
i Ccu.uoi keep baric in ibi, my first public speech, after an enforced 
but temporary retirement, Well, “Kenya lost, everything lost" 
You have bi-eu reminded cf lhat expression of mine more than once 
i'.;w evening. I ready feel that in this case of Kenya, a good deal 
i- n-ii-id n*i of vital >mpox lance to the whole future history at this 
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country. It is difficult for me to speak with moderation upc n h sub- 
ject touching so deeply, not merely our intei estn, but our pr.de 0.5 
Indian citizens. I will, however, forbear to use language 'bat might 
seem to abuse the hospitality of an lnd.an State, but certain ol'ser 
vations I must make on this occasion. 


The Real Inwardness ok the Arrtra 

Some one said that the history of this Kenya behov'd nrg’H hi 
read in a public document. Believe me, friends, if ycu w* h to 
know the real inwardness of this affair, do not pay any alte *roa 
to that fuliginous document which they call the White Pape . 
It does not contain the true history at ah. I be ac ua’. tdets 
at the bottom of the case will not b* found in the di=cu^;i'jr.'i 
that ensued in Parliament, they will not found in the res- 
pectable newspapers of Great Britain, they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory that rraiked the 
proceedings of the last lmpeiial Conferen;e, No reference ha^ ber,i 
made in these solemn papers to the fact that the British Cabinet 
gave this decision because the white yeople in Kenya threatened 
rebellion. I do not say that the British Cabinet got inimidated. T 
do not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank from a tiial of 
Strength with such a petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi. 
That is not my meaning, but those who aie responsible for the c c i> 
duct of the Empire to-day did shrink from a etrvgrle "itli thitr own 
countrymen ; if they ventured to put forward a regi..u»;, tl.a regi- 
ment would refuse to act. That was the secret of the whole thiug. 

They were angry with me 

The White Paper discusses the question as if on its me. its a,.. I 
oil Its previous history. No refeience, however, ig made 'ell-: » 
subject. When I, caring only for truth and for India's hcLOU'" 
mentioned it for the first time to a public audience, th yy all seem-'.,' 
aghast. They seemed to think that I was giving uttetance to sntiU'» 
thing which ought to be bidden from the public gaze. They w<. T t, 
evidently not proud of the transaction. They certainly wire -my 
angry with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles. Members cd 
Parliament, those who were glad any time to welcome me in tun 
street and shake hands with me as fellow-citizens, all thought tbit 1 
had been guilty of a sin of the most grievous description, mush bke 
the sensitive uaughter-in-law m a family, who harms' re re ver] * 
beating from the husband, smarted under it no doubt, but f"v nvvrc 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been lookinr r-n. 
The British Cabinet and the public of London were not sc ssl'zur-d 
of their having yielded to fear and inflicted grievous wrong n> 
India, They were far mote angry because I had taken the woiU 
into my confidence. 
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Wc OirGIIT TO HAVE a Different Government 

At*.1 r.*.w, whai aro our tie crdeis dong ? Ire Government of 
I- i. nil lo\onr ‘o ihem ntc' d by us 1o the very end of the 
r- t.! - iii pvf. c *7 liuj, they cave uj '.very imai sup >'rt ihcy 
C *>’•• Ii.it 'i 1 >’n th<- r rri- for talk l*.d gone aud th- time for 
s< i i; . ' t >, > t - , . . . 1 i * ,i \ > '-<*n v- ''il'oi.-*! ,h<> B'l.i h 

C.i.'U.J.. ulet', li 1 uO . iU tLludlemsd lcbeiUUU, \vO SiiUUid a,t lCu,St 

th e:den a little tronb'c, v/hen the time had come to say that-, our 
Guvrn'mcnt ne'-c-c-sariiy t brink b\clc— you could not expect the 
agfntss of the Bn’ish Cabinet to take up that attitude. Then, let 
me t<r’i you for the first time more vividly than ever, for the first 
time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if we were to wm our way 
in the world, we ought to have a different Government altogether. 
Wiiat is the state of things to-day ? 

The Immigration Bill 

Th* Government of India, m order to hearten us, say: “Now 
that matter is gone, let us not weep over it, because ali is not lost. 
There is the Immigration Bill com-ng on. We will discuss it 
threadbare, attack a 1 its provisions from A to Z. We will see what 
the Kenya people wi.l do and what the Brit.sh Cabinet will do." 
We are going Certainly to have th ck books filled wiih discussions 
abm* C'au^e A and Exception B and Explan anon C. But 1 assure 
; you tha- it is the case of the young >ad who was bidden to hold a 
\ runaway bu’l bat var ioolisb enough to let the nose rope go and 
“thru luin 1 ? ry n 4 or aU he was worth by its tail. You know what 
V.bouIm happen to that innocent yo«mg adventurer. Well, the people 
°f T iiuh'i and the G w -•inmenc oi !n Pa are in no better case. Whea 

CrfigU Cabinet avowed the Kenya Govnnment to control our 
i* 1 * *iiicr«Ur i n on one pretext or ar.O’her, the case was gone. The 
« f 'Si 5 e h-d hevn sto'eD, you mighr. st*ut the door, bang a hundred 
tirr-^ offer, but you cou’d not recover it by any discussion 
tcweV^r niHictt'cu*, however ably conducted, of the provisions of 
ti,e n Bill. I do Dot say that nobody should care about 

it. I do noi+ say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
for instance, ignast not busy itself with necessary representations to 
the authorises D { Kenya. Let them by all mean9 do so. But the 
es-fcnce of jf^he matter lay heie. When they said that it was neces- 
F.iry to a*’irtiniater Kenya m the interests of the Aftican native and 
that ,i. t ty.'.Qt purrose it migh< be necessary to control immigration, 
as a t. 3 enrr^{jcal frop~sitt'on we had no alternative but to agree, and 
v* y and gladly agree as people long accustomed to 

t t ui»lh*-?ng coa ni of subjection and anxious therefore to help any- 
bo ’v, '’even Ken 3*3 natives, to get back their rights from the white 
a Bw l .°?‘Svrs. We could v. ell agiee to that, and we aid. 
f*'' Lvt the point wss this, that the unhappy African native bad 
s his t;iy futnCs amongst Indians, that the white settler there is a 
land gitlbct, that he is a political tormentor whose one business is to 
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oppiess, to keep down, to make selfish laws, to exact labour from 
poor peop ' i there, to use their energies for his own benefit ; in other 
words, to use the language of one of their accredited spokesmen, 
having stolen the lands of the native the next thing was to steal his 
limbs If immigration was to be controlled, the immigration of the 
whhe man was to be control.cd, and not that of the Indian. 1 hat is 
an attitude that we ought (o have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take :n the matter, I expressed it several times in 
London. I have nothing to conceal and I wilt say that again. But 
there comes the trouble. Do you expect Lord .Reading to say so 
for you ? Do you expect Lord Heading and his Government to sav 
that if immigration has to be controlled, it has to be in the case of 
whites and not of Indians ? Every one of them might feel so, and 
I believe in my heart ot hearts that evey one does feel so but nobody 
dares to say it ; and yet if we are to win in this case, that is the 
thing, however unpleasant, to be said. There again comes a handi- 
cap in our having a Government which can only go a short way in 
championing our rights, which cannot speak the full truth, which 
cannot speak as you and I w»Tild, which cannot tell the British 
Cabinet, "Be impartial, be just if you dare, and tell your own people 
not to do wrong.' 1 

The Elections 

There is another point that is being forced upon my attention , 
However unwilling ! was to recocmse it in such vivid colours in the 
past, I can no longer conceal from myclf tbat without a Govern- 
ment that we co I make and ’’make as free people, we are bound 
to lose m the struggle in future. It is to that threat object that all 
our energies have now to be bent. All talk of moderate cuid 
immoderate, ot extreme and mean in Indivi politics, has now no 
meaning for me. All must unite round tlrs banner of Dominion 
status, and that promptly. What do we hear from the representa- 
tives of British power in India to-day ? I do not envy Lord Reading 
this task. I certainly do not believe that fate has ben excessively 
kind to him in calling upon him, liberal as he is in po'itics, to to 
about the country on the eve of a general election and tell the 
peop’e ; "Your strugg’c-s for an immediate constitutional advance 
v.*i 1 meet wi*h non-possumus. Elect, therefore, people who will be 
content to go on on the present footing." Well, he might say so, 
but the country has decided otherwise. Weak and disunited, 
almost like a Irtby in her politics, India has, it seenrs to ms, at li 
spoken out coldly, I mean through the general elections, India 
has not heeded the wa rn ! ng, which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord 
Reading thought it fit continually to administer to our people. 

Kenya and Anglo-Indians 

Now what do the great people wbe have to ns in all 
these matters esy ? I mt^n the great representatives of the Anglo- 
IndtETi press, tins great representatives af the British ptsss, cr 
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wao, occupying '113 !i and jepon'sibe pos s in the Indian Civil 
Service, continually admonish the Indian patriot on his duty, tell 
young and old alike without any bias or partiality that if we place 
the whole of the Indian finance at their disposal and, perhaps, 
abolish the posts oi Accountant-General and Auditor-General, every- 
thing wou»d go welL with Ind*a. They tell us : u What are you 
doing ? You, people of modern India are not like your forefathers 
at all. Your forefathers talked of Life Everlasting, of the eternal 
round of f Samsara’, of the vanity of worldly effort. Why hurry? 
There is an Eternity before \ ou Did they noc speak of life after 
death? You live Jot ever. Why want equality at once? Wait,” 
Applying this argument to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours in whose good intentions I still have faith of a sort, 
mind you, told me : *' Really you are unreasonable. It is tine 

that there is not perfect equality between your people and mine in 
Kenya. Those fellows have got 11 seats on the Legislative Council 
and have given you 5. Well 1 admit this is an inadequate number, 
Certa'nly it ought to be increased and I am perfectly willing when 
the time comes to give you vote for 6." Who knows ten years hence 
or twenty years hence another enterprising man may come forward 
and tell us we will give you seven, and twenty years after that a 
still moie beneficent-minded statesman may be willing to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 9, so that in about two or three centuries we 
shall reach the figure 11. Now that man was quite sincere. Ho 
thought that it was good enough progtess for the Indian. An Anglo- 
Indian Civilian here told mu ; ” If you want increased Indianis> 
tion, you are now, say about 1 1 per cunt in the Services ; you get it 
raised to 12 or 13 it you please and be done with it. Don't disturb 
us for another generation. ” Well, that is the way they have begun 
to talk to us They do not deny the justice of our case. Only they 
are somewhat disquieted when we wish to lush along at this furious 
rate threatening the peace of India and the safety of the Empire 
but aie willing to agree to ” a more wholesome, better ordered rate 
of progress.” 


x _ The Hardened Briton 

Now I come to the most pathetic part of the whole thing. There 
ar ® Tiome amongst us who believe that, for one reason or another. We 
must our time and obtain our duo, may be more slowly than 
^y* aa,, y we aie suie tuat we sllail get tue thing, let us bo 
JSfwm, at even a slower ra ^e than heretofore. Let me 

I? t a^ at 1 am ond °* those wbo sympathise with this line 
lioS ! a n JSJ have alwa y® spoken lor peaceful and COUSfcitU' 

t 1 bsiieve ' examining my heart as minutely as I 

r oa the s*de of peaceful and constitutional 

that we w.rp J 5 *!™* 6 willing that we should move slowly, provided 
IuTJ v, that our faces were set in the right direction and 
ai * 4 year fey year, we left things behind that were in 
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front and got along to positions which seemed too far off, provided 
that we were sure we were moving and moving ahead. But*' are 
we sure *\ is the whole question. I thought we were. I do not think 
bo any more, and therein lies my apprehension for the future. The 
Englishman having once been generous, is now afraid of his generosi* 
ty. He thinks he has given too much and there is a disposition in 
England which, 1 am thankful, is not universal, but is undesirably 
prominent amongst the Die-Hards and Tories, who now wield the 
destinies of the Empire— there is a disposition a their oart now 
to think that if they cannot actually take back, it is best to keep 
things stationary. You may p'e&d justice, equality and the necessi- 
ty of fidelity to promises end p'edges and engagements. That does 
not touch the haidened Briton when he n bent m safeguarding bis 
vested interests. I have seeo it Justice and eq ialitv, very v«ell» 
fine tbiugs thes=. All homage is due to them and the Englishman 
is ready with h a hemaue rs .vc’l. But if a conflict with hi 6 ! interests 
arises, if without open i-aieiiced denial he ccidd keep off the evil 
day, he would by every mea* s in Lis power. That tnay be human 
nature, and some of you may s?.y w® are no better perhaps. We are 
not anyhow, we have not be^n keeping an Empire, we do not wish 
to preserve rights fctolen from oil.ei peonle. We do not wish to 
aggresi and. therefore, let us speak with our limited ex- 
perience and not test oui selves in any ’'mr-giuary sca’e. The 
t»ial has not come to ua and we may w<*H, therefor*, te‘l the people 
who boast so much abrmt their prirchdcs of justice and human 
brotherhood; “ Keep your encagcrae-nrs like honest *'olk, fulfil your 
promises like just kines, that take their power horn on high and 
must use their power so as to be approved from on high.” That 
we have continually to tell them. 

Vested Interests and British Justice. 

Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for guidance, from 
whom the words that come rae certainly entitled to our respectful 
attention, counsel us in our future struggle to put fivth in the 
sense of justice and right? outness of the British nation. Well, allow 
mo to speak with a little freedom on this part of the subject. The 
sense of justice of the British Nation” is an expression with which 
I am fairly familiar I have used it on countless occasions. I 
know its full meaning,, but I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
Ls a sense of j ushce, I will admit and admit to the full but that 
sense of justice is not easily mobilised every day. You have got 
to stir it up and nothing stirs ii up as the piospect of excitement 
and turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of something being in 
danger, of some vested interests being squashed in the straggle, 
Nothing stimulates the somewhat inactive sense of justice as the 
manifestation of yoai politic. 1 1 strength. 

A Page from Past History, 

Let us read the history of England. You remember, some time 
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&go, in tha old days of the liber fc Bill controversy, when nothin® 
more serious was at stake than the continued enjoyment of a 
invidious privilege, tho Europeans of Calcutta and the neighbor! 
hood, on the occasion of this threatened loss of privilege bandS 
themselves together and went so far as to arrange for the deports 
tion of Lord Ripon. He was to have been summarily seized and 
put on board a boat that had come up the Hooghly. Remember 
however, no injury was to be done to him. Only he was to bs 
deposed from his august position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable shores of Great Britain 
That is how they teach us how to preserve rights. You have ali 
read Enghsh hiscoiy more or less. I will only go back to the recent 
struggle in Ireland. Had "the Iribh people no faith in the sense 
of justice of the British nation ? Oh, they had, and they had plenty 
of it. Only whenever t.hoy nude an appeal to the sense of j u3tice 
of the British nation, these also m ule an appeal to some other sense 
so chat two or three sons, s quite awake to the situation and acting 
togelher might do some little justice And how did the people in 
Kenya behave when their tights ''©re threatened? No, not their 
rights, let mo say their unjust privileges. They did the same thing, 
They gave notice to the Governor that if he was going to give any- 
thing like equal treatment to Indians or cariy out laws to that 
effect framed by the British Cabinet, he also would be treated in 
the same gentle way iu which the Viceroy of ludia was to be treated 
ou the llbert Bill occasion. They had everything ready for seizure, 
not only of the Governor, but oi his senior officials. Iheir places 
of detention were actually fixed. 

Champion of Kenya Whites. 

That is the way in the British Empire, their own people, when 
they -want things done, go about the business. One of you, 
heroically inclined, may say . " It l should do such a thing to-morrow 
what would be iny fate?" I cannot promise him the treatment 
that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere m London. Lord 
Delatucie was received everywhere. His words were listened to as 
if they were gospel truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords. 
The Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him; so was the 
Colonial Office from top to bottom. There was nothing that Lord 
De'amere could not do. Aud yet it was Lord Delamere who, as 
Executive Councilloi in Kenya, had taken tho oath of allegiance to 
His Majesty, had promised io administer laws and to do nothing fco 
disturb the peace of the public and so foilh, and whose duty it 
was to preserve the public peace— it was Lord Delamere who kid 
piesidod at counties s meetings where tin white people threa- 
tened to icbel. He had himself presided and assisted at these 
disorderly pioceedings. He wis a man who, if the ordinary law 
had prevailed, should have been treated in the manner in which 
some thousand.! and tli *usa>v!s of our people are being treited 
to-day. 
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Qua Constitutional Battle, 

I cannot promise you a treatment of that kind from the Oev* 
emment of Lord Reading, bat you know wth re you are exactly* 
You could do thing «, it only your skm were w u f e, wai .h you cannot 
think of doing, being what yon are. B it with u your limitations, 
within the lawp-, within tae hovts recogaiiei as allowable to those 
who are struggling to regain lost liberties, who are straggling 10 
obtain the «low iulfilmeat of pie iges of long-standing and of solemn 
import, there is plenty which we, non-odiciais, may do. There IS 
plenty for us to be doing night arid day, and it wi 1 be ray proud 
privilege, when 1 have left your k.nd anl hospitiole neighbournood, 
to take my humble p'ace aauug.t trass who fight this peaceful and 
constitutional battle. 

Indues Overseas *kd Indian Sutes, 

May be, I have done wrong to pour into the contented s ad ; 
placid ears of the ivicaas of tne mo lei S ate of india the moaning# • 
and wailings of ray ngonhed spir t, but I think the question ol 
Indians overseas affects Native Slates as well as British India*’ 1 
Moreover, I look io.ward ,0 a time not far <i stant when the distinc* 
tion between British India ai.d lndnn India will be ana ot fotm. ’ 
and not of substance I look iorward to a time not Ur distant 
When you will consider yourselves in daily life and not merely* iifc 
theory, as cit zens of a large beau utul and lovable India and not; 
merely as citizens of Mysore. If to me and to tho>>e of my age ttwfri 
India is but a vision there are about me jouog people who will ■ 
raise glad and ]oyful eyes on that dream a9 the realised spectacle 
of daily life, and I believe you will forgive me if, for a moment I' 
have asked you in anticipation of some years yet to sua r e with me , 
some of the troubled tnoughts with wmch the British Indian citirem# ' 
, are now oppressed, V 1 
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The* following ?s the walcorm address delivered by Dewaa 
BahndurlC B s fioiW* a fr l he Whnal Liberal Federation 
held at Poona on the 2Sih. Dec. 

Fellow -Deleovtss, Ladies and Gen’Tlemex. 

On behalf n f the Retention Committee of the Sixth All-IndU 
National Lih-rai F*d *ntion, i» is rav p'ivi’ege to-dav to off 3- vou a 
h^rty W(1 i com „ tn Poona I mnv Ml von that I am only a substi- 
tute or B\m.T .'hairmvn. and us such T am not likely to be a very 
sucres, fnl fmcUonary Sir Hormusji Wvlva, the President of the 
D^c^n Sabha" was the Chairman of the Reception Commlfee 
aecordm® +0 the original vo^amme, but he resigned on account of 
his ill health and I hav- b-n askel to supply his pi ice. rather late 
in the day. Unier theae circumstances, you will have to judge of 
my performance with som* leniency 

The Htv to which I welcome vou has a Ions? record of political 
thought and activity b*h-nd it. The founder of ihe Great Maratha 
Empire was boro in on* of the hill-forts of the Poona District, and 
was educated in this citv in his early years. It wa^ in this Poona 
District that he comment the formation of the Maratha Empire 
bv acqirriu* territory and hi’l-forts from the Mahomeian Ruling 
powers of the d=>v. After the Maratha pow-r was established under 
Shiv iji it became Hr- Mancha confederacy m the time of h is 
grandson Phahu and his Mmister Peshwa Bi.aji \ ishwanath. 

The Peshwm head-quarters were in Poona, and it was from this 
citv that the Mo mth a Emnre was governed for upwards of seventy 
years After the fall of the Maratha Empire also. Poona has 
continued to b* an imoortant place as it has been the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency during the greater portion of the year from the 
commencement of British Rule in western India. 

Some of our most eminent public men such as the late Justice 
Ranade G K Onkhale and B. G. Tilak were bred up and worked 
in this tftv It was here that one of the most successful political 
orgmvzstinns of its dav. iwmeV. the Sarvaismk Sabba was started 
hvT notice Ranade in the s*vent es of the last century This was an 
^^Hon fl»t commanded scat prwHw and influence in ito 
Li nn«froPed as it was bv public men like Ranade and Gokhale. 
The'late Mr. Gokhak started here in 1905 the Servants ni India 
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S'nieiv which Consists of public workers of the type of the Right 
Honourable Mr. Sastri and Mr. G. K. Deodhar. It is to a city with 
Hirse c.nteredents that I offer you a welcome this af'ernoon. 

Our Losses. 

Since the last meeting of the Liberal Federation, we, on thig aide 
of India, have had to mourn the 9ad death of Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar Kt. who was one of onr foremost public men working 
in Political. Educational and Social fields in this Presidency in the 
Liberal ranks. He gave invaluable assistance and lead in all fie’dg 
of his activity. At the time of his sad demise he was the President 
of the Bombav Legislative Council where his work was marked by 
conspicuous zeal and ability. Sir Naravan's loss has been found to 
b? eiitremely difficult to replace. Another death which we have to 
mourn on this side is that of the late Mr V R Gunte He was a 
rising public man and actually died in harness while dom® public 
work in the Bombay Legislative Council where he wac attacked by 
paralysis a few hours before his death. 

History and Policy of the Liberal Party. 

Before proceeding with mv further remarks, I should like to 
place before you two extracts from the Liberal Party manifesto 
issued in August last. The first of these extracts gives a history of 
the formation of our Federation and runs as follows : — 

“The Liberal Party of Tndia is as old as the days of Raia Ram Mohan Rev 
and its greatest member was Dadabhai NaoTaii Tt is the party that is faithful 
to the traditions and principles, policies and methods and is Bteadilv and con- 
sistently carrying on the work of the Tndian National Onneress that was found- 
ed by Hume, sprved devotedly by Wedderburn, and rehabilitated after 1107 by 
Mehta, and Dokhale among othpra. It exists to rente zp thp ideal held forth by 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the great Congress of 190(5 of Swarm* for Tnd’a within the 
British Commonwealth. It seeks to aohirve bv eonotitnt’onnl act.'on, Sflf- 
Govemment and Dominion RtetpH for India as early as imssi hip, It ’S to the 
constitutional eff'rts of the Indian National Congress that India owpp the 
Reforms of 1892. 1909 and 1919 In connection with the last and most liberal 
of the thiee Acts, those robnst-heartpd Congressmen who had not lost faith 
or given up oattence w°re obliged in the pnblie interest to separate themselves 
from the old organization when it passed undpr a new control and oeaRed 
to be wha 1 " ’t hal b=en They then founded the Nation*] Liberal Federation 
of Iml\a w’th the double obi’pct of ensuring the effectuation of the Montaen- 
Chelmsford Scheme in as liberal a form as possible and of sustaining the old 
t'angr^h movement.” 

The second extract relates to the principal obiects for which the 
L’beral party is working and will work in future, These are given 
as follows : — 

1 Toe same status for India in her dealings with other members of the 
Britten Commonwealth as is accorded to the self-governing Dominions : 

The approximation, as far as mav bp, of the relations between the Peere- 
h’J n ? f^r India and the OoyeTpment of Tndia to ttip relations tbit snbBist 
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betwtcn the iiccrctary ol State lor the Colonies and the GiiTtiEir. f Ltt r*i ti«j 
Dominions, and the abolition oi the Council ol the becrctaij ot State lot ini. a , 

3. A reform ot the constitution and {unctions of ;•> yoTcrr,mei.t n II- j,, 
to as to nuiae it responb.bie to ttie Lt gitiarivt: Afcsemhiy m all n.<itt'io iuvc 
foreign, political aud military atiaiia, and including Gacal ^ 0.103 ; 

!. Toe abolition o£ Execute ^ Councils in the provinces a> <1 t*:e c,mv r&iou 
of th*‘ whole ut the I'rovuioml li jtemiueuts into wmifctnus iu poiinuie t-> tne 
Legislature ; 

o. The extinction of the prm’ini .al ccntr. buttons to tiio Ccntial Gii\. in- 
ment , 

G. A radical retorm ot military poLej eucq tnaL Indians ma; gf»L into thair 
proper place in all bianotiei ot ttie iieti n*ai\e uigani-iation ol the count!} , a^-d a, 
substantial reduction ul militniy expenditure , 

7. A rapid Indiamzaiion of tue Civu services nan cnattol by tho 
Government ot India intteaa ol by the fccuiLiary ot State, do an .nt.jrn i ju 
mdispefleahle part or ttie policj ut r^uii-iib-e b >m.rum_ni ot India ; 

8 . Tne widebt pobsible u-ilusion ol education and a ieicrm ot tue EjMera Po 
as to bung it into greatei harmony with Indian conditions and requirement's , 

9. Tne adoption of measures lor th 9 up-lift ot all backward claves, am 
specially tnc provision oi extended educational ldo;l>ue> lor their boys ana 
girlB ; 

10. Legislation tu bung uud revenue pol.cy under tat coutrul uf tne !< -fi- 
lature for the better piotectiou ot tue legitimate interests of laud-holders, and 
ior the amelioration 0 1 tue condition of tenants ; 

11. The improvement ot agriculture and the development of the co opvtA* 
tive movement; 

12. The development o£ Indian mdabtriea . 

13. Social lcgi&laHon, ana the welfare ct lab urt-rs , 

11, The complete separation ot Judicial and Esecatue [anctiOUG tvcil C' 
ecr vices *, 

16. The eraiication f the drinL evi„ The Ind. m Literal Party wni 
strive by vigoioub and bustaiued cunstunliunal methods to tecure thi ^.oave 
objects as eany as possible. 

I think the above extracts will be inteieclmg to you as they 
give m a compact lorm the reasons why a separate Liberal party 
was lormed and what that party proposes doing. 

Work of the Col sens. 

Since the last meeLng of our Federation at Nagpur, the Lc 0 il- 
lative Assembly and Provincial Councils lormed m 19^0 have ceased 
to exist anu elections ior the next triennial Assembly and Councils 
have taken pla°e, The work of the Liberals m the oid Assembly 
and Councils has been pionounced to be good and satisfactory. Tne 
members ot the Liberal party inside the several Governments and 
legislature have laboured unceasingly ior the removal of wronps 
and the redress of guevances as well as for the development of 
brnp<jri&l and Lcwc proved Starra of Jw wn« H 
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the exercise oi the rights of self-government. Their achievements 
Lave not been more marked and sinking, on account of the penods 
ot exceptional financial stringency through which India has been 
puling during the last three yeais, and also on account of the spirit 
of non-co-operation which was exhibited in some oi the legislatures. 
Most ot our Liberal ministers havu worked with conspicuous /ra! and 
singleness of purpose and nave pioved undoubted success 

Need For Vigorous Party Organisation and Propaganda 

The tale is, however, woeiul, with reference to our new legis- 
latures. Our foremost men like bir Linshaw Wacha. the Light 
Honourable Mr. bastri and otlieis have been telling us repeatedly 
that wc must have party oigamzatious and regular propaganda 
work carried on not only m cities and large population cemrts but 
even m the remote country-side for educating our masters, the 
electors. Hie elector must learn to distinguish between his true 
fntnd and his impostor friend, 'ihe Liberal party has tided 
hitherto in doing the propaganda woik and m loaning the nquired 
organizations and the consequence ha,* been that the pat iy na& been 
swept away in tne recent dictions -his is whac Mr chunilai 
Gandhi predicted m hv a Presidential aadicSs m Lne Kataa r lovm- 
cial Liberal Conference oi May 1923. This 10 what Mi. Gandhi 
said : — 

“ If that {1 c 1 . lominig L b< r .1 i,r fc au zuii'. i •, i>< t don- xnincH, theie is a 
\i ry lmiuiUeiit oui.gcr ot ib- ji.uiy b-*u.g owi-pr away 01 Uu > .lt'uig tieuiuus. 
at \h:’h, eo iar ab 1 am aule to .inn hi; 0 i». i*£ < h«. s, .1 la.gi number o£ 
nut: In uds ot tu« 2 > 0 0 uio»c>ik:i 0 1 L try tv euta ih*} ills the 

purpose ut ett' * gi-ttn o a reihefr* nt the '’uuyib nuu Hie Lln a-at ^iierauees 
tu-uat-b die t 1 uut la ui lading, tjat, v.’i^uUiug lue tame ’’ 

What Mr. Gandhi pi ic*ed car c-une o pars and pi eminent 
Libera-s, like Sir suiendianatu Baui:jt.u, Mr. Lhiatamam, Su 
Chimadlal Setalvad, Dr. Paranjpy’e and -r. ivaoiat on our f ■* have 
lost xneir seats. 1 be Councii-entiy section of che Congress calling 
themselves Swa'ajtsts put up a laige number of candidates both ior 
the Central Legislature ana lor the Provncial Councils and they 
have secured seats in considerable numbers defeating Liberal can- 
didates, m many caies. ihe numbers of declaied fawarajist^Das 
patty) pchticiano that have got into the Pruvmaai Coui<ei s aie ib 
ui Mad it. s, 23 m Bombay, ^ j in Bengal, 43 m the United Provinces, 
9 m the Punjab and 42 in the Central Pi evinces, ihc fij? ..es lor 
Bihar and Cnssa and Assam are not avaiiaoie. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, the bwarujists have a cear majority and rule the Council- 
vihicn consists ot 70 members a '.ognotr, 11 they work on right lines. 
Ah thtse t-ucce^tts oi the Swarajists aie due to the network of 
orgr-mzati^ns that t«ey have all over the country-side iu the shape ot 
Dis net ana ‘ aiuka Commutces and the la-ge followings they have 
created. The Non-co-operation and Congress organizations have 
been mainly helpiul in procuring seats for our Sivaiajm friends, 
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WHaT will Dasites do > 

i xcifljLias to oe sar*E what the Swd.ajism u re gouij, to do alUr 
ent'-ring into tne Cuu iciio ana the A&setaolj . Vhe^ are a^p acuity not 
goin , to accept tne rtsponsibinty ui Dot eminent, judging oy wuai 
idr C. R Da&, the owarujist ied< -.or, has clone in Deagdl. InsCov- 
ommcnt ot xiengal is stated to ,.ave ohe.ed ministerships to Mr. C. 
R Das’s .oiluweis ; but us, ou ueLad of his party, has declined ti 
accept the Oiioi. Apparently, meremre tuebwarnj party win be n\ 
the opposition. Their ueclaiM puhey so lar is to mend or enu the 
Councils li trey men a the Louncns, they v. ui continue the work 
of tue Liberal part) aud will practically be Liberals memoelves. 
It they attempt to end the councils anu wreck tuein, they will do 
an incalculable barm to me country, ihe poncy ol tue bwaraj 
party in the Assembly etna the Pruv.nciat Councils is going to be 
settled on tue cyih lust, and cany next month. 

As xegards tne Liberal pa. , we must take a lesson from wnat 
has taken place aud must tutm proper urgautaationa and educate 
the electors by steaoj propaganda work. vVhatever our lapses in 
the past, 1 trusx that in ana session or our Federation, we shall take 
some detunie ste^s iol t :o OLganisauou 01 the party and the syste- 
matic education oi tue e.ectorate. unless tnia 15 done, the chances 
ui Liberals getting in large numbers into the legislatures m the future 
wihbeveiy meagie. me Right Honourable Air. bnnivasa Sastn 
hasobeitea o iiu Nagpur i'u. l'.tuuai Addiess oi cjth December 
1922, tha l tuo ou.mv v eiec,or ae n 6 llntmate, ignoiaru and desirous 
to be iec aione la han't to be guhed uy the demagogue and purouad- 
ed to \ c‘e lot me pel -on who makes tne most miemptrate speeches 
and the moat cntri.va 0 anx promises. ih»s:s quite true ol the ordi- 
nary Indian e'ectui He must be proper . y educated end must learn 
to appieciatc the value o. ns vote aud the meats u* the several 
candidates who u-m lor the same. He must know wuo is his true 
lr end and who aie empLy talkera who will acii.eve nothing. 

Having made the above general remarks witn reference to the 
Liberal party and its present pusiaon, 1 caieinLy considered whether 
1 siioula review m my speech m cictau, the ptmcipal questions 
which have been before the public during the last year in India ana 
:n Indian Legislatures— questions in the Political, Social and Econo- 
mic fields, 1 have come to the conclusion that u wii net be prop:r 
for me to do so as Liicuman ci the Reception Committee. Chairmen 
in my position nave done uns in tne past, but I consider this pro- 
cedure to be open to objection and 1 will tell you why. We 
choose a Piesideut evciy year to guide the dehbei aliens of the 
Fede.atiou and he is always a gentleman in the front ranks of our 
politicians and public men, 1 think it uni air that his Presidential 
address should be forestalled by another lengthy speech from the 
Chai.mao ox the Reception Committee probably going over the 
peb ground as the President has to cover m Uip address. Tltfs 19 
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like cutting the sand under the President’s feet. I will, therefore, 
refrain from making any lengthy remarks on the questions of the 
day and will content myseli by simply briefly referring to some of 
them. 

Treatment of Indians Overseas: 

First is the treatment of Indians m Kenya and m the Colonies 
and Dominions of the Bntiah Empire. We have a President for 
this session who has complete first-hand information on this subject 
and wno has just returned from a conlerence where this question 
was iuliy discussed, lie has found a promising avenue for the solution 
of tins impoiLant question, and we will soon nave in his address his 
considered and mature views on this subject. 

The Certification of the Salt-Tax. 

The next item is the certification of the increase of Salt Tax by 
the Governor-General m March last, m face of the repeated oppo- 
sition of the Legislative Assembly, Lord Reading has defended 
t his action of ms, in his speccn at the European Association dinner 
at Calcutta on the 15th JUecembei 1923. Wnether the certification was 
justified or not is another question, but it baa tfie effect of putting 
the Libcial candidates at a considerable disadvantage in the recent 
elections. Several intelligent electors pointed to his certification 
and stated that the Councils and tfie Legislative Assembly were 
useless bodies when their decisions, as in the case 01 Jie Salt Tax, 
were flouted by Governors and Governor-General. 

'he Khilafat. 

Next comes the I i.afat question. A republic has been 
established at ,Angora a - the Knalila has been deprived of all 
temporal powers. Are the xuahemedans in India caasficd with this 
arrangement ? Apparently they are, as we have had no agitation 
on this subject of late amongst our Mabomedan friends. 

Royal Commission on Superior Services, 

The last ’tem to which I will reler is the Royal Commission on 
Supsuor services m India, which is at present holding 11s j.tungs m 
India. I have iollowod tfie proceedings of this Commission with 
considerable interest, as I hold some views on this subject formed 
during my membiTohip of tne Bombay Legislative Council of over 
ten jears. Speaking generally, 1 hold opinions on this subject 
which are similar to those held by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 1 hold 
that the present Imperial and all-india services should be con- 
stituted on a Provincial basis as soon as possible, except in the case 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. The 
element of Europeans m the latter two Services should be steadily 
uecieased until it reaches the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of law and and order throughout India. The foreign 
eicmcnf in the Indian Civil Service should fee reduced to half the 
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whole strength of the service iti the next ten year a. m the case of 
the Police Service, the Indian element should be steadily Increased 
until the European element is reduced to half the toiai strength m 
the nest fifteen years, All other services should be provincial and 
under the control of local Governments and legislatures. They 
should be manned bv Ind'an3 almost entirely, the few foreigners 
rhat mav be needed being engaged on 5 years' or 10 years’ con- 
tract on sp-cial terms. The pavs ot all ranks should be fixed on 
an Indian basi=. Europeans being a’lowed so per cent additional 
overseas pay. The Provincial Services snouM be divided into two 
grades lowe- and upper, the pays ot lower grades rangng from 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 7*o and the pavs of upper grades from Rs. 400 to 
Rs 1.200. the Commissioners and other divisional officers getting 
special allowances ranging from Rg, 300 to Rs. 800 per month. 

The recruitment should be bv open competition to the extent of 
7S per cent, the remaining 2 ^ per cent, being kept available for 
selection from lrnyer services I would have our sunerior services 
organized on the avove lines The all-TndM Services should be 
controlled by the Government of India and ail other services bv the 
Provincial Governments and legislatures. The control of the 
Secretary of State should be altogether abolished. 

Conclusion. 

Before concluding ray remarks, I want to draw attention to one 
other point and that is the great necessity, that exists at present, of 
unification of several castes, creeds and religions that prevail in 
India, specially as 1 eg arris political woik in Councils and elsewhere. 
The differences between Hindus 'ml Mahoraedans mu*t vamsh, so 
must the differences and rnisun ler-'fandmgs between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, and Ling avals and Hindus. These class differences 
are clogging the wheels of progress ia our legislatures and adminis- 
tration The sooner they go. tlie betvT, As remarked by my 
friend Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara, we must all abandon the doc- 
trine of hate and exclusiveness and cultivate the spirit of love and 
broad-mindedness. We, Liberals, must trv our utmost to secure this 
end. 

I have now done, and conclude by according once more a 
hearty welcome to you all. 

You will now proceed to the election of your President 


1 
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The Presidential Address 

By Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

The follow! tig is the text of the Presidential Address deli, 
vered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the National Liberal 
Federation held at Poona on the 26 December 1923. 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Mv first duty is to tender to you all mv sincereg<- thanks for 
the great honour you have done me in inv ; ting me to preside over 
vour deliberations this year. When about two month ago l 
received in London cablegrams from Sir Rorrnusii Wadva and' Mr 
Ambekar offering me the presidentship of the Libern’ Federatin' 
I was not free from considerable doubts as 'o whether T should 
accept the offer. But, after careful’y thinking over it, T came to 
the conclusion that if the party to which I have the honour to 
belong had decided to call upon me to place mv service* a t its 
disposal this year. I should be wanting in my dntv if I failed to 
respond to that invitation Much as I appreciate the honour which 
vou have conferred on me and much as I wish that vour choice had 
fallen on some worthier person, I feel, however, that without vour 
support and co-operation it would be imnnssible for aov person in 
mv position to achieve any success in what annears to me to be a 
crisis in the history of the Liberal party. I have no doubt that I 
shall receive your support in a generoos measure and I feel that 
the very fact that this conference has b^en called this year, in this 
great and histortic city, full of political memories of ancient davs— 
acitv which in our own generation has been the scene or activities 

of some of the most outstanding figures of modern India— should 

inspire us with some high and useful purpose. 

Gentlemen, T have iust spoken of the crisis in the affairs of 
the Liberal party and it will be my attempt to deal with it fably 
and frankly and to invite you to face the situation in the same 
spirit. I do not propose to address you on too many subjects I 
would much rather concentrate your attention and mine upon some 
of those problems which seem to me to be +he most pressing. Of 
these, one affects our party, and thai T propose fo deal with at a 
later stage, Meanwhile, with vour permission, I shall at once deal 
with two or three problems on which I have no doubt you would 
like to hear me. 

The Imperial Conference. 

It was only on the 30th of the last month that I returned from 
England, after an absence of over five months. During a part of 
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Hi at period 1 had tn work at this Imperial Conference. I assume 
that yon all hav* read the proceedings of that Conference, relating 
to the question of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propose 
to trouble vou with much of what has appealed in the press. I 
desire simply to exp^in the position as it strikes me, and, while 
T shrill no doubt express mv own opinions, I shall leave if; to you 
to form your own judgment. 

Kenya 

The position, which arose wh*n the Kenya decisions were given 
bv ^His Majesty’s Government in July last, was to my mind a most 
critical one. important negotiations had been pending for some 
time past between the representatives of the Indians in Kenya and 
the white settlers there and the Colonial Office For our part we 
had +he ‘satisfaction that our case was being put by a deputation 
which was led bv one of our most distinguished countrymen, whose 
knowledge of the subject is only surpassed bv his enthusiasm for 
the cause I, of course, refer to the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
When T reached London, I found that Mr. Sastri was deeply 
immersed in this question and it gladdened my heart to know that 
all that was humanly possible was being done by Mr. Sastri m an 
atmosphere which seemed to be charged with electricity. At last 
the White Paper was issued which led to the famous debate in 
Parliament, part of which I myself attended. Those decisions were 
received by our countrymen' in England and here with feelings of 
indignation and dismay and I am afraid nothing that has happened 
during the last three or four years has tended more to weaken the 
faith of onr countrymen in the justice nf His Maiesty’s Government 
than these unfortunate decisions While, on the one hand, it is 
said that His Majesty’* Government cannot interfere with the 
internal autonomy of self-governing dominions and that no self- 
governing dominion will for a moment tolerate any encroachment 
on the part of His Maiesty’s Government upon the complete 
freedom of the dominions to pass their own laws relating to fran- 
chise — -parliamentary and municipal — on the other hand it is felt 
that the same argument, assuming it to be valid or po'itically sound, 
cannot in the slightest degree apply to a Crown Colony. Kenya 
was and is still a Crown Colony ; but it came to me as a surprise 
when a die-hard politician with whom we in India are not un- 
familiar, presuming nerhaps upon ray ignorance, sought to enlighten 
me bv saving that ICenva was not a Crown Colony and that though 
it had not a responsible Government it had an element of respon- 
sibility. Tt was a dangerous suggestion to make ; for, similarly 
India might claim that though it has no responsible Government 
it has a, measure of responsibility in the provinces at least. It was 
quite apparent to mv mind that arguments such as these were 
absolutely untenable and the real fact of the matter was that His 
Majesty’s Government found the white settlers too strong for them. 
It was urged by some of the statesmen* whom I saw in my private 

16 
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capacity, that the Kenya decision had certainly improved the 
position of Indians in Kenya in certain respects To put it at the 
lowest, it seemed to me to be a debatable point Those among my 
countrymen who knew better the position of Indians, unhesitatingly 
maintained, that so far from their position having been improved, 
it had been seriously prejudiced in so far as the minority of the 
white settlers was placed in a position of political predominance 
and definitely acquired the right of exclusive ownership m the 
Highlands. Indeed, that was not the view of only the Indians. 
Even the Government of India did not at all feel happy over the 
decisions given by His Majesty's Government, and His Excel’ ency 
the Viceroy felt himself called unon to say in a speech which he 
delivered to the Legislative Assembly that “ th * news of the 
decision regarding Kenya came to me and my Government no less 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment ; for India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty's 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points 
with the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before 
the Cabinet, by the Secretary of State for India". This was the 
state of things iu which I lound myself placed m London towards 
the end of July la 1 ; l. 

The Difficulty cf the Position. 

I am aware that it was felt in certain quarters, and by certain 
of my esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sever my 
connection with the Imperial Conference. I carefully considered the 
position but I was clear in my mind, that so far from withdrawing 
from the Conference, it was my duty to fight for the vindication of 
Indians' rights m the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and to try 
either to get the Kenya decisions reversed or at anv rate to pave 
the way for their reconsideration, This is the task that I set to 
myself. I put myself immediately in touch with some of my poli- 
tical iriends in India and I also communicated my views to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who had deputed me on that mission. The 
more I thought about it the more strongly I felt that I should not 
give up the Conference, without at least making a struggle for the 
vindication of our rights. The friends whom I consulted were dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that I must stay and fight for our rights, and 
I also received much support and encouragement from His Excel, 
lency the Viceroy The diffi:ulty which then confronted me was, 
that I found that India did not figure in the agenda of the 
Conference, excepting in regard to a small question relating to the 
mandated territories I owe it to the support, wh’ch I received 
from Lord Peel after I had explained to him my position, that His 
Majesty’s Government agreed to give India a dav iu the Conference. 
I then interviewed the Dominion Prime Ministers. I explained to 
them my scheme and I must say to the credit of all excepting of 
cou S 3 general Smuts, that they generally agreed to support me. 
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Here I must state that from the beginning to the end, I took my 
stand on the resolutions of 1921, which we owe in no small measure 
to the efiorts of Mr. Sastri, and I cannot allow the criticism in certain 
papers to go unchallenged, that l departed in any degree either 
trom the letter or the spirit of those resolutions. 

General Smuts’ Attiiude. 

With General Smuts, my experience was however different. As 
I have said moie than once, he was adamant General Smuts has 
claimed that he showed m. j every courtesy. I have never denied it. 
On the contrary, L frankly admitted it in the speech which I 
delivered at the Lady Emily Lu yeu’s residence, and 1 cannot 
imagine that General Smuts could have overlooked that portion of 
my speech. But if General Smuts at all expected that social 
courtesies on his part could m any measure or degree make amends 
for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they could 
justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political i-^sue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask 
for his sympathy with our aspirations towards self-government. I 
would much rather that we fought for battle for self-government 
single-handed than that we should seek his support 01 the support of 
any outsider m regard to those aspirations. 1 put before him a 
definite issue and he rejected it Not only did he reject it, but 
he suggested, though he did not move, counter-pioposals which to 
my mind were wholly subversive of the principle of citizenship, 
within the ambit of the same Empire and which, if accepted, must 
necessarily establish a higher and a lower grade of citizenship Not 
only did he 1 eject those proposals, but he also openly attacked the 
Indian Government in a manner m which, by his own standard, he 
should not have undertaken upon himself to criticise another Gov- 
ernment which is a part of the same Empire. For, let me remind you 
of what he said : “ I must say quite frankly,” said General Smuts, 
“ that 1 have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted 
by the Indian Government in tl”s matter. They pressed the case 
agamst Kenya m a way, which seemed to me to exceed the limits 
of prudence and wisdom, and when the se M1 ement was ultimate^ 
made, language was used in regard to it, which I think would 
ceitamly not help the cause of loyalty either in India or 
anywheie else m the Empire. The whv>le incident, as I said, 
has had a very bad effect in South Africa” Now, if after this 
language and his whole attitude and after saying that franchise 
for coloured races m South Africa was “ a question of impossibility ’ 
he expected me to treat him as the best friend of India, then h<s 
indulged in a vam hope. Frankly, gentlemen, 1 do not care whether 
he charges me with a breach cf international etiquette or anything 
similar to it ; 1 feel that the South African Government, of which 
he is the head, has adopted towaias our countrymen, settled in that 
part of the Erapue, an antude which to urr. his own language 
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cannot help the cause of loyalty either in India or anywhere else 
in the Empire. 

I shall now briefly refer to my experience of the Colonial Office. 
Wifh the Colonial Office I had no little difficult}', but it must be 
said to the credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no 
prospect of the Kenya decisions being modified, he at last agieed 
to extend the scope of my scheme to Kenya, 

The Scheme of Committees 

I shall now briefly explain to you, if I may, whaL my scheme 
was. That is contained in my speech and also m the speech 
dehvoied at the Conference by the Prime Munster and, lest it might 
be misunderstood, I would quote the formula as contained in tlie 
latter in extenso : — 

“ The Secietarj* of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the proposal oi Su lej 
B ah adur Sapru, that theie should be lull consultation and discus- 
sion, between the Secretary of Slate for the Colonies and a committee 
appointed by the Government oi India, upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Piotcctorates and 
Mandated temlories At tlie same time, the Duke was careful to 
explain that before decisions were taken, as a lesult of discussion 
with the committee, consultations luth tlie local Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned, and m some cases local enquiry, would be 
necessary. 

** leather, while welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire 
reminded the Cotilei nice, tnaf His Majesty’s Government had 
recently come to cumin decisions as to ivetiya, which lcpiescnted 
in fchcii consuleied view the very best that could be done m all the 
circumstances. While he saw-no prospect oi these decisions being 
modified, lie would give careiul attention to such representations 
as the committee appointed by the Government o± India might 
desire to make to him. 

‘'Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, while taking note oi the above state- 
ment oi the Duke, desired to maLe plain that the recent Kenya 
decisions cculd not be accepted as final by the people oi India." 

1 shall now ask you to analyse and examine the piovioions 
of (he formula, which I have just quoted. While no doubt it is 
true that the Ken} a decisions have not been reversed — and 
lmnkly speaking I did not expect that a decision given by His 
Majesty's Government m July last could be reversed by the 
Imperial Conle>vncc m October — i personally think that our 
position is dioLimiy strongei to-day and the prospect is more 
hopeiul. I do not wish to put the case higher than this, nor do I 
wish to overlook the fact, that tlie real struggle will commence now. 
Alter the Kenya decisions it wes generally understood, that the 
principle of equality embodied m tne resolut? onaof *921 had beer, 
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abandoned, il not directly, at least by implication, and in im por tan t 
quarters there was not a little nervousness as to what the Conference 
might do, if any one was rash enough to raise the Indian question 
The result however shows that at the Conference of 1923 we have 
secured a most valuable endorsement of the resolutions of 1921. 
Next, we have re-opened the Kenya door and there is reason now to 
hope that ] ustice may in the end pievail. The Conference has now 
definitely provided a scheme for machinery which, if rightly employed, 
will go far in the future to secure the proper investigation and the 
due remedy of the grievances under which Indians labour, whether 
m the Colonies or m the Dominions, Apart from our having gamed 
an unequivocal expression ol good-will towards our aspirations, from 
the other membcis of the British Commonwealth — excluding South 
Afuca — a very important constitutional advance has been secured, 
namely, the right of the Government of India to negotiate with the 
Colonial Office through men appointed by itself. Lastly, we have 
again succeeded 111 isolating South Africa. I shall with your permis- 
sion here explain a little more fully the object of this scheme for the 
appointment of committees. 

The Scheme Explained 

According to my scheme, the committee 01 committees must be 
appointed by the Government of India and not by the Secretary of 
State and Mill deal directly with the Colonial Office, in regard to all 
questions aliectmg British Indians 111 British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated teuilones. If necessary, llic committee or committees 
to be appomteu Mill have to go, when concerned with questions 
relating Indians in the Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, the Prime Ministers of which countries expressed their 
willingness to abide by the resolutions ot 1921, and to give effect to 
their provisions with the help and support of their Parliaments. 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Massey agreed to receive such com- 
mittees and Mr. Bruce thought that he could give effect to the 
provisions of those resolutions without the help ol such a committee. 
To use his own words, ' Australian public opinion is ready to 
welcome, so iar as the position ot Indians domiciled in Australia is 
concerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole." Further on, Mr. Bruce summed up the position 
as follows: — 

“ In view oi the position which exists m Australia and the con- 
sideration wlnchhas been given to the question, there is no necessity 
ior a coiiinultee iuither to discuss the matter such as has L. en 
suggested by S11 Tej Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit 
in which it is put ioiward , I do not think m the special circumstances 
of Austral a theie is any necessity for such action. On my return to 
Australia I will consult with my colleagues as to what action can be 
taken." 
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fa reply to this I stated as follows : — 

“ We do not want to send a committee to create any agitation 111 
his country (that is, Mr. Bruce’s) — or for the matter of that, any 
agitation m any country, and I can absolutely feel sure that, that is 
not wliat is at the back oi my mind ; but if it is necessary foi u& to 
explain our position to you and to help you m the problem, for 
Heaven’s sake do not refuse to accept a committee like that We 
want simply to help you, and if without receiving a committee from 
my Government and my country, you can solve the problem, so much 
the better for you, so much the better for us, and so much the more 
cieditable to you and to your Government.” 

British Columbia. 

Since I left England, i have learnt that the Parliament oi 
British Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any con- 
cession in favour of Indians m regard to franchise. Well, 1 am 
neither surprised nor disappointed. At the time when the discussion 
took place 1 fully knew that it would not be without much difficulty 
that our committee would be able to create an impression on those 
in authority in British Columbia. But I have no doubt, that if the 
committee goes to Canada at an early date, it should be able to come 
to some settlement, notwithstanding the fact that the attitude of 
British Columbia is at preseent, as it has been for some time past, 
one of obduracy, Bnt m this connection I shall quote from 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech . 

" It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up 
for revision at the appioachmg session of Parliament. I told 
Mr. Sastn it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but 
that I thought it would come up next session. If the course we 
anticipate is followed, the Fxanchise Act will be reierred to a 
Committee of the House and that Committee will be in a position to 
hear any representations that may be made to it ” 

Further on he stated : “It it were their (i c., the Indian 
delegates’) desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of 
meeting the Parliamentary committee to whiJi the matter will 
be referred for consideration, 1 uiould be glad to see if the time of 
their visit so permitted, that they were given a chance to meet the 
member? - oi that committee and to confer with them at Ottawa. It 
other words, we would be only too happy, to give any group -which 
may come from India, any person she may send, the amplest 
opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspects of this 
particular question. I say this having regard to the meting 
of approach Sir I'ej has presented to us here. He has made it clear 
that the committee would come for the purpose of exploring 
avenues and ways and means to reach an ultu* ate result. He 
should recognise that we may have to take time m this matter but 
I would like him to believe that we are sincere in hoping that we 
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will be able to meet his wishes. In seeking so to do we may havt' 
to proceed step by step, but the Canadian people as a whole are,i 
I am sure, really desirous of meeting our fellow British citizens 
from India m every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest: 
doubt about that.” 

It will thus be seen that so for as Mr. Mackenzie King is- 
concerned, he has pledged himself to give every facility to our 
committee and I think I may say, that his attitude will be one of 
helpfulness. It is precisely because British Columbia is obdurate 
or obstinate, that we have got to send a strong committee ana 
stienglhen its hands by our support. 

Crown Colonies and Kenya. 

1 shall now pass on to the C rown Colonies and particularly to 
Kenya. For the administration of the Crown Colonies, including 
Kenva, His Majesty’s Government is directlv responsible through 
its Colonial Office. During my negotiations, it became quite clear 
that it was impossible for me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His 
Majesty’s Government to go back at once on their decisions. I was 
equallv clear, that the Kenya decisions could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged and though they might not be reversed or reconsidered 
in October 1923, the situation might change, political conditions 
might be more favourable at no distant time, and what seemed to 
be a hopeless position then, might improve if we persisted in. our 
attempt to secuie justice and equality for our nationals there. It 
therefore seemed to me that the next best thing that could be done 
was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary, that he 
would extend the scope oi the scheme to Kenya also. Accordingly 
the formula which I have quoted above was settled and it is, “ that 
while the Duke saw no prospect oi those decisions being modified, 
he promised that be would gi\e careful attention to such represent- 
ations as the committee appointed by the Government of India 
might desire to make to him.” After the formula was read by the 
Prime Minister I stated m my last speech that to me as an Indian, 
it was of course disappointing that the Duke saw no prospect of 
moditymg the Kenya decisions, which could never be accepted in 
India. I further stated as follows — ” But liis agreement with the 
principle of my scheme, and lus consent to give careful attention to 
such representations as the committee may lay before him, inspires 
me with the hope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial 
Office maj T be shown the way to an acc eptable solution.” Now, 
speaking candidly, I do not think that there can be any room for 
doubt, tlut the" Kenva decisions hat e been robbed of that finality, 
which was claimed for them m July last and that they must come 
up for reconsideration Meanwhile, since I arrived in India, 

I have learnt that the Kenya legislature has introduced an 
Immigration Ordinance which is extremely drastic m its character, 
and wluch, if allowed to become law, will practically stop Indian 
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emigration to Kenya. I have not yet been able to read the terms 
of this Ordinance and my knowledge of it is confined to the summary 
which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we cannot 
accept an Ordinance^ that character, and we must plainly tell the 
Colonial Office that that ordinance, if allowed by them to become 
law, will complicate the problem still further. In the situation 
that has arisen, it seems to me that a committee regarding Kenya 
should go at once from India to England, to make representations 
to and enter into discussions with the Colonial Office, without any 
loss of time. I have strong hopes that the Government of India 
will not allow the grass to grow under their feet and that they will 
expedite the appointment and despatch of such a committee, con- 
sisting of strong, tactful and weighty persons at the earliest possible 
date As I visualise to myself the situation, it seems to me that 
the committee so appointed, should fist tackle the question of 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the 
Kenva derisions. You will perhaps ask me, what guarantee there 
is that this committee will succeed in gaining anv solid or substan- 
tial results. My answer to such a question would be this. If the 
men von send are strong and reasonable, they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particularly because the Gov- 
ernment in England appreciate now the depth and strength of the 
feeling on this question. And for aught we know to the contrary, 
we mav have at no distant date a more favourable Government. 
As all experience shows, decisions which were at one time considered 
to be final, have had to be reconsidered and although it is true that 
the while settlers in Kenva have got the moral support and 
sympathy of South Africa, which to my mind is a factor not to be 
ignored, vet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman- 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively safe- 
guard the economic interests of our countrymen m Kenya and 
remove the sting of racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me that 
unless this is done, the tension created by the Kenya decisions must 
continue to exist and India must refuse to accept a position of 
inferiority in the Empire. 

I am aware of the objections that have been raised to this 
scheme, which has been accepted bv the Imperial Conference. It 
has been said that file committees will be expensive. That they will 
cost some mnnev I have no doubt, but pnlilical fights in these days 
necessarily involve expenditure. I do not know of any political 
organisation at present existing in India, which can carry on its 
proonganda or achieve anv substantial results without pecuniary 
sacrifices. At the same time I think the expenditure involved should 
bv no means be so heavy, as to justify our rejection of the scheme. 
It has next been asked, if the committee fails to achieve any result, 
what is to be done next? I should not like to anticipate events, but, 
in all constitutional fights it seems to me the failure of one step is 
only an incentive to another. Frankly speaking, those who raise 
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obi ecUons of this character should be prepared to suggest 
alternatives and if they have alternatives of their own, 
why have they not hitherto acted on those alternatives and 
what has been there to prevent them from taking inde- 
pendent action of their own ? It is far better that we should 
work sbrndilv and patiently but with full deteimination to get the 
wrongs remedied than that we should indulge m threats which we 
do not mean to give effect to or which we know or ought to know 
cannot bo given effect to 


South Africa. 

I shall now pass on to South Africa The problem is the 
bh*. j ,est there There are about 161,000 Indians there, who. except- 
ing a few thousands residing in Cape Colony, have no political 
franchise. In Natal their municipal franchise is threatened. In 
the Transvaal there is no franchise of any kind, In Natal they 
cannot acquire town lands m townships and in the Transvaal thev 
are prohibited, either as individuals or as companies, from acquiring 
land. In the Gold area thev cannot occupy land The manner in 
which traders’ licenses are granted and the law relating to them is 
administered, makes their lot still more unbearable Last of all, the 
Union Government has under contemplation legislation providing 
for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas, by 
imnosmg certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation of 
land All these facts I brought forward in my speech at the 
Conference and nowhere throughout his speech did General Smuts 
cTnllange anv one of them. Throughout his speech he treated the 
Indian question as if it was a question only relating to franchise, and 
vet he asserted that he did not think that his Indian fellow subjects 
co'ild complain of miustice "and that it was iust the opposite.” 
Consider for a moment the manner in which he spoke. " Peonle who 
have come there as coolies,” said General .Smuts, ” people who have 
come there as members of depressed classes m India, have prospered. 
Their children have been to school ; they have been educated, and 
theic children and grand -children to-day are many of them men of 
great wealth.” One should have thought that if these men had 
acquired weaUh and received education they were good enough to 
exercise some sort of political and municipal franchise. But General 
Smuts’ position is that he cannot make a distinction between these 
men and the original inhabitants, and he savs : — " You have a 
maiority of blacks in the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood 
suffrage over the Union, the whites would be swamped bv the blacks ; 
you cannot make a distinction between Indians and Africans, you 
would be impelled by the inevitable logic to go the whole hog, and 
the result would be that not onlv would the whites be swamped 
in Natal by the Indians, but the whites would be swamped by the 
blacks, and the whole position for which we have striven for two 
hundred years or more, now would be given up. For White South 

16(a) 
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Africa, it is not a question of dignity but a question of 
existence and no Government could for a moment either 
tamper with this position or do anvthing to meet the 
Indian point of view " This is the unqualified dnclrine of white 
supremacy within the British Empire — a doctrine which to my m nd 
cannot be accepted by those who owe allegiance to a common 
sovereign. In the first place, General Smuts conveniently forgets that 
the whites in the Africa aie as much foreigners as the Indians. In 
ihe next place the Indians there, who according to his own admission, 
have been educated and have acquired wealth, cannot justly be 
grouped together with the blacks until the latter have reached the 
same stage of civilisation. In the third place, even assuming that 
the predominantly large number of Indians is a standing menace to 
the safety of the whites, that mav be an argument for regulating the 
law of franchise, but it can never be an argument for the permanent 
and wholesale disenfranchisement of the Indians, and in anv case 
there can be no justification for those economic restraints which have 
been put upon Indians and which, apart from imposing indignity on 
them and on India, strike at the very root of their prosperity as well 
as freedom. What I was most anxious about was that General 
Smuts should join hands wilh the Government of India in exploring 
avenues for the solution of I his difficult problem. T knew that he 
had dissented from the resolutions of IQ2T and I had little or no hope 
that I could persuade him to agre» to those resolutions now. But he 
"would gxve nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. On 
the contrary, as I have shown above, he showed his concern not onlv 
in the whites of South Africa but also in tho Q e of Kenya, and attacked 
the Government of India for their attitude towards the Kenya deci- 
sions. He also refused to agree to the apnointment of a diplomatic 
agent to be sent by the Government of Tndin to look after the Indian 
interests there and to act as an intermediary between it and the 
South African Government and lo keep the Government of India well 
informed of the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that 
from General Smuts and his Government we need not expect the 
smallest pessible response to our demands, and I believe that if he 
persists m the course which he has adopted, the problem of Indians m 
bouth Africa will at no distant date become such a grave problem, 
that it will be a source of the greatest weakness to the very idea of 
imperial unity, of which he professes to be an aidcot exponent ^rd 
■ipostle It is bound to lead to a cleavage among the subjects of onr 
common Sovereign on racial lines, and however muHi we mav regret 
1 ^' ^ rec ognised that when that stage is reached it will be a 

mostdis curbing fador in imperial unitv, which will ha vein be reckoned 
\ii tn i-wimisly by those who are unwilling at the present moment 
to recognise its evil potentialities. Here let me strop ply repudiate 
cue of tne propositions urged by General Smuts, viz, "We must 
not c erive from the one British citizenship, lights of franchise, 
because that would be a profound mistake." I regret that even the 
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Duke of Devonshire fell a prey to this confusion when he sought to 
make a distinction between imperial nauonahty and "local citizen- 
ship.” If however imperial citizenship is not a mere shadow but 
consists of something substantial, then 1 cannot see how it is possible 
to divide that citizenship into two grades, a higher and a lower. 
You may raise your franchise as high as you like, but I do maintain, 
and maintain very strongly, that notwithstanding any measure of 
internal autonomy that you may possess, you cannot bar out any 
section of His Majesty's subjects, merely on racial grounds. The 
question, therloie, arises as to what is to be done with legard 1 o 
South Africa. General Smuts will not have a diplomatic agent fiom 
the Government of India, lie will not have a committee to investi- 
gate the facts and explore the avenues lor a solution, he will not 
rein jve the economic restraints imposed on our countrymen and, I 
fear, he will persist in his policy of segiegation. If we had a fairly 
substantial population of white South Africans living or canning on 
trade in India, 1 should not despair of a solution. But as matters 
stand, he can pursue Ins even course m the name and on behalf of 
the w’hites there ,md reiuse to be dictated to by any outside 
authority on tne giuund that South Atuca is an independent self- 
governing unit oi the Empire. India on the other hand is not a 
self-governing unit and Us Government is still in the leading strings 
of the India Office and His Majesty's Government. Meanwhile, m 
recent years. Natal has been making money out of its coal trade 
with India. 

Tariff against South African Coal. 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Government 
of India should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any 
satisfaction out of General Smuts, as it is Dound to fail, raise the 
tariff against South African coal, reduce railway freights foi Indian 
coal, improve transpoit facilities, and give other encouragement to 
the local coal industiy. Unless some such action is taken by the 
Government oi India and unless it tells the authorities in England, 
that out oi respect for Indian feeling and also on consideration of 
self-respect it must be allowed to take ilns line, 1 think nothing 
that we may do will produce any impression on the South African 
Government. 1 think the safety and prosperity of our brethren in 
South Africa and our own national dignity demand that we rhculd 
call upon the Government of India to take a strong line, in dealing 
with South Alnca , ioi i am convinced that if the Government oi 
India feels that by representations or negotiations it can achieve any 
satisfactory results nuw or for a long time to come, such attempts 
are doomed to iailuie and their failure is bound to lead to a develop- 
ment of political feelings m this country which will be extremely 
embarrassing to it in regai U to us internal admimstiation. 

To sum up, my view is, that so far as the Dominions other than 
South Africa and the Crown Colonies including Kenya are concerned, 
we uivsst give a patient trial to the scheme winch has been adopted 
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by the Imperial Conference and do nothing in the meantime which 
m ly preju lice the course ot negotiations with the Dominions or the 
Colonial Office in regaid to Kenya. But so far as South Africa is 
concerned, I am clear that there is need for strong action on the 
part of the Government I say tlic Government, for unless the duly- 
Ctviitituted Go\ ernment asserts itself m an unequivocal manner m a 
controversy with another Government, the result of any action on 
oui part may he iar irom satisfactory or substantial. 

India and the Imperial Conference. 

The position of India in relation to the Imperial Conference 
is a peculiar one. To quote the words oi Mr. Duncan Hall, “Ihc 
recoym on of the right of India to a place m the Imperial Confeience 
is a mark of her special position and circumstances. No other por- 
tion of the Empire can yet be said to have advanced sufficiently 
towards self-government to have any just claim to recognition as a 
member of the Conference." India has got a vote as every 
Dominion has, and speaking for myself, 1 must gladly acknowledge 
that the Indian delegation was listened to with patience and courtesy. 
Indeed the one thing noticeab'e tluougbout the proceedings cf the 
Conference was the atmosphere of good -will in which we worked. 
But when 1 say this, I think 1 owe it to you to say also, that the 
thought was r,ot absent from my mind, that if India were a self- 
governing Dominion, it comd speak with greater authority and 
greater power. Ihe .Ministers of the Dominions speak with the 
consciousness that they have their Parliaments and their countries 
behind them. Not so is the case of the non-official Indian re- 
presentatives. The Indian representatives have no mandates from 
their Parliament and the Indian Government is not yet an mdepen 
dent Government. Undoubtedly, to my mind India's prestige in 
this Council of the Empire would be infinitely greater if she could 
d.al wiiii the rest of the Empire on terms of perfect equality, and 
,t is for this reason that 1 feel that unless aud until India Erst 
achieves a elf-Goveramen ; the position ot her nationals overseas 
must always continue to be moio or ie.*>s unsatisfactory. We are 
reminded eve _ y now and then by our crit cs, friendly and otherwise, 
that we must wait and be n no huny to press the claims of our 
countrymen in the Dominion- and the Crown Colonies uunl a mote 
favourable cha’ ge take^ plac'* m the opinion of the white settlers, 
it se< ms to me Hu t if India we r< a self-governing country the 
necessity for ^dHr«ssirig these injunctions to the white settlers 
would be equal ■> .ongly felt. As maters stand at piesent, the 
under-y.ng bas-is for advice of this kind is, that Indians can at best 
expect an mduh ence. I do not think that if India were a self- 
gevermng count! y within the Empire, the wishes of her Government 
ot her people could be ig ured or a decision which was resented eve n 
% the Government of India could be given, as it was in July last 
when on the main questions the opinion of the white settler^ 
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prevailed It therefore seems to me that 'while on the one hand 
it is ou! duty to emphasise our claim regarding proper, just and 
equal treatment outside India, our duty is even more imperative 
that we should lay still greater stress upon the achievement of 
responsible Government in India itself, ihis leads me on to the 
second part of my .address. 

The Indian Situation 

The present constitution has been in force for the last three 
years and we have just passed through the turmoil of the second 
general elections. When the reforms were initiated political India 
found itself split into two camps. Our party decided at that time 
to enter the Councils and to work the reforms. There were otheis 
who would have nothing to do with them, who looked upon them as 
a mere camouflage and who thought that the political salvation of 
India lay not in « orking the reforms m the Councils but by opposing 
them and by boycotting the Councils. We had to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, we had to court much unpopuJarity. Undoubted- 
ly the other party was better organised, more richly possessed of the 
sinew-, of wa . We had however the courage of our convictions 
and according to our lights worked the relorms. In the process of 
working them, we came into conflict witt popular opinion m regard 
to certain matters and towards the end of our term m the Councils 
we were in acute disagreement on not a few occasions with official 
opinion. Ihe veid^t of the electorates at the last elections has gone 
against us. 1 hat is a fact which must be recognised, and even in 
quar ers where oai work was appreciated at one time, there is a 
tendency to belittle it and to find lault with our outlook, bpeakmg 
f< .r myself, i am not in the slightest degiee perturbed, if in certain 
official cucies, which shall be nameless, there has been a change of 
attitude towards us. 1 should be sorry indeed if, as repeatedly 
asserted by our political detractors, there was an iota of truth iu the 
charge made agamst us, that we had entered into an unholy alliance 
■with the bureaucracy against the liberties of our country. We were 
prepared to work and i have no doubt we shall continue to work 
with those in power only on one condition, that is, that we reserve 
to ourseives m the fullest posubie measure the liberty of taking a 
line of our own, when a course proposed to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment on a particular uccasmu does not commend itself to our 
judgment or conscience. 1 do not thmis that we can have any 
justification forsurviving as pany,if weaiiuw our judgment to be sub- 
ordinated to any extraneous considerations As regards the popular 
verdict! vcntuie to think that it would not have been so whr 1 y 
agamst us as it has been if we bad been better organised and had 
taken care long before the elections, to educate public opinion more 
effectively. You will pardon my frankness if I say, that so far as 
the education of public opinion is concerned, we have not done a 
fraction ot what was necessary and thereby allowed the ipagressips 
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to go abroad that eveiything that went wrong m the country aunng 
the last three years was done either wiih our connivance or with 
our acquiescence. 


Liberals' Record of Work. 

Our party's record ot woik ui Jie Councils taken en masse has 
to my mind been such, that we could reasonably expect at le^s,. Some 
credit lor it. it is due to your efforts that the Pi ess Act of 1910 has 
been repealed, io you also the country owes the repeal of many 
other repiessive laws, and ii circumstances had been more favourab e, 
1 have no doubt that one or two other pieces ol simnar legislation 
which sull stand on the statute book would have disappeared, i can 
multiply -cstances of legislation and other solid work lor which you may 
claim credit. When the true lacts relating to the snuatiju during the 
last three yeais are published, even thuse who eoademn you to-day 
without kuow'edge or because ot prejudice, and as I mam, am 
without justification, for having been parnes to what they describe as 
wholesale repression, will regret that they have indulged m language 
which, howsoever profitable as an electioneering device, will not be 
endorsed by history. Pi cm knowledge that 1 possess 1 leel satisfied 
that without your moderating and restraining influence the position 
oi your critics would have been much worse. Piolessudly, you could 
not favour and 1 hope you will never favour anything winch 
disturbs or prejudices the orderly development of the country. But 
equally true it is that you did all ttiat you could to pouc oil over 
troubled wateis, and if you failed m your attempts, the blame canuot 
to my mind be laid at your doors. On theothei liana, ii personal ties 
are eliminated and party past 1 ion d kept wen under control, il must be 
frankly admitted that it is a great tribute to your ioiesight that 
those who refused to enter the Councils in 1920 have alter three 
years decided to lollow your example. 

The V* recking of Councils. 

It is due that they ate going into the Louncils with professions 
of destruction on then iipj, but ' ou must make allowance for their 
very natural desire to seem to be consistent. as to whether they 
will succeed in destroying the Councils the next three months will 
show. Speaking here again from my knowledge of the constitution 
and of rhe machinery ot ad m. nitration, I have very serious doubts 
as to whether even a lracuon oi the threats which are at the present 
moment held out will materialise. But even assuming that un- 
foituuately the stage is reached when they will succeed in giving 
eflect to tneir threats and the entire machiueiy of tue Government 
is paralysed, it will be lor these wieckers to give usihe alternative to 
the present constitution. You will at any rate have the satisiaction 
that you have been no party to the wrecking of the constitution and 
it may very well be, that those of you, who may find themselves 
face to face with a cUh&ioq life* this m the Assembly 91 the Piovqyp 
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cial Councils may vet try to prevent the machinery fiom wholly 
being wrecked. It is assumed however by those who are at present 
going into the Councils, that they and they alone desire and are pre- 
pared to work for the achievement of responsible government 
in India. The facts however are too strong for such an assumption. 
Within the very first year of its existence, a resol n Lion was moved 
in the last AssemWy urging further constitutional progress. The 
Government of India sent a despatch to the Secretary of State and 
the present Secreiary of State sent a reply which is well known to 
you The c ccreta r y of State vaguely hinted at the possibility of 
further exploiing the avenues of progress under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. Wha<- exactly he meant by it I cannot say. 
But time after time, your rep' e-<*nta fives in the Assembly gave free 
and forc’ble expression <0 the desire for further constitutional 
advance Mem .vhi'e opinion has crystallised in Liberal circles all 
over India, and during 1 he last two years the Liberal party has not 
hesitated to expre Q s its views on the question freelv and frankly. I 
personally think the time has come when you « hould definitely 
frame a programme, put it before he country and the Government, 
work for it and fight for if. I have no doubt whatever that when 
you put forward that programme, if will be received with 
strong opposition in official circles in India and if the present 
Government should Continue in England, vou nped expect very 
little from it m the way of consdtntiOn.il advance. Arguments 
which were used 30 years ago against auv progress are still being 
used + o-dav and ! have no doubt that they trill continue to be so 
u«ed if the question of con stini lion al advance arises not now but 
30 years hence Opposition of this character need not deter you. 
You have conquered such opposition m the past and I have no 
doubt that you will still be able to conquer it in the future. But 
to mv mind, it is no‘ enough yon should formulate your pro- 
gramme. It is a + leas'- as necessity that ron must effectively deal 
with your opponents* arguments, and ^vrn more than that it is 
neces-a 1 v that vou shou’d set vour house in order first. 

The Position in the Provinces. 

The position at tl>"> pteseut moment is that in the provinces you 
have go- diarchy with pari "nil responsibility D.archy has got very 
t-'vv fronds left in in ha, either among officials or non officials. The 
whole basis of d a-cbv was that in rega r d to certain subjects of 
admims ration Mi usr^ss w mil have c.n no’efe control an 1 in regard 
to others the” w udd have ui effective vo ce. So far as the transferr'd 
subjects a* - " norern*! it is '»u a I mi 'led f vet that the Ministeis have 
been expected to make brick? without stiaw. Th^y have had 
practicaUv no control over the pur.-.e and our finances have been at 
the lowest ebb in almost every n'ovince. H is as much to the credit 
of the statesmanship o* our Ministers as to the sense of discipline of 
the serv ces, Imp.- rial and Provincial, associated with them, 
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inside the Government there has not been friction, such as under the 
constitution might have paralysed the administrative machinery. 
But experience has exposed its defects and we must profit by 
experience. As regards the other ha 1 ! of the Government, experience 
shows that at least in certain provinces. Ministers have had no 
effective voice and the system of ioint deliberations which the 
Parliamentary Committee so much emphasised, has not been 
followed to the extent to which it might have been. Besides there 
has been no such thing as jornt responsibility of the Ministers either. 
Indeed, in at least one province, the differences between the 
Ministers and the members of the Executive Council have on certain 
important occasions, come to the surface in open Council. On the 
other hand, the position of the Ministers in at least some parts of 
India has b°en far from enviab’e, as they have not had that support 
from the Counci's, without which true responsible government is 
impossible. 

The Central Government. 

In the centra 1 Government the position if anything is even more 
unsatisfactory On the top of the central Government is the 
Secretary nf State and it should never be forgotten that the power 
of direction. superintendence and control which is vested in him, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It is a very real and living control. 
At any rate T have no* noticed much evidence of any self- abdication 
on the part of Whitehall. In the altered state of things, notwith- 
standing. the theory of the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India, the centre of political gravity 
has shifted from Whitehall to Delhi and Simla and yet the position 
of the Government of India i 9 by no means a very enviable one. 
On the one hand, constitutionally it is under the control of the 
Secretary of State on the other it- has to deal with an assembly which 
has an overwhelmingly large non-official majority. The executive 
is irremovable, but all the same excepting in regard to certain 
matters it feels the pressure of solid non-official opinion in the As- 
sembly, A Government, situated as it is, can never depend upon 
the support of any party in the Assembly. It may at times accept 
compromises, whtch perhaps it would have rejected if it had a party 
to fall back upon and when it refuses to accept any such compro- 
mises it comes into conflict with non-official opinion in the 
Assembly and popular opinion outside. On the other band, 
an Assembly which knows that it can criticise the Govern- 
ment and offer obstruction whenever it can close up its ranks, 
but which is not entrusted with any responsibility must more or 
less be always in an attitude of suspicion and resent the limitations 
which have been placed upon its powers. 

A Thorough Re — examination Needed 

Taking the situation as it is, I submit that a true sense of 
responsibility cannot grow in a soil like that of the Assemb T y. 
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Admittedly, the constitution, which was given by the Ac* - 0# *919, 
was of a temporary character and the Government of India Act 
itself contemplates the appointment of a commission for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into the working of the system of Government, 
the growth of education and the development of representative 
institutions, etc. It seems to me that npm n true construction of 
section (84 A) 5 t cannot possibly be held that this commission 
cannot be appointed before the expiration of to years I think the 
whole position has been put very pointedly by Mr. Hope Simpson 
(whose re-election to Parliament I welcome) in a speech, which he 
delivered last month, at the National Liberal Club ** It is patently 
unreasonable ”, said Mr. Hope Simpson, “ that India should be con- 
demned to the administration of a fa ultv constitution for six long 
years, if intermediate reform is possible; nor can I see any reason 
why the statutory provision for an examination in 1920 should nre- 
clude examination of the question before that date Only good can 
come from investigation of the working of ^e machinerv cp*- tip 
under the Act of 1919. If all is weV. -t ’S crood that this fact should 
be authoritatively stated If there are weak points, thev shoul 1 be 
strengthened — if modification is required the change necessary should 
be undertaken. The case is one for detailed careful and thorough 
enquiry, in all its aspects bv a commission of first class men. to 
include an expert in constitutional law " With these observations 
of Mr. Hope Simpson I need 'carcely tell you that I am in complete 
apieement and I have repeatedly urged them myself, both here and 
in England during the last twelve months. There are no doubt 
dangers in over-acce’eration, but to mv mind there are even greater 
dangers in undue delay. At a recent debate in the Royal Colonial 
Institute Sir William Vincent, who can speak with direct knowledge 
which is by no means out of date, is reported to hav stated as 
follows’ — “Sir William Vincent, emphatically dec T ared that Britain 
had given India ceitam solemn undertakings, and it was impossible 
for Britain to go back on them. None was more alive to the 
dangers of over-acceleration of the reforms than those who have 
some measure of responsibility for carrying on the administration. 
But it was impossible in the new system, which has been inaugurat- 
ed, for good or bad, to carry on the old system of bureaucratic 
government that had got to change with changing limes, and the 
sooner they made up their mind to that the better it would be for 
future relations.” These are not the words of an irresponsible 
agitator or a dilettante politician. They are the words of a man who 
has bad intimate experience of (he reforms and who has held so 
many distinguished positions in India Trader the old and new systems 
alike. I, therefore, think that it is the weakness of the present con- 
stitution which furnishes the strongest argument for a thorough re- 
examination of the whole position and when to that is added the 
undoubted fact that political sentiment in this country among all 
classes has unmistakably been gi owing and at a new cjonscionsness 
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is pervading the whole of the country. I cannot see how it is con- 
sistent with statesmanship or with the best interests ot England and 
In iia to postpone the appointment of such a commission until 1929, 
Indeed, Mr. Montagu himself, during the passage of the Government 
of India Bid, declared that the law relating to the appointment of 
the s atutory commission was not like the law of Medes and Persians 
and 1 for one fail to see how either the Government o India or the 
Secretary of State or Parliament can improve the position by waiting 
until 1929, On the other hand there is every danger that the 
situation may still further deteriorate and what may be possible now 
to achieve, with the good^wi l of allo‘ many, may present difficulties 
of an enormous character, a few years hence. 

Amendment of the Government of India Act. 

1 am aware, that it is held in certain quarters that it is possible 
to make an advance in ceitaiu directions under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act itself, wirhout in any way modifying or altering 
the provisions thereof, Even assuming that the Secretary of State 
in Council may by iules framed under section 19 (A) of the Act, 
regulate and restrict the exercise of the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested in him, with a view to give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act 1919, it is obvious that 
such relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State will be very 
much different from genuine responsible government. Let us assume 
furtner, that under the Government of India Act itself, it is possible 
to establish provincial autonomy W 11 you be satisfied with pro- 
vincial autonomy without a corresponding change in the character 
and composition of the Central Government ? The words “ provin- 
cial autonomy ” seem to have a great fascination for some of us, 
but I venture to thiuk, that when you will take the trouble of view- 
ing the Government as a whole, you will not be free from serious 
doubt as to whether in actual practice it is practicable to give the 
provinces autonomy, when the Central Government, which must 
continue to deal with certain national matters of the most vital 
character, will continue to own the contiol of a higher authority. 
From a purely constitutional as also an administrative point of view, 
I think the system will not work even fairly satisfactorily for long 
and 1 am afraid theie will be constant friction between the so-called 
autonomous provincial Governments and the Central Government, 
it ’S tiue that the sphere of functions of the two Governments may 
be mere clearly defined, but it seems to me inevitable that in certain 
mat ers attecting the interests of the country as a whole, your 
Ministers will be in the unenviable position of choosing between their 
supporters >n Councils and the Central Government. It seems to 
me that nothing can be more ill-assorted or more likely to retard the 
g owth of full and real responsible institutions in this country, than 
to introduce complete responsibility in the provinces and place them 
under the control of an irremovable and i responsible executive in 
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the Central Government. The spirit actuating the two respectively, 
■will be, it not antagonistic, very difierent and I am afraid that 
instead of getting the substance of responsibility, you will ,i'et th-* 
shadow Among other problems of the future as 1 envisage, it is the 
problem of having a Central Government which m regard to national 
matters will be the most cohesive element. For, our provinces can 
not m the interest of national safety and national progress afford to 
be too provincial. I am not pleading for the mtroducton of diatchy 
in the Central Government. All that I am urging is, that the field ot 
administration covered by the Central Government should be care- 
fully surveyed and examined, the sphere of functions of the cei.tral 
and provincial Governments should be precisely defined, and ?hat 
the civil administration m charge of the Central Government should 
be made responsible to the extent to which it is made responsible in 
the provinces. This necessarily gives rise to the question as to 
what we are to do in the future with the Army and the Foreign and 
Political Departments of the Government of India. 

The Army, 

As regards the army, I desire to emphasise that it is such a huge 
and delicate machinery and the problems connected with it are of 
such a complex and technical character, that I think you will be well 
advised not to press for its contiol, until you are ready for it. It 
should not however be beyond the scope of statesmanship to provide 
ample statutory safeguards for the army budget That is a matter 
for experts. Meanwhile, we should have a definite and steadily pro- 
gressive progiamme for the Indiamsation of the army, by which L 
understand the providing for the recruitment of Indian officers, with 
the highest training m the difierent blanches of the army. Thi^ 
must necessarily be a slow process, but not so slow as i am afraid 
will be the case if no further progress is made upon the scheme, 
which was adumbrated early this year— -a scheme which, though it is 
a cone, ‘ision to Indian sentiment, is veiy fai removed fiom the real 
Indiamsation of the army and may take generations before ovp 
aspiration in that direction bears fruit. ',i the scheme which 
was put forward before the Assembly early this year, has not 
evoked much response or enthusiasm in it is to no small extent due 
to the consciousness that whatever it may do it cannot achieve the 
end, which it professes to aclueve, within any reasonable distance 
of time. I shall perhaps 1 *- asked, as to who in future is to ad- 
minister the Army Department and who is to represent it in the 
legislarure. Well, gentlemen the Foreign and Political Departments 
are supposed to be in the hands of the Governor-General himself and 
yet the tact that the Governor-General is not a member of the 
legislature has not placed those Departments at any special disad- 
vantage. bimilarly, I think, some such arrangement will have to be 
arri/ed at, by which the Governor-General may assume definite 
responsibility lor the administration Qi the atmy gnd be 
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represented in the Assembly of the future. These are matters for 
the examination ot the commission, which 1 have suggested above, 
and 1, therefore, refrain from going into details. It is sometimes 
urged that India can never be a sett-governing countiy, unless it is 
able to assume responsibility for its defence. Well, if m the case of 
some Dominions iingland couls take responsibility ior their delence, 
until they were able to assume that responsibility ior themselves, 
why not in the case of India ? 

The Indian Princes 

Not less important is the problem relating to the Indian 
Princes and their relations to the Cential [Responsible Government. 
That tlieie are some enlightened and patriotic Princes 1 leadily 
admit, but the vast majority oi them, 1 maintain, axe extremely 
jealous ot their rights and dignities, and having been accustomed to 
centuries ot the autocratic rule, they cannot be expected easily to 
fa il into line with democratic institutions. So, lar from courting 
their opposition or arousing their suspicion, it is lar better, that in 
the interest ot the bulk ol the country, you should leave them alone, 
and let them remain under the direct charge ol the Viceroy, than 
that you should try to bring them into direct relation with your 
responsible Government or the near lutuie. i am open to argument 
and should always be read)' to accept a better plan but 1 suggest 
to you that you should adopt a programme lor responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces and a corresponding, simultaneous modifica- 
tion ol the character and composition oi tfie Government ol India. 

Objections Answered 

I shall now bneil^ notice some ol the arguments which may be 
urged against any such iurther constitutional advance in the near 
future. 

(i) In the first place, it is urged that a democratic responsible 
Government m India is an impossibility, without an intelligent and 
capable electorate. Under tiie present scheme we have got an 
electorate ot some 5 millions The election ol xyau was criticised 
on the ground that a considerable num’uei oi electors abstained iroin 
voting. Tins year, althougn exact faguie are not yet available, it 
is a lact that a very much laiger number ol electors have gone to 
the polls. Howsoever, >ve, as party politicians may legret the 
electors’ enorne, the lact that they have gone to the polls m much 
largei numbers is significant. You canuot increase the intelligence 
and the capacity ol the masses by keeping them away Iroin the 
exercise ot these rights, which are best appreciated and valued only 
when they are extre^eo. 11 1 ina .• be permitted to quote irom an 
article wmch . conuibuted to the lon temporary Review lor 
November, "la. -din very strongly that the mass ol our people 
aie naturally stirewd and understand their local, pioblems. They 
are iar wore y^riy than people oi their class m any other country, 
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They are responsive to generous treatment and elevating influences. 
The consciousness of the possession of political power and the 
repeated exercise of it at elections, should m itself be an education 
of incalculable value. In addition there is an obligation upon those 
who seek their suffrages to give them political education.” To those 
who constantly remind u.s of the illiteracy or want of education of 
our masses without at the same time recognising their own share of 
the responsibility for that state of things I shall say, "Do not forget 
the history of your own country m or about 1832. Your system ot 
elementary education did not commence till nearly halt a century 
later and you are still busy in expanding and improving education, 
but that has not prevented you from expanding the representation 
of the people.” At any rate, if there was any seriousness about the 
announcement made 111 Parliament on August 20th 1917, as I think 
there was, the argument of the ignorance of the masses should then 
have been carefully weighed. I do not wish to minimise the import- 
ance of it, but at the same time I maintain that the education of 
the masses and constitutional development must go hand m hand. 

(2) It is next urged that India is a country of important 
minorities and sometimes we are told ol warring minorities. I am 
prepared to admit that m any scheme of responsible Government 
wmch may be evolved, it is ol the most vital importance that the 
political, civil and religious rights and interests of the minorities 
should be adequately and most scrupulously protected. It will do 
no good to ignoie or minimise the problem. Let us face the situation 
boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

So far as the depressed classes and what are called the untouch- 
ables are concerned, aur sympathies are unreservedly w r ith them and 
I do maintain that our passion for political freedom and democratic 
government is real we have got to modify our old world notions of 
social relations Either you value those traditional social distinc- 
tions oj you value tne political institution you are aspiring after. 
If you value the latter then you have to alter radically your old 
outlook. 

The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

(3) Similaily, m dealing with the Hindu-Moliamedan problem, 
I would make an earnest appeal to all concerned, to consider whether 
the chciisb ed idea of responsible government does not imperatively 
demand that tve must make unaccustomed sacrifices on both sides 
and part ■with prejudices and narrow sectarianism. This, let it be 
admitted, is a most serious comment upon our entire political life 
and go wherever vou may outside India, this is the one question 
which is put to you by eveiy one, fnend and foe alike. If hitherto 
Hindu-Mohamedan unity has lacked stungth or durability, it has 
been mainly due to the fact that wo have not adopted the true 
basis of unity. This can only be the recognition by the two com* 
muuitiqa that India is the common country oi bot that the chuisi 
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of India on the service and loyalty of both are paramount, and that 
political freedom and political rights are by no means inconsistent 
with the exercise of religious rights and ceremonies by each commu- 
nity with the fullest possible freedom. I do not wish to go into the 
details of the solution of this problem. I wish merely to state the 
problem, as it strikes me. There is, first of ail, the question of 
representation on municipal, local and parliamentary bodies. This 
again resolves itself into questions — (i) What is the adequate 
representation to which the Mohamedans are entitled ? ( 2 ) What is 

the best method of representation ? Nearly seven years ago when 
the Mohamedans of my province wanted separate representation m 
municipalities, I supported them, not because 1 thought that it was 
politically sound but because it seemed to me that that was the only 
condition on which they were prepared to co-operate with the other 
communities. Even after this distance of time, 1 do not regret my 
action. Separate electorates appear however to have brought m 
their train a mass of evil. But unless and until the Mohamedans 
themselves change their attitude, 1 think we should do nothing to 
take away from them this method of representation, to which they 
rightly or wrongly attach so much importance. As to the amount of 
representation i should have thought that the question had been 
solved by mutual agreement. But if that is not so, why should it be 
impossible to solve it now ? A little exercise of patience and for- 
bearance on both sides and an earnest desire to understand each other, 
should bring us nearer the solution, than anything else, and I think 
this duty rests heavily on leaders of all sections of politicians, who 
believe m the destiny of India that they should at a joint conference 
fairly and frankly discuss this question and arrive at some solution. 

Minorities and the Services. 

The next question is the question of the representation of the mino- 
rities m the public services. Muchas 1 deprecate lecruitment to public 
services based on communal grounds, 1 recognise that m the present cir- 
cumstances of India it is inevitable, I personally think that the best 
solution of it lies in the appointment of a Public Services Commis- 
sion, on which Hindus, Mohamedans and Europeans should all alike 
be represented and the work of recruitment siiould be left to it. 
Excepting m regard to certain appointments of a political character, 
which should in my opinion be left in the hands of Ministers, I 
believe that we should meet the situation much better, it we were 
to transfer all such power from the hands of Ministers or the Execu- 
tive Government to an independent body, like the Public Services 
Commission, which must see also to the adequate representation of 
each community. 


Religious Disputes. 

As regards religious disputes in which the ignorant masses get at 
times involved, it is certainly the duty of the leaders to do nothing 
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or say nothing, which may inflame sectarian passions. But that 
alone is not sufficient. With the fullest exercise of religious freedom 
there must be the understanding that each party has got to respect 
the susceptibilities of the other. Moral injunctions alone will not 
solve the problem, conscious effort is even more necessary, and it 
seems to me that in your Constitution of the future the amplest 
safeguards for these rights and privileges should be expressly pro- 
vided for. Necessarily, you will have to depend upon the growth 
of sound public opinion to support your effort But the problem 
cannot be solved except by facing it. A heavy responsibility in this 
connection lies on the press and with its growing power in the 
country I think it can be a potent factor in dealing with this 
problem. The recent disturbances in India have been advertised a 
good deal in England and the impression produced naturally is one, 
which is not very hopeful for the future. But I do maintain thas so 
far as this question is concerned, we should take the responsibility 
for the solution of it on ourselves, and if the leaders of both com- 
munities, to whom Indian unity and Indian self-government are 
such sacred words, make a determined effort to restore happier rela- 
tions and to anive at a settlement, which will be acceptable to the 
vast majority of both, I think the problem may yet be solved. 

British Interests and Imperial Services. 

We shall probably make our task much easier if we also recog- 
nise that there are certain vital British interests in India and that 
unless and until those interests are safeguarded, we shall have to 
meet with no little difficulty in our attempt at achieving self-govern- 
ment Similarly, m regard to the Imperial Services, which are 
predominantly European m their composition, we shall have todefine 
our attitude. I do not wish to go into the details of this question for 
more reasons than one But 1 venture to make a few observations. The 
Services do no good to themselves or to this country by impugning 
the good faith of Indian politicians, nor is it right or just for us to 
indulge in wholesale condemnation of the Services. Any unjust or 
unfair criticism of the Services must be deprecated. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that hitherto the Services have 
occupied a peculiar position. It does not correspond to that of the 
public services in England or the Dominions. They have been to a 
large extent responsible for the formulating of policy in India, and if 
in the future their position is approximated to that of the permanent 
services elsewhere, I have no doubt that much of the criticism which 
is levelled at them, will be diverted to the responsible Minister. 
Indeed, the recent elections show that much unkind er language has 
been used by our countrymen towards our own Ministers and other 
Indians associated with the Government than towards members of 
the permanent services. We hear much of cases, in which officers 
come into conflict with public opinion, I wish we heard as much of 
cases in which officers are held m esteem by the public, for I refuse 
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to believe that there are no good men among them or that all 
appreciation of their work is extinct among Indians. So far as the 
question of salaries and emoluments is concerned, if there are any 
legitimate grievances, by all means let them be examined and redress 
given where it is due. subject only to the financial capacity of India. 
But the essential question to my mind is the question of the venue 
of recruitment. Why should the decision of self-governing India, 
unless it is a thing of the distant future, be anticipated now ? In 
any case, it seems to me that many of those who are already in the 
services, will be here for at least another 25 years ; but the longer 
you continue recruitment in England the longer you postpone the 
day when the services will be Indianised. 

Necessity for a Commision 

Gentlemen, I have placed these views before you in the broadest 
possible manner without going into minute details and all that I ask 
you to do on the present occasion is to give your careful considera- 
tion to your future policy and future programme. If you want 
constitutional progress, you must set to work for it That work does 
not and should not consist merely in passing resolutions or making 
speeches. You have got seriously to educate public opinion in favour 
of vour policv and to acquire support for your views ; for unless this 
is done, the forces of opposition against you will he strong indeed, 
far stronger than you imagine. Do not rej ect my suggestion about 
the earlv appointment of a commission, merely because commissions 
and committees are supposed to be a method of shelving pressing 
problems. If that were mv conviction and belief, T should not have 
brought this suggestion before you. But 1 do believe that before 
anv constitutional advance takes place, the whole position will 
require very careful examination ; so many interests have to be 
reconciled, so many different points of view have got to be borne in 
mind, so much readiustment of the system of Government will be 
necessary, that I cannot imagine that merely because you express 
tile wish for the establishment of Swaraj , it will be a.n accomplish- 
ed fact. A commission is the very thing contemplated for such pro- 
gress by the present Government of India Act and even if it were 
not so. further constitutional development would in any case have 
involved the bringing into existence of an agency for it giving effect 
to it. Once a commission is appointed vou can put forward before 
it your own views on the future of the Constitution aDd put all the 
pressure that you are capable of on the Government here, the Parlia- 
ment in England, to give effect to vonr views. That is the only con- 
stitutional method which to my mind seems likely to yield any satis- 
factory results. Constitutions are not easy to make as it is sometimes 
imagined, and it is for you to prepare the ground by taking the neces- 
sary steps. 

The Liberal Party. 

Above everything else, it is necessary that you should define 
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your own position and organise vour forces. So far as your position 
is concerned I have no doubt as to what it should be. The Liberal 
nartv cannot be an asylum, either for tories or for revolutionaries. 
Liberalism is not merelv a mode of expression but a habit of thought 
and action. Our watchword should always be Progress, and conti- 
nuous Progress. Our methods should also be clear and well-defined. 
While we should resist to the utmost of our power and capacity any- 
thing which is calculated to retard our progress, I do not think that 
we can seriously contemplate the adoption of a calculated policy of 
obstruction, which so far from helping our progress may seriously 
hinder it. Again it seems to me that if the Liberal party is to ex- 
tend its influence, casual and unorganised activity is not enough ; its 
work must be continuous and incessant I admit that our detractors 
have poisoned the public mind against us, but that ought not to 
deter us from approaching the public and putting up with the rough 
and tumble of public life. We must have a strong Central Executive 
and we must try to establish living and serious-minded associations 
all ovejr the country, wherever we can. Not only must we do this 
but we must strengthen our own press and, wherever it may be neces- 
sary, establish new organs. We shall no doubt meet with difficulties 
for some time, but I have not lost all faith in the shrewd common- 
sense of the people. It may be clouded for some time but it cannot 
be for all time It is by persistence alone that we can conquer those 
forces of opposition which have accounted for our defeat and disap- 
pointment at the last election. I do not sympathise with those who 
find solace merelv in the thought that they might have done better 
if on.lv their opponents had indulged in less misrepresentation of 
their views and position. We must frankly admit that much of out 
present position is due to the weakness of our organisation, the want 
of nartv discipline and above all, our omission to organise an 
adequate party fund. For, I think, that if we are to survive as a 
party it is necessary that we should have funds and ample funds. 

T know the difficulties in the way but I also know that we have to 
fight those difficulties and overcome them. 

Organisation in England 

In order to advance our scheme it may be necessary, 
indeed I think it will be necessary for us, not only to 
send a strong representative deputation to England but to 
establish an independent and active organisation of onr own 
there, for the dissemination of onr views and correct information in 
England. Be it said to the credit of Mrs Besant that hers is the 
onlv organisation there that does something for India in the way of 
propaganda. It is all very well for our countrymen to say that we 
can afford to ignore English opinion, but do not forget that we have 
no real living organisation of onr own there. Those who are opposed 
to any further progress, and who regret even the present measure of 
reforms, have got powerful organisations, supported by plenty of 
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funds and led by some retired Governors and officials, who still think 
and talk as if India stood where it did in their time. The English 
nation is essentially conservative and fights shy of change. Its conser- 
vatism is all the greater in the case of Tndia, which it has been ac- 
customed to treat as a country full of ignorant people, hopelessly 
divided among themselves and flying at each other’s throats and 
kept together only by the controlling hand of its representatives 
here, l do not blame people in England to attach weight to the un- 
contradicted statements of some of those who claim knowledge and 
euoerience of India. Besides, let ns, not forget that the impression 
which some happenings in this country have produced has been 
most unfavourable to us and yet my experience during the last few 
mom ho was distinctly hopeful, for, while on the one hand there is a 
section of die-hards who will continue to oppose our aspirations for 
as long as they can, on the olher there are men of broad sympathies 
and large outlook but little knowledge who. if properly approached 
will be willing to help us. Such help I would not discard or despise. 

I would avail myself of every such source from which we can gather 
strength and support- I believe we can do much useful work by 
sending a strong, well-informed and capable deputation to England. 
Our work m India must go on simultaneously, if wp wish to push 
Ihe cause to a successful issue. 

Tradition of Mehta and Gokhale. 

I, therefore, think that if this meeting of the Liberal 
Federation succeeds in nothing more than in devising means 
to organise the party and m adopting a definite line of policy, 
we shall not have met in vain. If we fail in that, I for one must 
view the future of our party with the gloomiest of forebodings. 
But I have still hope that the traditions of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale are not dead among us Howsoever unworthy 
we miy be as their successors, let us make an honest attempt 
to live up to their ideals and seek inspiration from what they 
said or jlid in their day. Eighteen years ago, it was left to 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale to give a definite sha.pe to our ideal in 
his great speech at Benares Since then that ideal has ceased 
to be a far off adorable dream. Tt has become now a living 
passion with us. To be m our own country what other subjects of 
our common Sovereign are in'the self-governing Dominionsis nolonger 
which we would leave it to posterity to realise Our di- 
fficulties may be great, they are great, but they have to be conquer- 
ed and must be conquered. I venture to think that, if we approach 
theie big problems m the practical spirit of those great and hallowed 
names and with their robust faith in the justice and righteousness of 
our cuse, if we only realise that constiutionally our position is much 
stronger than it was in their days, then I have every confidence that 
we shall succeed in building the edifice of Self-Government within the 
~ ‘ ? jre tke foundations of which were laid by them. 
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Temporary defeat ought not to damp our spirits. On the 
contrary it should act as an incentive to more active, mote persistent 
and more substantial work. 1 yet believe that the Liberal pony, if 
only it can le-orgamse itself, will play a great partm the development 
ot the Conatitution and though temporarily Liberals may have receiv- 
ed a set-back, Liberalism will still be the rallying cry oi all those 
elements in the country which recognise the value of constitutional 
work and which believe 111 the efficacy ot constitutional methods. 


Second Day’s Sitting. 

27 TE DbUEMBttR IMS. 

The second day’s proceedings of the Liberal Fedeiation com- 
menced on 27 Decemoer at mid-day, Sir iej Bahadur Sapru presiding. 
After the singing ot the “Bandc Mataram" song, the President moved 
from the chair the condolence resolution lefernug to the death 
oi Sir Narayan Chaudavai kar, Messrs. Gupt', Kastumanga 
Iyengar and Ashwim Kumar Dutta. The resolution was carried, 
all those present standing. 

11. On Demand for Self-Government. 

The next resolution about the demand lor Self-Governm:nt was 
moved by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastn in a very impressive speech. 
The resolution ran as follows : 

“ Having in view the many inconveniences and anomalies which 
have been felt m the practical administration under a system of 
Diaicby in the Provinces and the incongruity and difficulty m 
practice of an irresponsible Central Government controlling and 
superintending the administration of Transferred Depar menus by 
Ministers responsible to the Local Legislatures, having also in mind 
the difficulties of the Central Government having no majority ui ics 
own m a Legislature with a majority of elected representatives of 
the pecple, and having further in mind the immediate necessity of 
releasing the Government of India and the Local Governments from 
the control exercised by the Secretary of State for India and the 
proved inability ol the Government of India not yet fully respon- 
sible to the people to protect the interests of Indians settled in Self- 
Governing Dominions and Crown Colonies : this meeting of the All- 
India Liberals, concurring with the pievious meetings thereof is 
emphatically of opinion that full Responsible Government m the 
Provinces and complete responsibility m the Ceatral Government, 
except m the Military, Political and Foreign Departments, should be 
established without delay, and, for this purpose urges the immedi- 
ate appointment of a CQwin>ss‘v?Q similar to tb&i provided for u tU'c 
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Government of India Act of igiQ for making a full enquiry into the 
actual working o. the present Constitution and making recommend- 
ations in respect of future constitutional advance.’* 

The Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri in proposing the resolution on 
further reforms explained how certain recent happenings had made 
h im a reluctant convert to this resolution, his opinion about two 
years ago being a little more backward than at present. There were 
two considerations put forward in the resolution for their demand 
of full lesponsible government m the provinces. He was not pre- 
pared to say that diarchy had absolutely failed, for the system could 
be made to work m the hands of sensible people like Dr. Paranjpye, 
Diarchy, however, was attended with great inconveniences in daily 
administration. It was almost a source of intolerable friction. 
Ministers had complained in matters of finance and the non-amen- 
ability of officials to their discipline. Keferimg his hearers to the 
facts published in connection with the regulations of Messrs. 
Chintamani and Jagat Naram of their offices as Ministers m the 
United Provinces, the speaker said that it proved conclusively that 
if it so pleased the head of the administration he could intrigue with 
officers of the department to make the position of Ministers intoler- 
able. 1 he speaker also related a case in a province which he did 
not name where a gardener who was willing to retire on gratuity 
and was persuaded to do so by the Minister at a time of financial 
stringency was surpiaed with the news of his reinstallation by the 
becretaiy of State as the authority who had been responsible for his 
original appointment and therefore outside the pale of the Minister 
That kind of thing ought not , to be allowed m any service even in 
the Indian Civil Service. What happened m the case of the gardener 
showed the extent to which an arbitrary Secretary of State whom 
we could not hold responsible would go m the exercise of his powers 
that remained m his hands. 

The White-hall Octopus. 

Then, referring to the Central Government with no sort of res- 
ponsibility, full or limited, to the elected representatives of the 
people, Mr. Sastri said that the arguments we employed were ra her 
on behalf of Government than on our own behalf, for arguments on 
our own behalf were well-known. The Government of InOia could 
not do anything unless they intrigued with one or the other group in 
the legislature whose antagonism they knew nothing about and 
whom they tried to impress into their following at a given moment. 
That left the Government ot India weak, undetermined, feeble and 
unable to take a definite stand with regard to any policy. Then the 
Government of India were fettered in their exercise oi discretion and 
judgment by the control of the Secretary of State. We wanted the 
Government of India and local Governments really to be strong and 
independent Governments looking to the wishes of the people and 
where they were willing to carry out the wishes of the people and ah e 
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to do so. Unfortunately the Government of India in more than one 
instance within recent days had been in a position of agreement 
with the wishes of the people but they could not do anything 
because the Secretary of State was against them. That considera- 
tion went to the very root of the case and it seemed to him that that 
part of their demand invested the resolution with importance almost 
transcending the importance oi anything else. We could not have 
a Government of India which did not always look to us but to 
outside the country for inspiration of their policy. The Joint Select 
Committee enunciated as an ordinary principle of administration, as 
a rule, that where the Government found themselves m agreement 
with the legislatures on any subject the Secietary of State was 
enjoined not to interfere but to let the measure take full effect. 
That great principle, if maintained m its intergrity, would really 
have deprived much of our argument of a good deal of its force, but 
the principle was not observed. The principle had been brought to 
nullity by the constant habit which the Secretary of State had fallen 
into of giving orders to the Government of India beforehand thus 
tying up their spontaneous judgment and by the habit of the Gov- 
ernment of India of referring important matters to the Secretary 
of State so that the legislature was forbidden to say ‘this is 
the spontaneous opinion of the Government.' Ihe Government 
of India of to-day was government by cables between the Viceroy 
acting smg'y and the secretary of State, peihaps also acting singly, 
and even the members ot the Executive Council did not know wnat 
passed between the Viceroy and the Secretary oi state behind. 
With frequent secret cables in opposition to the wishes oi the people, 
sometimes m opposition to the traditions of the peoples and the 
country, now intolerable was the position of the Government and of 
the legislatures l 

Govx’s Inability to Protect Indian Interests abroad. 

Referring to the last topic, viz, the inability of the Government 
of India to protect our interests wnen we settle abroad, Mr Sastri said 
that like the President in the chair he admired and expressed India's 
gratitude to the Government of India for the valiant way in wh.ch 
they had pressed our case to the Dominion authorities and the 
Central Government of the limp.re. But had that availed ? Ihe Gov- 
ernment of 300 millions of people wielding vast powers over the life 
and resoures of a continent had to yield before a body ot rebellious 
white subjects in a remote little colony of the Empire. He did not 
know how the Government ot India felt over it. But he spoke for a 
great many of them in the hall and a great many outside when he 
said that it was a humiliation that their Government should be as 
nothing in the Councils of the Empire. Wnat was the remedy ? 
The remedy was to put our Government in the same position and 
authority as the Government of Australia and of Canada occupied. 
Make and enable the Indian Government to speak tor the people and 
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on behalf of the people as their mouth piece to outside agencies. 
The Government ol India uhould nut be avowed to talk to us as the 
mouth- piece of an out-nde authority as they sometimes did and as 
the Viceroy d.d the other day saying that the people m England d-d 
not tolerate oui getting more self-government or to that effect. 
When the people < «f India we*e at grips "with the people of the 
Dominions we wanted cur Governmenc to stand up for us and speak 
freely and unreservedly. This the Government could not do. But 
when tney did to a certain extent the Secretary of State shut them 
up. But we could not iet them be shut up. We had to go on with 
the Government ol India behind us. 

The Government of India thought that we were injured and yet 
it was a pity that they could not back us. ihc Viceroy with 
profound sympathy for us, with eveiy desire tu back us, could 
only back to a ceitain extent and not furiher. That was a defect of 
the constitution and it should be rectified. 

Then with reference to methods with which we would seek to 
attam that, he tmd it was a very reasonable request to make. We 
wete convinced, however, that there would be a great deal of 
opposition. Ihe.efoie tile demand we put forward must be backed 
and supported not merely by the voice ot the Libcial hedeiation, 
not meiely by the voice of the Indian National Congress which 
stood outside the constitution ol India and therefore i andicaped to 
speak to a constitutional body in a constitutional way — it was not 
merely the voice of this party or that party that would cariy it. 

A National Convention. 

Therefore some of the Liberals had thought a plan which in 
their judgment would be supplementary to the Federation. It was 
a National Convention wfaicu should arise out ol that house and out 
of the non-official part ot the legislatures, whether with the sanction 
of the various Governments it we could obtain it, or without it if it 
was not forthcoming. lUe electorates unuer the constitution of 
India should have it in their powc ■ to tell their representatives m 
tne various legislatures to go ahead in their name and appoint a 
National Convention for naming the outlines ol a constitution and 
piesent it to the people of England in the name of the electors of 
India. There was no antagonism between this plan and another 
plan. He said it m particular Decause there were he knew a great 
many outside that assembly and a great many among the Swarajists 
who had pledged themselves to work for Dominion status tor India 
by means oi a National Convention wiibrtke support of a great many 
not only irom the Libeial Federation but of ah those who had been 
to the Delhi National Convention. Ba ed on the general wish ot the 
electors ol the c mntry, he felt that the demand for Dominion status 
was a demand which even the die-hards in Whitehall would find it 
ddficuH to set aside. ^Cheers j. 
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Dr. Parajjjpye’s Support, 

Dr. R P Paranjpye (Poona) seconded the resolution and speak- 
mg as an ex-M ini^ter said in reference to diarchy that his experience 
of the Bombay Council showed that the position of Ministers was not 
as strong as was required for an efficient working of diarchy in this 
province and they had no settled majority at the back of the 
Ministers. Th/»ir Council was divided into a large number of groups 
which could be manipu'ated very often in variou * ways so that 
Ministers had to use a good deal of tact in order to carry on their 
departments. Again in this province the Ministers had not worked 
jointly. It was intended by the Act that they sho ild act jointly. 
Although there was the principle of diarchy in theory the adminis- 
tion was to be conducted as a unitary Government, yet m this 
ptovince ther a was no pretence of the working of our Government as 
a unitary Government The spirit which lay at the root of the new 
Government of India Act that the whole Government was prac ical y 
to be a unitary Goveinment was not followed That, however, did 
not prevent people f, *ooi laving on fhe heads of Ministers the sins of 
omission and commission of Hie Government as a whole. The Act 
laid down that the Governor coul 1 administer a diarchical form of 
government in its legal and technical vmse and not at all in the spirit. 
Some of the difficulties were inherent in the constitution and they 
shou’d be remedied soon before they came to a head and befo-e the 
portion became absolutely impossible That cou’d be done by 
giving complete provincial autonomy. If all departments of Govern 
ment were transferred to Ministers — Land Revenue, Law and Police 
departments in which members of the Legi lative Council and the 
public were keenly interested —he th'. light there would be very much 
less trouble in the country Anv change in the Government of India 
con’d be brought about by legts’ation in PaHiatneat. Seeing the 
difficnlti»s he mentioned ond seung t*he fast advance of public 
opinion in the country in the diraeion oE demand for further consti- 
tutional reforms it was batter, he said, to t ake f ime by the forelock 
and appoint a statutory commission and gat to work six years before 
the appointed time. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnsvts supporting the motion said that his ex- 
periences were more or less of the same kind as those of Dr. 
Paranjpye, but he would not say much as he was not free from 
official trammels He admitted diarchy was bad in principle. 
Though ra C. P Ministers were consulted and their advise was 
c ought they had no vote and the advise might be discarded, whi’e on 
any questions which come up in the Council they were bound to vote 
on the side of Government They had worked the reforms for what 
th*y were worth and found sevenl defects which must be removed. 
The work of the legislatures had been satisfactory as has been ex- 
pressed by the Viceroy downwaid i and the time had arrived when 
no further time should be lost in making all departments transferred 
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and doin'* away with diarchy altogether. Land Revenue. Forest, 
Law and Justice could be worked just as satisfactorily as the trans- 
ferred departments. 

The resolution was further supported by Rao Bahadur Chifa’e 
and Mr. A: P. Pen from Lucknow. It was then unammon ly carried. 

III. On Indians Overseas 

The next resolution about the position of Indians overseas was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Kamat and ran as follows : 

«* (i) This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its 
indignation and resentment at the Kenya decision of July last, 
which, besides being grossly unjust and invidious, v ! olates the most 
solemn podges of the Crown and other constituted authorities, and 
its grim determination, which is likewise the determinat : on of the 
whole of Tnd’a, never to accept anv settlement which assigns to 
their countrvmen in the Crown Co’onies, particularlv Kenya, a 
status in anv way inferior to that of other classes of His Majeg'v’s 
subjects. This meettin'* of India, in pursuance of th<» resolution 
of the last Imperial Conference, will be ab*e to secur* for Indians 
in Kenya, a position in keeping with her recognised status as an 
equal partne* - in the Brit sh Commonwealth, besides safeguarding 
in an effective manner their economic interests. 

"(2) Th’s meeting further views with alarm the tendencv of the 
provisions of the Kenya Immigration Bill and requests the Govern- 
ment of Tndia, notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude of the 
Sec etary of Stale for the Colonies, to press upon him the necessity 
in ordinary good faith of delaying the progress of the Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Committee above mentioned shonld 
have had opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its 
provisions with the Colonial Office. This meeting is further of 
opinion that the Government of India should without delav appoint 
a strong and representative Committee and send it to England at the 
earliest possible date to raise the question with regard to the Kenya 
Immigration Bill with the Colonial Office. 

“(3) Tn view of the fact that the political, civic and economic 
interests of Indians in Q outh Africa have been for generations with- 
out adequate protection, that at the present moment their economic 
status is further threatened bv the imposition of restraints which are 
humiliating to this country as well as injurious to their interests, 
and that the position of Indians within the Un'on of South Africa, 
excepting Cape Colony, has. during many years, been inconsistent 
with their status as subjects of a common Sovereign and with ihe 
National dignity of India; this meeting of the All-India Liberals 
strongly urges the Government of Tndia and the Secretary of State 
to take effective retaliatory measures against the Government of that 
Dominion whose representative refused, even at the last Imperial 
Conference, to explore any avenue for the redress of the grievances 
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of Indian*, the great numbers of whom were bom in that coimfry 
and own it as theirs. In particular, this meeting recommends the 
imposition on non-Indian South African Colonials reciprocal restric- 
tions and disabilities in respect of franchise, both political and 
municipal, eligibility for the Public Services and the right to hold 
properties and trade, mining and navigation licenses. 

(4) This meeting strongly urge 3 (1) an amendment of the Racial 
Distinctions Removal Act so as to denrive non-Indian South African 
Colonials in India of the special privileges still accorded to them in 
criminal trials, and (2) the imposition of a prohibitive import duty 
on South African coal, taking care, at the same time, by suitable 
measures to provide adequate facilities to Indian coal in the way of 
transport and otherwise. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan from Madras, in supoorting the resolution, 
made a forceful speech. He referred with indignation to the 
Winterton-Sastri incident, and said that if India had b*en a Self- 
Governing Nation, Lord Winte-ton w>uld not have dared to insult 
an illustrious countryman of the.irslike the Rt. Hon. V S Srinivasa 
Sastri. After Mr. Joshi had spoken in support in Marathi, the 
resolution was carried; 


Third Day’s Sitting. 

28TH DECEMBER 1928. 

Next dav the Federation resumed its sitting at 12 noon with Sir 
Tei Bahadur Sanru in the Chair, and the proceedings opened with 
* he ringing of national songs. The following three resolutions were 
put from the chair and carried * — 

IV. On Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

*' This meeting of All- India Liberals deplores the delay in carry- 
ing into effect a long overdue reform, viz,, the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, and urges the Government to lose no time 
in giving immediate effect to it.” 

V. On Labour Representation. 

“This meeting of All- India Liberals desires to press on the Gov- 
ernment and Liberal organisations the need of encouraging the 
establishment of Trade Unions in the country and of labour being 
adequately represented in the Provincial and Central Legislatures by 
direct election instead of by nomination as at present.” 

VI. On Repeal of the Princes’ Protection Act. 

“ This Conference urges that the Indian States Apt should be 
18 
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repealed as early as possible as it is opposed to the interests both of 
British India, and ci the subjects of Indian States," 

VII, On Retrenchment Proposals. 

The next resolution relating to retrenchment runs as follows : — 

" While taking note of the recommendations of the Inchcape and 
the various Provincial Retrenchment Committees, this meeting of 
AU- India Liberals calls upon the Central and Provincial Governments 
concerned to give full effect to them and to lose no time in exploring 
fm ther avenues of retrenchment." 

Mr. C. M. Gandhi in proposing it said that sound finance was 
a sign of good Government, and if the Government was to be carried 
on a sound footing and all national buildings were to be properly 
attended to, the Government should not only effect all possible eco- 
nomies, but try to explore all further avenues of retrenchment. 

Refening to the Bombay Council, he said the Government had 
promised a cut of 60 lakhs and that promise had not been faithfully 
earned out. At any rate, there were doubis in the minds of some 
people. No less an authority than the late Governor had assured 
that the Government had not only carried out that promise but 
further effected large cuts and reduced expenditure The Govern- 
ment had been asked publicly to give the figures of retrenchment 
effected in the several departments just to show whether any eco- 
nomy was effected in the recurring expenditure or only bv cutting 
down items of expenditure for the year. The Director of Information 
was publicly invited to do so, but up to this time he had not 
ventured to give them information to satisfy the doubts lingering in 
the minds of some people That was why thev called upon the 
Government to effect retrenchment to the extent they had promised 
in the Council and also carry out all possible retrenchment in the 
direction suggested by Provincial Retrenchment Committees. If that 
requisition was not 'arriel out. the new Council would have ample 
opportunity of enforcing the people’s wish on the Government by 
rel using to agree to an extension of the duration of the Court Fees 
A't which was to expire m February next if the Government did not 
accede to their request m the resolution. 

Mr. R R Jayavant of Nagpur seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

VIII. Sex-Disqualification. 

Mrs. Ramabaisaheb Ranacle moved the following resolution : — 

* 4 This meeting of All-India Liberals is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the removal of sex-disqualification in regard to the 
membership of, and franchise for, the Provincial and Central Legis- 
latures.” 

Mrs, Kashjbai Devadhar seconded it in Enlish, and alter referring 
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to the hardships which Western women underwent for attainment of 
the gram 01 s mirage, said that the women oi Bombay, Madras, and 
Umteu Provinces should congratulate themselves on their brothers' 
recognition oi their Sisters as being above lunatics and chiluiL.11 and 
the nelp giv'eu them to geL over the £rst rung oi tkeladdax. She 
then expressed sympathy with those who had not succeeded 111 
securing voles ana cxnorted them to work with untiling zeal She 
expressed the eager desire oi her sisters to climb the next rung 
oi the ladder, viz., the getting over oi sex-aisqualihcation in 
connection with the legislatures. It wou.d not do to tell them that 
they should be content iur some time with what they got, ior wcie 
the men content witn the reiorms they already got? ihey might 
be told that men would represent them m the councils, lhat w'as 
true, but men wouia piead only uui oi imagination. But it was 
women who knew where the shoe pinched. 

The resolution was carried with great enthusiasm. 

IX. On Protection to National Industries, 

Mr. C. b. Deole oi Bombay moved : — 

** Tins meeting of All- India Liberals is of opinion that protection 
to industries oi national importance should be given, the penod, ioini, 
and the degree of protection depending upon the condition and pros- 
pects of each industry." 

He said that the subject was not foreign to the consideration of 
the Liberals. Unless industries were dev eloped, there would not be 
political sdi-sulhcieucy. Tile economic argument. iu iavoui oi the 
proposition was that ail economists, even ardent lree trudeis, agiced 
that protection should be given to lnaiau industries. As regal ds 
the period, he would suggest ten years. Kefenmg to the objection 
raised in some quaiters that it would bench! only the uch 
capitalists but not the poor consumers, he pointed out that 
piotection was being asked ior only ten years during the miant stage 
oi the industries. 

Mr. H. G. Parkhe of AlimeJnagei, seconding the resolution, laid 
stress on the duty oi the people 01 wealing bwadeski cloth and using 
bwadeslu articles to aid protection. The speaker who always vvoie 
khadi was asked by a JJnush ofheer how it was that he vvoie kliadi 
and yet he called hansel! a Liberal (laughter). The speakei replied 
tuat tue Liberals never condemned kliadi. They only condemned 
the theory that khadi was the only solution ft ail the existing 
troubles and the key to Swaraj, it was the Lioerals, he asserted, 
that had started the use of Swadeshi. 

The motion was earned, 

X. On Military Trsm.ng. 

Dr. R. P. Patanjpye moved the iollowmg resolution : — 

"(j) This meeting of ihe AlUndia Libeialgis rnuhalku!!;, u 
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opinion that it is the duty of the Government to take steps for a 
more rapid training or Indian officers in ail arms oi the Army, includ- 
ing the air lorce, so that the Army may truly be lndiamsed at an 
early date. 

“(2) This meeting of the All-India Libeials considers that, with 
a view to expedite the lndiamsation of the Army and in the interests 
oi national economy, a substantial reduction m military expenditure, 
accompanied with a reduction ot British troops now used tor internal 
security purposes, should be effected as soon as possible, and that, m 
any case, the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee in this 
behalf be given full effect to as a first step. 

“(3) This meeting urges that the report of the Military Require- 
ments Committee should be published without delay. 

"(4) This meeting ot the Liberal Federation is further of opinion 
that Indian youngmen reading m Universities or Colleges should be 
made to undergo some military training and discipline. 

‘•(5) This meeting of Ail- India Liberals iuther urges that no 
distinction should be made in the status ot officers ot Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces and in the matter of granting King's Commissions." 

Dr. Paranjpye said the resolution was of the utmost importance 
if the country was to reach the goal, which the Federation and other 
parties in me country placed before themselves. It we wanted 
Swaraj or Dominion Self-Government, we must be prepared not only 
to get it, but to retain it lor the future. We could not ask the 
British to give away all their authority in the country and only do 
tne business of defending our coasts and frontiers. History does not 
show a single instance oi that character. The question ol the army 
was ol the utmost importance lor the development of our own 
country. In these days, it was not a case ot small standing armies, 
but it was a case ol nations under arms. 11 we were to meet the 
competition ot the woild, every man in the country should be 
prepared to tear his own burden in the deience of his country. In 
mis question the Government always adopted a reactionary policy. 
It was only during the last lew years that the Government made a 
small beginning which was in the nature oi a mountain labouring and 
producing a mouse. He relerred to the Sandhurst and. Dehra Dun 
institutions and the training given to a very lew Indian boys, and 
said that the whole spirit was entirely diflerent from what we wanted 
it to be. Our army was not only to be a proper channel lor the 
energies oi very nch people but ol the middle classes also,. The steps 
taJsen so lar by the Government were extremely disappointing and 
inadequate. Our public bodies must make a strong effort to get a 
good move onwarus. After pointing to the need for reducing the 
Military expenditure by the substitution ot the Indian element lor 
the British, he went on to urge the necessity of young men m our 
colleges undergoing military training and discipline, foi, he said, 
they were getting too soft and were unable to face the rough and 
tumble of the world. 
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Mr. B. S. Kamat, seconding, quoted facts and figures in support 
of the mover’s statements, and said that it would take hah a centuiy 
or more in the process of lndiamsation which the Government initiat- 
ed now, before the lndiamsation oi ail the 120 units could take 
place. He next referred to Sir Sivaswamy's agitation m recent years 
and tne disappointing results thereof and the reiusal ol the Home 
authorities tu take Indians in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Air Services and observed that the expenditure on the 
part of these forces stationed m India should be better met from the 
imperial Exchequer than lrom Indian revenues. He declared 
that there ought to be no differentiation between the Territorials 
and English Auxilianes, so far as the service outside the country 
was concerned, and both should be obliged to go out of India 
for military service. 

Mr. A. P. Sen supported the resolution and said that we could 
not be sell-governing unless we were self-delending. Therefore it was 
necessary tnat the Indian nation must have its own army, manned 
and officered by Indians and in course of time be thoroughly Indian 
in composition. The next object with which they pressed the resolu- 
tion was m the interests oi economy, for a British soldier cost six 
times more than the Indian soldier. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. Varma, Lt. Abasahed 
Khardikar and Mr. T. A. Kulkrm m Marathi and carried. 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair.— 

XI. On the Indian Deputation’s Work, 

“This meeting of All- India Liberals records its sense of high 
appreciation 01 the work done under the most discouraging circum- 
stances m connection with the discussions on the Kenya question 
by the Indian Delegation consisting of the Right Hon’ble V, S. 
Srinivasa Sastn, P. G., and Messrs. B. S. Kamat and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. 


XII. On Mr. C. F. Andrews. 

" This meeting of the All- India Liberals places on record its 
sense of high appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to the cause of Indians overseas in general and of the 
Kenya Indians m particular, especially in connection with the 
discussions m India and England about the Kenya dispute. 

Xill. Appreciation of Sir T. B. Sapru’s Services. 

Dewan Bahadur Godbole put the following resolution which 
was carried with acclamation. 

“This meeting of the All- India Liberals places on record its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, K.C.S.L at the last Imperial Conference to the cause ol 
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Indians Overseas in general and Kenya Indians m particular and 
notes with satisfaction tnat the Kenya decision is no longer lound 
to be treated as lmai and tnat the committee to be sent by the 
Government ot India will discuss the entire question with the 
Colonial Othce.” 

The resolution was passed, the Conference then adjourned for 
lunch. 

XIV. Salt-Tax Certificatioi , 

When the Conference met alter lunch, ltao Bahadur JR. K. Kale 
(Sataraj moved . — 

“ Tins meeting of the All-India Liberals enters its emphatic 
piotest against the certification by His Excellency the Viceroy ol 
tne Indian Finance Bill, 192.3, providing lor the enhanced salt- 
tax in tne lace 01 the clearly expressed opinion ol the Legislative 
Assembly to the contrary, in the opinion ol this meeting the Bill 
should not have been certified either on economic on or political 
grounds. 

“ This meeting is further oi opinion that section 57 B of the 
Government 01 India Act is wholly inconsistent with any true 
lesponsibility ol the Legislature, ana that even under the constitu 
tion as it is, it is necessary that the power ol ceruhcation vested m 
the Viceroy snould be strictly limited to genuine causes altecting 
the saieiy and tranquillity ol British india or any pait thereof". 

He said salt must be as free as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Alter retelling to the history 01 tne certification 
ol tne salt-tax, tie pointed out how the Viceroy took advantage ot 
tne word “interest" in tne Act and hovv chey sought m the 
resolution to get tne Act amended so as to get the word “ inteiest" 
removed as a safeguard against a repetition ol the exercise ol 
such power vested in the Viceroy. 

[.At this stage the Presidenth aving gone out, llio Rt. Hon, 
Srinivasa bastri took the Ghau.j 

Air. V. K. Pandit (Nagpu.) seconded the resolution and said 
that the step taken Dy a viceroy ol .Lord Heading’s antecedents 
was neither economically warranted nor politically expedient. 
Eniaiging upon the latter argument he recadeu how the Viceroy had 
repeatedly acknowledged tne valuable assistance uone to the Gov- 
ernment uy the Legisiatuies and yet towards the time ol dissolution 
he gave tne ceitiheaie, by the ceruhcatiou oi the salt-tax, that they 
did not know the requirements ol the Government, that they were 
a useless body, and with that certificate sent them out to seek 
election and tuc result was too well-known. Was it then politically 
expedient* he asked ? 

Agitation in England Futile 

The Rt, Hon. Srinivasa Saslri said that §tfter our agitation 'n 
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India over the certification of salt-tax had failed the matter was 
taken up in England and debated in Parliament, and most of the 
agitation in England was due principally to the enterprise of a 
European gentleman whose name we should remember in this 
connection. It was Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The c amefate 
as was alluded to by Mr. Pandit as having overtaken the members 
of old Legislatures had overtaken Sir Montagu. The number of 
Europeans in th** non-ofificial world of fndia daring to identify them- 
selves with the national cause'hvas rapidly diminishing, We should 
remember him when passing the resolution, 

The resolution was passed. 

XV. Compulsory Mass Education. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

" This Conference is strongly of opinion that for the purpose of 
accelerating the process of nation-building, more strenuous, more 
sustained, and more vigorous efforts must be put forth by the people 
and Government so as to bring sound and suitable education within 
the reach of the illiterate masses at an early date bv means of 
compulsion, to improve their economic and moral condition bv 
adaquate measures, to raise their political status by a broadened 
franchise, and in the case of the untouchables, to remove untouch- 
abilitv which is a great impediment in the way of national advance, 
and further calls upon the people +0 make adequate sacrifices to 
secure this object in view, and the Government to find more money 
for the achievement of nation building as quickly as possible.” 

He said that so long as we had the misfortune of having in our 
midst millions of our countrymen who were not sufficiently educated 
and who did not understand the requirements of national patriotism 
and the great needs of the country, their chain was hound to have 
weak links. Unless the basis of our nationality was broadened, our 
nationality would uot be worth maintaining and would not stand 
the onslaught of the West. The Liberal Federation was pledged to 
do that. 

Mr, M. B Narathe (Belgium), G K Gadgil (Poona), Mrs. Janaki- 
bai Bhat (Poona) and Mr. R. N. Shah (^holapur) supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried : 

XVI. On Change of Creed. 

“The object of the National Liberal Federation of India and 
of its component organisations is the attainment, bv constitutional 
means, of Swaraj (responsible self-government) and Dominion Status 
for India at the earliest possible date 
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XVII. On Mr. Polak. 

44 This meeting of All- India Liberals places on record its sense 
of gratitude for the services . rendered by Mr. H S. L. Polak in 
connection with the discussion in London on the Kenya dispute " 

XVIII. Office Bearers. 

h This meeting of the All India Liberals appoints Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra as Secretaries for 
the next vear and directs that the All- India Council should be con- 
stituted in accordance with the lists to be submitted by the pro- 
vincial Liberal organisations by the end of January 1921,” 

XIX. Recruitment to Public Services. 

Rao Bahadur Dhoble (Nagpur) moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

44 This meeting of the All-India Liberals is of opinion that the 
question on which it is necessary for the Government to have a 
definite policy for the future in connection with the public services 
is the question oE the venue of recruitment. 

44 This meeting is further emphatically of opinion that, in view 
of the fact that the traditions of administration established in this 
country bv British officers have been in full operation for over half 
a century at least and that many of the British officers now serving 
in this country will continue to hold their appointments for nearly 
another 25 years, it is necessary, both on economic and political 
grounds, that recruitment in all Public Services should in future 
ordinarily take place only in India, power being reserved to the 
Government of India to recruit experts on special terms for limited 
periods. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that the recruiting, appoint- 
ing and controlling authority in future should be the Government of 
India and not the Secretary of State, and the Public Services Com- 
mission should be appointed by the Government of India to discharge, 
in regard to recruitment and control of public services in India, such 
function as raav be assigned thereto by the rules made by the 
Governnment of India. 

44 That the basic pay of all these services should be on an Indian 
basis with special allowances to be given to British officers under 
such condition as may be determined by the Public Services Com- 
mission to be appointed hereafter. 

44 That in regard to any grievances of a financial character or of 
any other land this meeting is of opinion that they should be 
examined and redress given to public servants consistently with 
the financial capacity of the country to bear any additional financial 
expenditure provided further that before any steps are taken in this 
beha'f, the Legislative Assembly shall be taken in full confidence by 
the Government. 
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•• This meeting of the Att-India Liberals appoints Mr. C. Y, 
Chintamani to appear before the Commisiiou to give evidence on 
beha'f of the Liberal Federation.** 

Mr. Dhoble 9aid that if we were to be masters in our own house, 
if we were to administer our own affair*, the present state of our 
servants being our masters should forthwith cease. It was 
anomalous that public servants, who were to work in India, to be 
paid by India, should be controlled by an outside authority. 

Rao Bahadur Rale also said that the time had come when the 
servants who carried on the administration must be made respon- 
sible to the Government of India and not to outside authority. The 
Civil and oth<»r Services were regarding themselves as the constituted 
government of the eountrv and therefore were unwilling to part with 
the smallest power they had possessed so long. They had to change 
the angle of their vision. He denied that there was a grain of 
truth in the fears of the service men as to their future. So long 
as thev were here, the government whoever they might be, 
wolf'd narrv out their moral obligations but as regards their future, 
we must lay down a definite plan. 

The resolution was carried. 

The following "resolutions were also passed, — 


XX. Swade*h?. 

" This meeting of the AU-Tndia Liberals strongly urges upon the 
people of India the urgent need of bringing into greater practice 
the doctrine of Swadeshi and calls upon them to make it a point to 
purchase Indian made goods only, wherever possible. 


XXI. Indians in Mauritius. 

" This meeting of the AU-India Liberals urges the Government 
of Tndia to enquire into anv legislation under contemplation by the 
Mauritius Government which is understood to prejudicially affect 
the political representation of Indians, settled m Mauritius and to 
take effective steps to safeguard Indian interests .against any 
impending danger. And if our countrymen there fail to get their 
giievance redressed this meeting of the 
opinion that further assisted emigration of 
Colony be stopped as soon as possible." 

This concluded the resolutions. 


All-India Liberals is of 
Indian labour to that 


The Rt- Hon. Mr. Saatri. 

The Rt. Hnn. Srinivisa ^tri in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President referred to the charge against the Liberals that they were 
office-hunters and said he was not sure that taking office was a sm 
in anv code of morals that he knew of. No sease * of righteousness 
would require them to decline office if it can)- to theta \u a 

18 («) 
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mate way. Their President had held office. Instead of his seeking 
it, the office 'ought him, it gave him an opportunity of serving Mg 
countrymen. He did not use the office as a means of adding to his 
income, on the other hand in accepting it he surrendered a large and 
lucrative practice. Ha had not clung to it with pertinacity when the 
country asked him to resign. He resigned not because the official 
world had lost confidence in him, not because the Viceroy had begun 
to mistrust him or to disparage his efficiency. Now that he had 
taken his due place in non-official life, he had lost none of the 
moral influence he had exercised night and day on the Government 
of India when he held office. If he was the tvpe of Liberals, why 
should they be ashamed of Liberalism ? * You know, ladies and 
gentlemen, how among us ’ said Mr. Sastri, * in spite of our protes- 
tations to the contrary, in spite of our self-hypnotised exaltation of 
our character, you know how among us there is a sneaking tendency 
to look up to those who hold office, to regard a man well who stands 
well with officials, and to turn our backs upon him when in the 
country’s cause he has given up his position among officials. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Saprn is, however, quite of another type.’ 

Mr. Sastri then related an incident which won his admiration for 
Dr. Sapru. He recalled the m srepresentations in the British press 
of his speech in the Council of State in reference to the Indianisation 
of Services and the antagonism he was faced with in England by the 
British press and the Service-men who quoted Sir T. B Sapru against 
him and they always misquoted in these cases. * After the ordinary 
manner of a wise man, who’, continued Mr Sa 9 tri, 'having obtained 
an official preferment wished to keep it up so that it might grow, 
blossom forth, and fructify for hi9 benefit and the benefit of his 
children he would have carried it with him and gone well as an 
eminent person in England . But what did this unpatriotic Liberal 
no in England ? The first th : ng he d'd wan to disown that 
quotation and sentiment and say publicly to all concerned and to 
tell Sir Michael O’Dwyer in particular : * I am of the same opinion 
as my friend Mr. Sastri.' 

Mr. Sastri then referred to the President’s guidance of their 
deliberations and said that their resolutions did not yield in cogency 
or patriotic reach, or in accommodation to the needs of practical 
wi*dom, or in respect of any other qualities that might be attached 
to political organisations and they would not be found inferior to 
those which, for example, the Indian National Congress was con- 
tinually passing nowadays from year end to year end. H« ventured 
to assert that they could not have conducted their Federation 
meeting under better auspices, wiser guidance or ma’urer counsels. 
He really hoped that the proceedings in future would surpass the 
proceedings of that day, even as the latter surpassed the proceedings 
of the previous sessions including the one he had the honour to 
preside over. When he thanked Dr. Sapru he was voicing the 
sentiments of the whole Liberpl organisation. ’We have entrusted 
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our future fortunes to his guidance* concluded Mr. Sastri. 'That 
I would vaiue if 1 were in your' (Dr. Sapru’s) position as a testimony 
of the very highest significance of the respect and confidence m 
which we ho<d you and your character as a public servant. 


The President’s Concluding Speech 


Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in winding up the session spoke for 
exactly an hour, putting a lengthy resolution on the party organisa- 
tion the work 01 which was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of Mr. Sastn, Dr. Sapru, Messrs. Chintamam, Paranjpye, Gokaian- 
nath Misra and Chitnavis, which was carried. The resolution is as 
follows . — 

XXII. On Party Organisation. 


“ Whereas in the opinion of the Federation it is impeiatively 
necessary that effective steps should be taken immediately to 
reorganize the Liberal Party so as to bnng about greater solidarity 
among its ranks, to extend the scope of its influence and to increase 
its utility and carry on an effective propaganda lor the early attain- 
ment ot responsible government and the securing of a status for 
Indians overseas compatible with India’s status as an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth ; and whereas it is realised that these 
objects cannot be achieved without first raising a large Party Fund, 
secondly, without increasing its membership, thirdly, without adopt- 
ing a definite programme and policy for work, fourthly, without 
securing public support for that programme and policy and educat- 
ing the electorates either by speeches or through the Press, English 
and Vernacular, or by taking other steps that may 'be necessary ; 

This meeting of the All- India Liberals is of opinion that the 
work of organization should be entrusted to a Committee consisting 
of— 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 
o 


Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S, I, (Chairman) 
The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C. 
Dr. R. P. Paranj pye. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani; ahd l c= ECkF t ARt Ea 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra &ECRETARIEa * 


•'This meeting further resolves that the gentlemen named above 
be asked to form tnemseives into a Committee with power to co-opt 
such and so many other members of the Party in India as may seem 
to them necessary. 


“ This meeting directs that the above-named gentlemen shall pay 
visits to important centres m the country to interview membeis of 
the Liberal Party, to addiess meetings and to take all such other 
steps as raa y be necessary for the raising of the funds and iacicasiug 
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tiie membership of the Party and securing support for its programme 
and policy. 

“it further directs them to prepares scheme of work by the 
members ot this Party to be earned on among the electorates, and 
the people at large. 

*' It further directs them to consider the advisability of sending 
a deputation of two or three members to England at such time as 
may seem to them proper tor securing support there to the pro- 
gramme lor further constitutional advance. 

“And it further authorizes the Committee to take steps for 
raising Funds for this deputation and also tor the establishment of 
an organization in England tor the dissemination of the views held 
by this Party and for securing the co-operation and support ot the 
English politicians and public men. It lurther directs this committee 
to subnnt a report of its work to the Council ot the Liberal Federa- 
tion not later than the end ol May 1924, and in consultation with 
the Council to arrange for the holding ot a Special Session, if 
necessary, at such time and place as may be found suitable. 

“This meeting places a sum ot Ks. io,ooo/-at the disposal of 
the Organising Committee to enable it to carry on the work indicated 
above. 

"The Federation further authorizes the Organising Committee 
to carry on the work of the Council pending its appointment, alter 
which it shall be open to the Council to delegate all or any ot its 
functions to the Organising Committee.” 

Sir T. B. Sapru's Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sapru, touch ng on this resolution, hoped that those of the 
Liberal party assembled there and many more outside would read w 
the resolution an earnest of the determination on their part to do 
all they could to see that they Jived, 

in winding up the proceedings of the session, the President 
then refeired to the position ol the Liberals, and said that their 
defeat at the elections did not surprise him lor, quite apart irom the 
members of theii party who were called to office, the rest of them 
did not organise themselves as they should have done as a party 
and never put before the public then view oi the matters except in 
one or two papei? conducted m English, if their paity wished to 
Jurvive it was absolutely necessary to clearly define their position 
m regard to the vaiious important political issues m the countiy. 
There W eie among them those who thought the reforms given to 
the countiy were in advance ot time and they should rest content 
with them lor a time. Fortunately thero were veiy lew Liberals 
of that type. On the other hand there were men who — they were 
not non-co-operators -would talk, howsoever mildly, in accents of 
non-co-operators. Speaking for himseli he baid it would be i«u nioie 
courageous, far more honourable, for individuals and the country that 
men of that type shou’d have the courage ot their conviction and 
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not talk in the suppressed accents of non-co-operators but in bold 
language. 

Liberal Programme. 

A party like that had got to exercise a good, deal ol sell restraint 
and it necebsarily started its career with certain disadvantages. It 
had nothing speculative or dramatic about it and unless they com- 
prised that element they could not achieve success with lightning 
speed. And thcretore then progress was bound to be slow. They 
had to decide for themselves whether they were prepared to put a 
programme before the country which they knew was possible of 
achievement, for which they could honestly work and fight and winch 
might require the utmost patience, the utmost possible energies, 
before they could see the fruition of their aims. He certainly 
preferred the latter course. '1 here might be nothing spectacular or 
dramatic about it but if there was something genuine about it that 
element would make up for the deficiencies ol spectacular and drama- 
tic elements. At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the programme they had adopted, which had been 
supported m the last three days, was merely phlegmatic. As Mi. 
Sastn had poiuted out, their resolutions might well compare with 
those of any progressive party in the country. 

Change of Creed. 

Dr. Sapru then referred to the resolutions passed and said that 
the one iclaung to the Creed admitted of no aoubi that the objecL of 
the National .Liberal Federation and its component organisations 
was the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, responsible 
self-government or Dominion Status for India, at the ear list possible 
date. Heie again he wanted that they should speak without mental 
reservation. What they were aiming at was not independence but 
responsible government within the British Empire. On that let 
there be no room for doubt. 

Unexpected Moderation. 

As regards the resolution asking complete provincial autonomy 
plus simultaneous changes in the cnaracter aud composition of gov- 
ernment, Dr. Sapru said he was reading the other day certain state- 
ments issued by certain politicians m the country m certain provinces 
and he was very much struck by the moderation which had already 
overcome them. Some thought that provincial autonomy was their 
goal. It was not. Speaking for himself he said he was olc ol those 
misguided Liberals who believed that provincial autonomy would bo 
a shadow .f it came to them without a simultaneous change m the 
Central Government. 


Indians Overseas. 

Referring to the resolution on Indians Overseas, he said it was 
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their duty to insist on justice being done to their nationals but they 
must be prepared for serious disappointment. Whatever they might 
say or do, their position would only be improved when they were 
masters in their own house, when they could meet the Dominion 
Premiers on terms of equality. Some friendly critics pointed out 
otten that he always forgot that. He had never forgotten it. It 
was always present in his mind. It was the critics that sometimes 
torgot that they were not a self-governing Dominion and, thereiore, 
he did not use language which could only be used by self-governing 
Dominions, Speaking of Pub ic Services, he said the only issue of 
vital importance was the question of the venue of recruitment for 
tne luture. They were not going to shut out the English people if 
they came out here but they mtght shut out men from South Africa 
if they came. But that was a different story. 

Services’ Grievances. 

As to the question of the Services* gnevances, he said if there 
was a case made out for relief to any public servants they would not 
stand u the way ot relief subject only to one condition that the 
rebel which would be given should not cripple their finances and 
it must be consistent with their financial capacity to bear any 
further burden. 

The End of the Session. 

Alter the formal thanks-givmgs the session then dissolved. On 
the invitation of Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow, the next session was 
decided to be held at Lucknow. 


t 
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THE TENTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Christian Conference 

BANGALORE— 27TH DECRMBRR 1928. 

The Tenth Session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians wav 
held at Bangalore on the 27th December 1923 Delegates from all parts of 
India attended Mr J R. Isaac, M.B E.. Chairman, Reception Committee, 
in a short speech, welcomed the delegates and spoke of the services that the 
Indian Christian community could render to India, 

Mr. K. T. Paul, O B E , as President, delivered an interesting address 
dealing at length with the position of the Indian Christian Community and 
the trend of current Indian Politics, pointing out the peculiarly advantageous 
position of the Christians to bring about communal unity and making some 
practical suggestions therefor. 

The full text of the address is given below. 

The season has a^ain come round when the different Com- 
munities and Parties in India take stork of the year’s. affairs and 
consider the policy and programme for the future. Among the 
Communities ours is not one of the largest or the wealthiest. Nor 
has it that age long social solidarity which characterises every other 
Indian Community and gives it its peculiar strength. Tn spite of 
these negative conditions we bear, as in an earthen vessel, certain 
dynamic forces of true progress which invests us with a responsibility 
of national stewardship We are so privileged with certain enriching 
contacts with social and cultural currents outside India, which also 
constitute a responsibility of 'distinctive significance. I venture to 
think that our deliberations on an occasion like this should be from 
the angle of such responsibility. 

Uninterrupted Work. 

Tn fact, there is no reason for anv other line of approach to 
public affair in T ndis Personally I have never yet discovered onr 
* grievances I find that for many centuries the Syrian Christian 
Community has been protected and even favoured by the Hindu 
Princes of Travancore and r orhin. Under the Mahratta Princes of 
Tanjore and Jmii, under the Navaks of Madura, and amid all the 
turmoil of AnrangazeVs invasions and of the uprising of Haider AH 
and Tippu Sultan, the Roman Church founded by Francis Xavier 
continued to thrive, and Robert de Nobili, Beschiand their colleggueg 
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and successors carried on uninterrupted work in the Tamil country.* 
Frederick Schwartz, the "Father** of he Anglican Church was 
cherished in ' loco parentis ' bv the Mahratta Prince of Taniore. and 
was in that troublous time the one acceptable ambasaad nr of the 
British to Tippu Sultan. There is no tradition, to mv knowledge of 
any persecution of Christians, although the age saw persecution of 
Tains bv Hindus and 1 vice versa*, and also of rival Hindu sect9 one 
bv another as their fortunes varied. f On the other hand there was 
undoubtedly every necessary freedom for honourable citizenship and 
many doors seem to have been open for public service. The point 
to be realised is that the Princes could not have maintained such a 
policy of toleration and even protection in opposition to public 
opinion. 

In more recent years, if the profession of Christianity has been 
again and again a disqualification preventing an Indian from access 
to opportunities which he des-rved bv reason of his undoubted 
qualifications and tested merit, it was because + he. British Bureau- 
cracy was naturally nervous on the score of reHgious neutrality. 
At that time there was no difficulty for the Maharaia of Mysore to 
appoint an Indian Christian as his Executive Councillor, or for the 
Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin to appoint them to some of the 
highest offices including in one case the Dewanshio itself. It is 
highly significant that in the new regime ushered in bv the Montford 
Reforms the one Province whe-e an Indian Christian was appointed 
to be Minister was where the Governor was a non-Christian Indian. 

The deeper psychological changes which have come to prevail in 
the last two or three years seem all to have contributed to a steady 
improvement of our relationship with all Communities. Wi+h the 
progressive transfer of responsibility to ponular control and the 
consequent increase in the direct effect of the personal equation in 
many lines, the future has every promise of a fair field for deserving 
merit. Is it not significant that while the system of Communal 
Electorate with a separate register has stultified itself in the one 
Province where it has been tried. Indian Christian contribution 
and even leadership, such as it is, has been freely and even eagerly 
accepted by every parly in the country ? 

Heart of India is Sound 

The fact is, we have absolutely nothing to fear from our 
countrymen. The heart of India is sound in its tolerance and 
nobility. Narayan Vaman Tilak was right in celebrating this in 
his charming verse : 


* In strange contrast. with thia is thp treatment appnrrtpd tn Z»ieanbalg by 
the Danish authorities and to William CaTpy bv tbp British anthoritipR, 

f The one exception is the tralitinn of a nerBPooHon tor a brief period of 
Travanoore Christians by Saivities under tbp lead of Manikkavaehagar which 
Deeds to be verified. 
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Thrice blessel is thv womb, My Motherland, 

Whence mighty right's, saints and sages spring 1 
A Christian I, yet here none taunteth ms, 

Nor buff tteth with angry questioning. 

T meet and greet th*m, and with love embrace • 

None aaith “Thou dost pollute us by thy am ! " 

My Guru they delight to venerate ; 

They say, "He is our brother and our kin," 

Let no man fancy that l idly prate ; 

Such kmdness greets me always everywhere. 

Saith Dasa, O thou peerless Mother mine, 

Thy generous sous thy generous heart declare.”* 

It behoves us then to turn our attention with earnestness to 
discern our particu’ar responsibility as Christian citizens of Iniia. 
After all we have emerged into a stage when there is no longer any 
question in our own minds as to our responsibility in citizenship I 
Till about three or four years ago we openly thought that we hould 
leave aside the practice of active citizenshipf as too ‘secular* or 
even questionable, and that we should confine ourselves to ‘spiritual’ 
interests and to the practice of domestic and social virtues. H ippily 
that is past, for reasons it is needless to mention now ; bat we have 
vet to realize the precise demands of Christian citizenship. 
We have come to accept ciHzenship as our legitimate sphere. We 
have to learn that Christian citizenship is our inalienab'e respon- 
sibility, more especially in front of the enormous needs of India, 
and in view of the formative period of our Democracy, 

Citizenship 

For in certainty all citizenship is not ChriUian; any more than 
all statesmanship, East or West, is Christian, This is implicitly 
admitted in the statement one often hears in Christian circles that 
some of ‘the gigantic evils, like the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, which 
are running India, cannot be remedied until India accepts Chris- 
tianity.' But the precise significance of this thesis is not always 
realised. Europe professes the religion of Christianity from Con- 
stantinople to Limerick : but that has not saved her from the 
World War, or from the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, in Russia, in Mid Europe, in Italy, in France, 
in Britain or in Ireland ! If all India professed Christianity she will 
not necessarily be Christian in her citizenship any more than is 
Europe to-day. That a so-called ‘Christian Community* begins the 
exercise of citizenship is no guarantee that it will be exercised in 
Christian quality. The onus on us is to apply the principles of 
Jesus to the problems of Citizenship as we face them for the purpose 
of a practical discharge of our responsibility. 

* Quoted by Rev. J 0. Winalow in hie "Narayan Yaoiau NaV* P* 58* 
f Unfortunately branded as 1 polities,' 

18 
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It is particularly refreshing to realise at this point that our 
countrymen themselves, Hindus and Mohammedans, are all the time 
applying to public men and to public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and His principles. Particularly in the last few years, at the lead 
of Mahatma Gandhi, this is being openly done to an altogether sur- 
prising extent. It may be put down as a fact that this criterion 
has now come to be tacitly operative in the minds of millions of our 
people. The question is, are we really convinced that the principles 
of Jesus can apply to such matters as the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, 
the working of the reforms, the treatment of Indians abroad ? 
There are many millions of Church-goers in Europe and America who 
would frankly answer that such an application is not practicable in 
the present human conditions. Our position as a community in 
India is such that a conviction on this score is of urgent practical 
importance. Whatever we may be thinking of our communal 
interests and material advancement the other communities take us 
to be committed to the principles of Jesus. What is our own con- 
viction about it ? The Churches in Britain and in N. America had 
just begun to study this question seriously. It is even more urgent 
that it should be studied in its practical aspects by the Christians in 
India. If the principles of Jesus are too idealistic to be of practical 
value in this generation, we ought to warn our countrymen, so that 
they may not be following a mirage, as they themselves are at the 
risk of doing now. They would then understand that the Message of 
the Missionary pertains particularly to the individual soul and its 
next world interests ; and that the ethical implications of the Gospel 
are of strictly limited scope. To mv mind there is no such mirage 
and there is no limitation whatever in the scope. But no one knew 
better than Jesus that the world cannot become perfect overnight, by 
accepting Him and His principles as the supreme criterion for all 
human affairs. He knew it would first cost Him His own life, and 
in every generation many more Crosses, before His principles can 
come to prevail as current coin. I would therefore earnestly urge 
every Church, every Christian College and every other Christian Or- 
ganization in the country to make a carful study of this question : — ■ 

“Are the principles of Jesus really applicable to the practical 
problems of Citizenship in India ?" 

“If so, what are our responsibilities of Citizenship in the town 
and district, and how are we to discharge them in practical every- 
day activity?” 

“What further are our wider responsibilities to India, and to 
Indians abroad, and how is our contribution to be made thereto ?” 

Their Responsibility. 

If the Community realized as some of us do the gravity of the 
situation in India, the tragedy of the terrible drift which has been 
carrying the whole country to the verge of moral bankruptcy ; if 
our spiritual leaders looked up from their limited preoccupations 
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and discerned what is actually happening all around them ; ere now 
there would have been a more thrilling response to the eminently 
human struggles in India, amid which so palpably the Son of Man 
is again ana again suffering to redeem the race, it is high time our 
preaching and teaching, our lecturing and study circles, our conver- 
sations and vernacular Magazine articles, related to the things that 
do matter to our countrymen, that do call out heroic sacrifices, that 
are exploited by the clever crooks, that are the real things which 
occupy the lives and thought of our people, for better for worse. 
We are no longer ‘isolated' as we deliberately were. But we are 
still in the margin of the current, in safe little coves where the 
water is still and the heat is cut off by the overhanging trees. Can 
there be any doubt that Christ calls us to get out of such pitiful 
stagnant protection, to plunge into the thick of the surging currents 
in mid-stream, where He Himself is and suffers and labours, and 
wants the assistance of those who know Him more fully than the rest ? 
Once more, our place in public life in India i§ one of Responsibility, 
an inalienable responsibility, a responsibility specially emphasized 
by our spiritual heritage, a ‘'Responsibility of Christian Citizenship.' 

In fact the sooner we get off the stilted pedestal of Rights and 
begin to climb the rugged steep of Responsibility, the truer will be 
our perspective of the situation and or the relative values of our 
various oppoitumties. In front of the enormous needs of our 
country and of the gigantic work yet waiting to be done unto her 
uplift, all talk of the nsnes and loaves becomes utterly untenable. 

Communal Dissension 

First, take the Hindu-Moslem conflict, which is to day the 
most tragic factor in our national destiny. Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was being interviewed at Bombay, soon after his release ; 

“On the question whether India should declare independence as 
her goal, the moulana obseived that m the present condition of the 
country, with Manchester cloth still on oar body, with 
inter-communal dissensions and untouchabihty still among us, de- 
claration of independence is piemature, and to ask for it is to cover 
our shame with blusters." 

A lew days later H. E. the Viceroy at the Public Durbar at 
Lucknow expressed himself in equally strong terms ; 

“JLhe effect of communal dissension is not wanned to the suffer* 
mg and disaster it produces in the area where it is manifested. Its 
malign influence has wider import. It stifles all hopes of political 
progress among the people. It saps the forces of national life, for it 
tends to deny the existence of a common public weal or of common 
effort in co-operation for a single purpose,” 

When these two speak with one voice, it is a testimony of the 
giavtst possible significance. In laci every pub ic man, speaking at 
every occasion, small or great, has felt it necessary to refer to tbit 
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matter in sim'lar terms, There can be no doubt whatever that 
“ unless this matter is effectively solved, our poht'cal advance is 
doomed tor ever, our national sclt*respect blighted, and any cultural 
distinctiveness that we have as a people, arrested and reckoned with 
the past." 

What is the remedy ? Arbitrations and panchayats have been 
tried, pacts have been attempted. Commissions have sat to investi- 
gate * Lala Lajpat Rai, who has spoken and written again and 
again on this subject and has himseli done little towards healing the 
wcunds, in his Presidential Address at the Punjab Provincial Con- 
ference held this month at J aranwala, goes to the root of the disease. 
It is after all the communal narrowness as regards the fishes and 
loaves. With the passing of the Government of India Act many 
places of power or influence or profit became suddenly available to 
indians. For a time the communal jealousy as regards their distri- 
bution was kept in check by the powerful influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
which wielded the communities together m a common enterpr*se. 
With his imprisonment, all check was suddenly removed and the 
feeling b oke out with violence and expressed themselves in diverse 
ways. 

The Non-Brahmin movement. 

Ihe remedy must first be related to the causes. A lesson may 
be taken m this connection from the communal conflict m South 
India. Ihe Brahmans, having got ahead of the rest m English 
education, for half a century they took for themselves a very much 
larger sbare m the distribution of offices than their numbers at all 
warranted. Ihe ' Non-Biahman movement' arose m consequence 
and it expressed itse,t lor a time in no measured terms anu m no 
restrained language, it is now becoming mine reasonable, but not 
until justice, or what was deemed by it to be adequate justice, was 
done and was guaranteed, The Non-Brahman movement is now 
entering another phase in which the anti-Biahman feeling has not 
the same place. When the iutuie historian reckons up results, it is 
not at ad unlikely that the Brahmans will be lound to have saved 
up much for themselves m tbemeasuie of their forbearance and 
patience. Moreover, nhe diverting oi their young men into produc- 
tive occupations js itself an enoimous gain. 

Local Panchayats. 

Hi ere can be no abiding solution until every form of injustice is 
removed, and every cause of supposed injustice adequately c eared 
away. Luring the peaod when the loaves and fishes are balanced 
up, one of the communities will have to forbear and wait. Even a 
hank willingness to cio so will go far to disaim the conflict, Pacts 

*Ba it taid to the fconcui of tLe Congnfs Jarty, ibafc ol tie political and 
Eocial organizations in the country, it is the only body with faith epogh ta 
ftitunpt scluticnB, 
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alone will not suffice. There should be local Panchayats perma- 
nently constituted to deal with every small situation as it arises, if 
possible to foresee it ahead, and prevent its happening. 

The remedy is really in the psychological situation. 1 am con- 
vinced that m both the communities there are a number of leaders 
who realize the suicidal risks of the conflicts and deplore them. I 
cannot see otherwise as being a citizen of Salem. In 1862 there was 
a terrible out-break m my uty, when lives were lost, property 
ruined, a whole mosque destroyed. The leaders of sever *i Hindu 
castes were, after summary trials, transported to the Andamans, 
which, of course, did not beip the psychological situation, lu three 
years they were all released by the Privy Council which did not ease 
the situation either. .Nevertheless in ten years it became unthink- 
able for any such outbreak to happen again m that cuy. 

The Duty of Christians. 

Our responsibility is right here. We can serve in a ministry of 
friendship and reconciliation, ihe two communities are distributed 
in every town and district where we live. If we can get out of our 
grooves and Jay ourselves out deliberately to form friendships 
and to promote friendships, every town can accomplish wnat 
was done in Salem. We have special advantages for such a 
service, ihe standard of private and public probity which our 
men and women have generally maintained in many places has 
secured foi us a considerable degree of confidence, lne progres 
sive ideas which we generally imbibe from our foreign contacts 
give us a better perspective of public problems. There is also 
comparatively a larger spread 01 education among us. though 
Provincial or national leadership may srnl be difficult, local leader- 
ship is at our doors. lo gra&p it for power, we may not: to 
take it for service and friendsmp we will be welcomed. But 
there will also be prices to pay, — time, effort, thought ; possible 
disappointments, even mibunuer standing and unpopularity, 
certainly neglect when the plums and prunes go round. Ihe 
strictest neutrality will be indispensable, which means that all 
gam tor oneseli or tor the community cannot be tnought of. So 
also there can be no thought of proselytising. Ihe service should 
be undertaken as a * 4 JNisUkama Kaima " and the rewards will bo 
great. Much profit will be conferred and at least as much secured. 
And above all a timely service will have been rendered in regard 
to a national calamity. 

Service such as tins, rules out entirely ail possibility of our 
co mm unity entering into the melee as one among the comm unities in 
the undignified scramble tor the loaves and hshes. We cannot play 
for our own hand as well as for the others, there i-an be no con- 
fidence maintained, if there is uo such abstention In or can we then 
PUio the spurt of communal narrowness, which is the root canker at 
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the vitals of India. We cannot exalt merit, character and efficiency 
in the services, or insist on probity in public leadership, and at the 
same time do what is commonly called ‘fight for our co mm unity . 1 
When the matter is considered twice it will be found reasonable that 
we have really nothing to fear by following such a course of losing 
ourselves in the interests of others. 

The “Swaraj ya” Movement. 

Next let us turn our thoughts to the great task of building Swa- 
rajya in which uur countrymen are so earnestly eugaged. All parties 
are by now absolutely agreed m the reahzat on tdat it is absolutely 
indispensable to achieve lor our Motherland an adequate political 
status, as a condition precedent for securing steady development 
along any line, as also for ensuring that recognition abroad which 
(to use the happy pnraseology 01 Sir Leslie Wilson immediately 
on his arrival m Bombay) is due in justice to our national honour. 
Our forefathers knew better than to make our culture dependent on 
any political status, i'he result was a glorious record lor some 
loity centuries. But the times are changed, the standard of values 
is being perceived everywhere thiough a refracting lens of political 
status, it acts in our own consciousness mote than we care to 
acknowledge in our best moments, and it undoubtedly ads on 
our relationships, within and without. As to what measuie 
ot political status is adequate, there is little agreement, there 
is wide difference of honest opinion even on such lundamentpl 
issues as the British connection, its measure or quality. But 
there is no difference ol opinion as to bwarajya, tne very word 
used in approval by His Majesty himself. Wmle, however, we 
are using an Indian term, we are forced into a struggle that is 
strangely exotic. Fur better oi lor worse., India is committed 10 
experiment on the particular brand ot Democracy whicn is m 
vogue m the Anglo-Saxon countries and more especially w Britain. 
It is nowhere admitted that tins loxm will be enureiy suitable to 
the peculiar genius of India, or to her distinctive conditions, 
human and otherwise. Bat it is a settled tact that the British 
method shall be the basis on which we shall start, and then proceed 
t make adaptations as our genius or conditions dictate, xue first 
triennium is also finished, certain things seem to be quite clear. 
Ihe Central Legislatuie is the arena for fiign politics : the -Provincial 
Legislature is the held ioi constructive legislation. But no .Province 
is ol a size where the principles determined by tne legislature can be 
adequately earned into effect without depending on the assistance 
oi that centralized expert official machinery, so latal to the growth 
ol a self-helping, seii-expiessing, sell directing demociacy. If the 
Piovmce is too big, tne village is clearly too small to lurmsn the re- 
sources, human or material, needed lor contructive work, ft is be- 
coming all the ume cieaier that the District and the town are the 
Rreat hope alike of laying the foundations or the well-being of the 
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.whole emintrv, n«j of training it* oeople in th'' art of Demoracy.* 
■My district of Salem, w one "f the largest, has two million people, 
about two-thirds of the Kingdom of Denmark In all conscience it 
is a field large enough for training in democratic responsibility and 
leadership, so indispensable for building the foundations, and its 
ineedq and resources require iust the measure such as can be 
; efficiency handled bv its own pooular representatives, 

, The more one thinks of it the clearer becomes the conviction 
’ thni there will be no solution to manv of our problems. so m e of them 
J o f the largest magnitude until the Districts are vested practically 
] with fnlly autonomous powers. For instance, there can be no real 
discipline until the people are given the responsibility. f For this 
' even the Province is too large at the present stage : the risks are not 
too great in regard to the District and the town. T would advocate 
the speedy transfer of everv administrative responsibility. Revenue, 
Education, Police Health, Jail, etc to the Elected Board of the 
District and the Elected Council of the Town, each with its elected 
President. $ 

Matters : Local and Municipal, 

Devolution on such a scale would be an adequate challenge to 
the most capable men in the country to devote time and energy to 
re-construction work. We are still in a stage where the Local Board 
or Municipal Cnunci 1 Member does not know even his budget for the 
vear, and considers that his responsibility consists of a watching 
; brief with reference to the vagaries of his President. He does not 
vet feel that he has responsibilities to assist the Executive, sharing 
not onlv in the deliberations but al«n in the actual work. For, too 
many Presidents still take the office for personal prestige, and 

*WadTas has b°pn thin as regards Education, 

t The Hindu-Moslem pTohlpm cannot mate reallv effective anpeal to the 
practical common sense of both Rides until the artificial protection by a third 
naTfcy in Temovod. Lessons may have to be learnt by bloodshed, But there can 
be no abiding solution that is not. operative from within 

J Obviously thm idea must bo work'd out elsewhere. Here the ultimate 
development no iflht bo envisaged in Rome such outline as this. The Oollectnr (of 
the I C.S. eadTe) should h» th® full-time Executive Officer of the District, working 
under the elected Prpsident of the District Bi ard. All the expert pTofpR°ional 
perriees Rhould be of Provincial cadre, but the Head of Department should be 
the Rpcruiting and Training Officer, and not Controller of Officers working in 
his profpsion : transfers would be by negotiation. The Judiciary should be 
entfrely independent of District ot Provincial Executives, and related direct to 
the High Court. Wh’le the Provincal Executives will have no power of vote 
on any measures determined by the Local bodips, it will have extensive powers 
of interference when it is convinced that there is risk of a breach of r*eacp t or 
that a proposal is seriously nut of harmony with its general policy for the 
whole Province, wH.h ouch safe- guard a, providpd the District should be entirely 
fesnonsiMe for administering itself in accordance with the legislation made by 
toe Province. 
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imagine that they should model their attitude to the Council or the 
Board almost in the terms of the Collector who condescends to 
preside over a public meeting. They have not yet learnt the 
enormous secret of carrying their Councillors with them in loyal co- 
operation. The British Administration in India was the most 
perfect Bureaucracy the world has yet seen, and it was not within 
human possibility that the art of Democracy could be patterned for 
the public in its ways Efficiency and not democracy is its aim, and 
it is absurd to expect anv progress in the truly democratic methods 
so long as the Bureaucratic plant is still effective alongside of tlia 
Local Boards with enormously larger and more important work 
to handle. 

Whatever may be the value of these proposals, it will be 
admitted on all hands that the work for the country ha3 got to be 
done in the District and the Town. Here, again, is clearly onr 
opportunity. Is it not worthy of all arabi+ion to work towards 
making one’s town and district in every way better than what it 
was when we came into it ? What form can our patriotism take 
that is really of a more permanent value, than that every man and 
women of us should labour and pray to build his own town and 
district so that all the time the City of God shall be built bv 
ourselves in our ancient land For this also we have special 
advantages Among the Indian communities we are the one 
with some actual experience of the democratic method. In our 
ecclesiastical organisations we have been participating m a discipline 
of leadership and loyalty, in debate and in action, precisely such as 
is demanded for the Local Boards and the Municipal Councils. We 
are trained to consider membership in Council as a responsibility to 
co-operate and assist the Executive in constructive ways. We have 
had all this patterned for us by Anglo-Saxons who are not as a rule 
afflicted with habits of the Bureaucratic method. 

Social Service. 

My predecessor in this office last year urged you not to under- 
take social service, it is a most important advice, as practical as it 
is eminently timclv. The whole range of social service is a local 
affiir Tn the Western countries numerous voluntary organisations 
engage in such services In India we have to begin in a humbler 
way, as our resources of men and money are extremely limited. 
Here in this city of Bangalore it has been repeatedly shown that 
with all the best will in the world voluntary work of the sort 
rannot ho sustained for an adequate length of time. It seems to 
me that, except in large cities, a gieat deal of what is really social 
service ought to be undertaken by Local and Municipal Boards, 
with a liberal use of every voluntary assistance that can be mobilised. 

For these reasons I venture io recommend that every Indian 
Christian of education who cap at all afford the time (and they aw 
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indeed few who cannot) should seriously consider entering the Local 
or Municipal Board, not by nomination but with the expressed 
confidence of the people, and there serve his country in the most 
constructive way possible. Here again there will be prices to pay 
and risks, even of character, to be run. But the rewards will be 
rich and varied if the responsibility be undertaken with a sense of 
mission and discharged in all Christian patience and forbearance, 
with every alertness as regards the interests of the poor and the 
unfortunate and the oppressed. 

There is time to point out one more service of national import- 
ance which is well within the possibilities of our community. It is 
in the sphere of Education. Missions have no longer the lion’s 
share in the education of the country: but the community, working 
in Mission Institutes and others, reckoning both sexes, has a share 
in the education of the country of which we may well be proud. 
But we are, 1 trust, on the threshold of further expansion of educa- 
tion on an enormous scale. To put it on the lowest ground there 
need be no fear of unemployment to a community whose sons and 
daughters do not despise the modest emoluments of the Teaching 
profession. But the opportunity is among the choicest, for contri- 
buting to the fundamental needs of India. 

Educational Service. 

Moreover there is widespread dissatisfaction as regards the 
educational systems hitherto obtaining in India. Experiments are 
being attempted in different parts of the country, some of which 
have a great deal to teach others. The spirit of enterprise has not 
been wanting among us. Particular mention may be made of the 
Union College at whose noteworthy success is due to the faith 
of the men behind it as to the wisdom with which the Syrian 
Christian Community has responded to their appeal. The experi- 
ment at Moga promises to provide for the country the long-desired 
method of a really satisfactory rural education. Special efforts are 
being made by the National Christian Council to spread its method 
over the whole country, and their success will mean a steady output 
of teachers who could m a generation transform rural education 
and vitalise the effete life of our peasantry. In female educa- 
tion. we still hold the leading position. Thanks to the generosity 
of our friends in Birmingham, we are securing first-class qualifica- 
tion for a few of those whose merit for leadership was not coupled 
with the necessary financial resources. 

Thus, educational service is in line with our past achievements, 
present tendencies, and the foreign contacts with which we are 
uniquely privileged. We need now to become fully conscious cf 
our vantage point and to make the most of it. Public opinion i n 
our community is at present right in its attitude towards teaching 
as a profession : but it is mainly on the economic ground ; we need 
to reinforce it with a sense of mission. Our leaders need to take a 
live interest in the educational advance in their District and 
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Province, capturing every opportunity for continual improvement. 
Certain Missions are unfortunately showing a readiness to sacrifice 
educational work too easily when faced with the necessity for 
retrenchment. In every such ca«e sufficient public opinion must be 
quickly brought to bear on them to set them right as to the relative 
value of things. Other Missions are eager to do more or to do 
better in their educational programme, We should take an intelli- 
gent interest in their efforts and give them all the support possible 
in our power. 

Problem op Adult Education. 

But more. There is a field in which India is literally awaiting 
the pioneer: the field of Adult Education. It is now generally 
recognised that the problt-m of educating India cannot begin to be 

solved until the adults are attended to without necessarily ihe aid 
of literacy. Certain attempts have al«o been made by the State and 
private agencies. To my observation the work cannot be put on an 
adequate footing and made into a live movement, unless Univer- 
sities, Teachers 1 Organizations, and Teachers themselves pioneer in 
the work. Further details U not possible to furnish here.* 

There is at least one Indian Christian teacher in a Mission High 
School in the Kanarese country, who, without assistance from anv 
organization, has developed a piece ot Adult Education which is 
now extending all over his district. The Indian Christian teacher 
viewing his profession as a mission of high paLrioLism will find in 
Adult Education a highly favoured opportunity for a v<-ry timely 
service of national im portance 

But our vantige point wi'l quickly disappear if we do not 
strive to be ourselves the best educated community in the country. f 
This is a communal ambition with which no one can possibl y quarrel. 
With the continual activity of 'Mass Movements' the problem 
become- all the time more difficult. At the same time some of the 
oldest Christian communities are still stagnant in this regard. 
Personally l have the greatest faith in the Moga method. I would 
commend it to the serious study of every leader of our community. 
1 earnestly trust that its vitalising advantages may, in this very 
decade, be made available to the community in every Mission area 
in the country. But a conscience is needed on the question of 
education. We have managed to get up a conscience as regards 
self-support. Butin ‘self-support' we do not reckon more than the 
cost • >f the pastor and of a little bit of evangelistic work in the 
neighbourhood, one or two Catechists perhaps, and a few elementary 
schools which are more or less paying their own way * To my mind 

* Set- * Adult Education* by K. T. Paul ; “ ludia in 1922-23*' by L P, 
P.u>hbro( k Williams, pp, 216*7, 

t l'lie e inclusions «>f the Madias Census Report for 1911-21 on this point 
a rt * wry discouraging j they Bhow that lite'aoy amongst the Christian has 
decreased io the last decade, 
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every Pastorate Committee has the moral responsibility to provide 
or to arrange for educational facilities for its people. Continual 
effort should be made to arrive at cent per cent, literacy in both 
sexes, and to assist the young to get every responsible chance for a 
sound education, I am sure that if this were realized as a moral 
responsibility, we have enough resources m and around us such as 
will, in the largest number of cases be adequate for our as yet limit- 
ed needs. 

I have tried to place before you in business-like terms some of 
the lines in which we, with all our limitations, may practically 
discharge our responsibility of Christian citizenship. I have deemed 
it necessary to eschew all passionate peroration, and all reference to 
high politics to which it specially pertains. 1 have done so because 
I am aware that there is considerable diversity of opimon among our 
leaders on such questions. This Conference as such does not 
identify itself with any particular school of political thought. It 
comprehends every one : and if it passes resolution of a highly 
'Political' nature, it docs so after full consideration of opposing 
arguments in a inendly and judicious way. My duty, therefore, is 
not to present to you my personal convictions on any of them, but 
to indicate some practical lines m which all of us, whether Liberals 
or Radicals or even Conservatives and even Die-hards, can serve 
the common Mother we love, in the constraining love of the 
common Master whom we worship. 

If I have recommended apparently humbler walks of service, 
it is not to discourage any one from serving the country in wider 
spheres and in positions of extensive influence, or by devoting one- 
self to what is termed 'direct' religious work. We may well be 
proud of the record already made by some of our men in the 
legislatures, and in high administrative charges. Such opportunities 
are for the few. Whereas the lines I have suggested are a few 
of those which are available for many thousands of us ; and Mother 
India can ill afford to spare the humblest of our contributions. On 
the other hand our steady aim should be, to render such service and 
in such quality that we shall become indispensable to India, who- 
ever comes into power over her affairs, of what race or sect or party 
soever. 

, Leadership Needed 

We cannot, however, render an adequate standard of service, 
even in these lines, unless we attend to two or three things pertain- 
ing to our community. We cannot pretend to a ministry of friend- 
ship unless we continue to purchase the spontaneous confidence of 
our countrymen by our personal character and public probity. \\ e 
cannot offer to serve as peace-makers so long as we are ourselves 
divided in cliques and factions, or castes and sects. We cannot help 
in a democratic discharge of civil responsibilities if we cannot furnish 
the leadership necessary to take over the duties which the Missions 
are now ready to devolve on the Church ; if we cannot undergo the 
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discipline of working with, others in our ecclesiastical organisations ; 
if we cannot ourselves follow the leadership of others and loyally 
carry out the will of an authority regularly constituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. We cannot assist in civil progress unless we are 
willing to study for it, and then to work for it in unobtrusive 
positions. We cannot lead in the educational work of the country 
unless we ourselves are the best educated community and with the 
most progressive ideas and experiences on the subject. We cannot 
assist many social sei vice (purity, temperance, thrift, or anything) 
unless our own community is ail the time carrying within itself a 
continual processs of conscious and active social reform. 

One more condition is indispensable to service. We cannot 
with understanding serve other communities, nor will our service be 
very long acceptable, unless we ourselves enter into our common 
heritage of the culture of India, The unfortunate ignorance and 
even prejudice which darkened our minds in this respect is now 
largely dispelled. But we have only begun to esteem our inherit- 
ance. We have yet to enter into out possession as an inestimable 
gift of God, wrought through the discipline of many generations of 
our fathers. We have yet to make it so much a feature of our 
mental and spiritual fabric that we realty begin to understand even 
our Master and his Message through its distinctive interpretation. 
We shall then understand much that is winsome m our coutrymen, 
now so lamentably closed totmr ken. We shall then see the signifi- 
cance of their deep-seated aspirations, which are mere words and 
sounds to us now. We shall only ihen get to their heart and so 
bind them to our hearts with hoops of steel. There is no other way. 

I would to God that it will be totally needless for any one to saj 
these things again in five more years. 

Path of Nationalism 

This final message brings us to the feet of the Mother. I fully 
realize the dangers of Nationalism. I repeat with Nurse Cavei the 
sacred words 4 Patriotism is not enough T With that warning 
clearly in our mind's I invite you to contemplate the infinite signifi- 
cance of all that is connoted by that more sacied entity, India. Let 
it not Svir us to anv narrowness or exclus.veness. India herself 
ever kept an open door with proverbial hospitality and tolerance. 
Let it rather refresh m us our deep-seated impelling motive oi 
consecration. 

In conclusion the President quoted some fine passages from 
Narayan Vaman Tilak: — 

"Bran shall 1 eat and rags shall I wear for the sake of thy love, 
my Motherland, and I shall throw m the dust all that passes for 
glory and happmass. 

" Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal house and go, 
but has death power to take me away from Thee ? Thou knowest 
he has not. To be born of Thee — how blessed is the privilege. 
Who is tfieie to mb me of it ? Is there hay robber so daring ? 
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Time^? Death? No, none. 

•* My body wall I sacrifice, my life will I lay down in tby service, 
my Noble Land. Some will laugh and some will cry at this ecstacy 
of love. But 1 heed them not. Born to fulfil my relationship a a 
a son co thee, l will fulfil it, May God help me,!” 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of the important resolutions passed by the 
Conference. 

On Kenya Indians. 

(a) The All-India Conference of Indian Christians in Conference 
assembled associates itself with the Government of India and with 
practically all other publ c bodies m India emphatically protesting 
against the decision of His Majesty's Government in regard to the 
position of Indians in Kenya. 

(b) In this connection, the Conference highly appreciates the 
services of India's representatives at the last Imperial Conference, 
particularly Sir l ej Bahadur Saprn. 

(c) The Conference records its conviction that the highest in- 
terests of the British Commonwealtn will not be secured until the 
principle of equal citizenship is recognised by all its component parts 
and all hindrances are removed for the exercise of this citizenship 
by Indians throughout the Empire. 

Communal Uruty. 

(a) The Conference deeply deplores the tragic extent to which 
communal and sectarian differences have expressed themselves m 
the recent months, and have become a serious obstacle to any 
national progress m India. 

(b) It urges every Indian Christian to do his utmost in co- 
operation with H. ndus and Moslems to work towards n itional unity. 

(c) It strongly recommeads that a conference be arranged 
of representatives from various communities for the purpose of 
ascertaining clearly the real difficulties of the different comm unities 
and of arriving at solutions that will be permanently effective. 

(d) The Executive of the All- India Council of Indian Christians, 
as representing a minority body which while in full sympathy with 
the aspiration of the great communities for mutual concord, is itself 
disinterested, will be prepared, if ask'jd, to take the initiative m 
regard to such a Conference, 

(e) This Conference wishes to point out that any accentuation 
of the communal spirit among Indian Christians adds to the difficul- 
ties of the situation and makes it still harder for them to assist in 
its solution. 

Separate Electorates. 

The Conference understand that the method of separate elec- 
torates for the Indian Christian community will lead to a very un- 
healthy growth of sectarian feelings m the Christian community it* 
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sell and urges the Indian Christian Associations m the Madras Presi- 
dency to take eaily steps lor rectifying the tarnation. [A committee 
is appointed to co-operate with them in this matter]. 

Indians’ Rights m U. S. A. 

(a) This Conference views with some satisfaction that the 
recent decision oi the Supreme High Court of U. S, A. denying rights 
of citizenship to domiciled Indians m that country, was not based 
on any inherent implication of the National Constitution ot that 
country but on Immigration Law 9 which arc comparatively more 
easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change in Immigration 
Laws of America, with a view to xemove this disability, is necessary 
in the interests of international good-will founded on mutual recog- 
nition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the continuance of this 
disability will affect adversely the works of the Christian Church in 
their land and particularly that of the American Missions. The Con- 
ieience tlieiefoie urges the National Christian Council to place this 
matter before the Christian Chuich m America through the inter- 
national Missionary Council and various Home Boards, in co-opeia- 
tion with the Executive Committee of this Conference. 

Total Prohibition. 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference the total prohibition of 
sale and manufacture oi alcoholic hquois and other imexxaung 
drugs should be the aim of all temperance rcformeis in this country. 
It welcomes, however, Local Option Bills passed by some oi the 
Piovincial Legisiatuies as a forwaid t«;ep towards the attainment 
of this ideal, and trusts that imported to.eign spmts wiil be also 
speedily brought within the operation of such legislation. 

(D) The conference pledges nstlf to co-opt. rate with every 
effort in this regard, ana urges the Provincial Indian Chusuan 
Associations to do the same. 

Other Resolutions, 

Of the other resolutions passed, one was on Church Union, other 
on the disability of Christian . in the Mysore State, and two loyalty 
resolutions. 


i 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OP 

Th e European Ass ociation 

CALCUTTA— HTH DECEMBER 19SS. 

The second annual Conference of ell branches of the European Associa- 
tion took piece in Calcutta on the 14th December 1923. A number of the 
larger questions affecting the interests of the European community in India 
were discussed and important decisions taken. The following is a summary 
account of the proceedings - 

Mr. H. W Carr, President, presided and the following members 
representing different brandies attended : — Messrs. J. Langford 
James (vice-president!, E. Villiers, M.L C. (vice-president), Messrs. 
W. L. Armstrong, H H. Bum, T. Campbell Forrester, M.L C. ; 
E. G. Dixon. O.BE.;F. T. Griffin Chave, J. A. McBean, E. 
J. Oaklev, G. PiHier, C. O Remfrv, A. C. Wentworth Lewis, 
J. H. Wiggett. M B.E. (members of the Council). Colonel Hind- 
marsh (Eastern Bengal), Dr W. P. O’Connor [Western Bengal), 
Messrs. P. Kennedy (North Bihar), J, Addyman, M.L.C, (Bombay), 
E. Scarth (Darjeeling) and Mr. W. A. Roussae, H. Brabant Smith 
(Dnnarc), H. D. Townsb<»nd (Jamshedpur), R. G. M. Bathgate 
(VTanbhum), F. Birley (Madras), J. Norman Ross (Sylhet), T G, 
Rvan (United Provinces), Cornel Sir Henry Stan von, C.T.E., V.D., 
M.L. A.; Sir Legie P. Watson (delegates from branches), Lieut.- 
Oolonel J. D. Crawford. D.S O., M.C., (Gen, Sec.); Miss L. I. Lloyd 
(Asst. General Secretary) and others. 

The chief resolution was that of the President calling for an 
extension of the political activities of the Association throughout 
the provinces. He propounded a scheme, which the Conference 
accepted, for an increase in the pai.l secretariat and for the 
formation of political committees. 

In opening the Conference, Mr. Carr welcomed the delegates 
and 9aid it was a pleasure to meet so many representative officials 
from the branches. Telegrams conveying greetings from the Sind 
and Madras branches were then read. 

Annual Conference. 

The Chairman next moved the following resolution ; — 

" With a view to maintaining close touch between all branches 
of the Association and of a sisting unity of policy and purpose 
throughout the community in India, a Conference of Delegates from 
branches should be held annually during the month of December 
or January in Calcutta or other centre arranged by the Central 
Administration.” 
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Mr. Carr said the genesis of the Conference was last year when 
the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
had afforded an opportunity of getting together representatives 
from all over India to discuss matters of interest to the European 
Association. That preliminary meeting proved of such great value 
that the Council immediately decide 1 . if possible, to have another 
Conference this year and to make it a feature of their annual pro- 
gramme. They all felt that if they were to pull their weight out 
here they must work togetner, Europeans had large interests 
which were common to all and within the policy which was set 
forth in the Association's publication there was plenty of room for 
individual action and for differences of opinion with regard to 
provinc ; al matters. Generally speaking, they had so much in 
common that it was of the utmost value that representatives of 
the Association should meet once a year to interchange views and 
to see where they could improve further and assist ia maintaining 
the British character of the administration. 

Apathy gf Europeans. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms, continued the speaker, 
the European Association had, through its representatives, a splendid 
record of good, sound work m the Central and local Councils. But, 
unfortunately, his experience— and he thought it was the experience 
of others— was that they had been walking in the wilderness, without 
any practical support from the people they represented. He hoped 
the Conference would result in a better feeling between the Associa- 
tion and the people they ought to represent and that it would 
increase the membership from 7,000 to 70.000. Then he thought 
they would have a splendid opportunity of taking a fair share in the 
development of the country on constitutional lines. He did not 
hesitate to say that the apathy of the European was deplorable. 
Most Europeans were inclined to say that as their residence in this 
country was temporary it did not much matter what happened in 
India after they had gone. He would emphasise the fact that 
whatever happened in India from now onwards there would always 
be a European community in India and they were there to make the 
country a place more fit to live in for those who followed them just 
as those who had preceded them strove to do. (Applause). 

Mr. J. G. Ryan expressed the opinion that it was to the uncon- 
verted that they must add' ess their remarks He thought that it 
might come as a revelation to some to lea~n that there were senior 
members of our community who seriously advanced the statement 
that the European in India had no place in politics. When such 
statement were held to-day by senior men the position was certainly 
deplorable. He thought the apathy was very much akin to treachery 
(hear, hear). For the white man in this country to bold seriously 
that the white man had no p’ace in politics was treachery and 
nothing else. 
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The resolution was unanimously carried. 

No Amalgamation with other Bodies ) 
Mr. E. G. Dixon moved the second resolution on the 
the effect that • — 



" This meeting is of opinion, after careful consideration of the 
proposals put before them, that aina'gamatlnn or affi’iation with the 
British Fmni e Union, or the initiation of a branch of that Union in 
India, would be unlikely to assist the position of Europeans in this 
countrv, whos* interests can best be protected by unity among at 
themselves, whilst it might tend to render more difficult that co- 
operation with the people of India which is essential in nuiding the 
destinies of this country as an integ r al part of the British Empire *' 

"Thin meeting thanks the British Empire Union for its proffered 
ass Stance, and is of opinion that the problems confronting the Asso- 
ciation arp so essentially specialised and the funds available so 
limited that the Association does not consider it feasib'e to amal- 
gams t* o»- sffilisfe " 

Mr. Dixon said that the resolution spoke for itself. He thought 
they had to establish themselves before they thought of affiliating 
with anvhodv else Any such affiliation woo'd mean their having 
to give financial assistance, and that was entire’y out of the question. 
Further, the activities of the British Empire Union in rega-d to 
Indians in the Dominions might unduly embarrass the Association. 

Mr. W.L, Armstrong (Calcutta) seconded, and after some dis- 
cussion the resolution was'ca-red unanimously 


European* in Distress 

Mr. Addyman moved on behalf of the Smd Branch the following 
resolution : — 


"That the Association ahou’d lav down a definite policy in regard 
to rendering financial assistance to Eurepeans in distress/ 


Mr Addvman said that in Bombay they had made attempts to 
centralise their chari t ahle work within a definite organisation . He 
f»lt that the great danger wh'ch lav ahead was the gradna wi Jjy* 
drawal of Government grants from anything that benentted tne 
European community and that the time had arrived when they 
should consider the ndvis,b'litv of building up an organisation which 
could deal ad^onsteiv wi*h the poor and the deserving o t e com- 
munitv Tt had been shown that the : r countrymen were apathetic 
towards poetics but they had all a tender heart for eserving 
charities. He felt that to develop a benevolent side of the Associa- 
tion would attract many members. 


M>\ E. dearth said that his branch already took an active 

Interest in benevolent work. . .. , 

Sir Logie Watson hoDed that in time the association would 
be able to do a lot for the poor of the community, The -first 
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step they should take, he thought, was to put the Association on a 
sound financial footing. He thought that they should remember 
their own community first, and since there was a possibility that 
Government grants to English institutions might be withdrawn, he 
thought it fit and proper that money now subscribed to Indian 
institutions should be turned to European needs. 

Mr. J. H. Wiggett said that whilst in sympathy with the resolu- 
tion he thought there was no good in laying down a policy which the 
state of their finances made it impossible to carry out. 

Mr. Ryan feared that they would kill their essential purpose if 
they ventured beyond what was already in their legitimate scope. 
He thought they had first to put their own house politically in order. 

Aflei further discussion the following amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Villiers and seconded by Wentworth Lewis , — 

“ That the European Association cordially approve of and give 
their full encouragement to any and every effort made by the 
branches of the Associa'ion tor the amelioration of Europeans in 
distress.” 

This was put to the meeting and carried unanimous^. 

Central Administration 

Mr. E. J. Oakley and Mr. Armstrong formaPy moved and 
seconded the next resolution sent m by the Sindh Branch : 

“That the present proportion of branch subscriptions allocated 
by rules to the central administration is too high and calculated to 
restrict the branches in the efficient administration of their affairs.” 

Mr. Addyman in supporting the resolution stated that Bombay 
bad been one of the greatest defaulters in the payment of the central 
administration’s share of their subscriptions. That was because 
they found themselves forced to maintain a paid Secretary and an 
office if they were to carry out their work efficiently. The fact that 
the Central Administration had increased the subscription from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. io and their share from a/5ths to 6 /ioths had met with 
strong opposition in Bombay and was definitely responsible for the 
fulling off in the membership. 

Mr. J. Norman Ross, Mr. Bathgate, Dr. W. P. O’Connor Mr. 
H Brabant Smith stated that they were prepared to give not only 
f'/mths but, if necessary, the whole of their subscriptions to the 
Central Administration which they lelt was the vital part of the 
organisation. 

Mr. Ryan thought the position had not been sufficiently considered 
and that there were branches which had larger expenditure and had 
need of more money than others in the mofussil, and his sympathies 
were therefore with Bombay though, so far as his own Branch was 
concerned, they were proud and willing to give their 6 / joths: He 
considered the question should be deferred until they were able to 
Cunader their financial position, and find out whether the Central 
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Administration could do with a smaller share from Branches. 

The Chairman said they were all in sympathy with what the last 
speaker had said It was recognised that centres like Bombay, 
Madras and Cawnpur had work which the smaller centres had not tc 
meet at the present time. He propsed the following amendment ■ — 

‘That the Central Administration should consider the financial 
contributions with a view to facilitating the business of the 
brandies.” 

Mr. Addyman accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Ryan seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

Branch Rules 

Mr. Ryan moved the next resolution in a slightly amended foim 
to that appearing tn the agenda . — 

“That the rules and branch regulations of the Association be so 
altered as to regulate the free circulation between Branches of 
correspondence with the Central Administration. 

The modified resolution was carred unanimously. 

Wrecking the Reforms 

Mr. Ryan moved the sixth resolution . — 

“The Association should declare its attitude in the event of an 
attempt on the part of extremists who have entered the Legislative 
Assembly or Legislative Councils to wreck the Reforms." 

He stated that his real purpose in putting it forward was 
defeated by the absence from the conference of Sir Henry Stanyon 
though Sir Logie Watson would prove a w orthy successor. The 
entry of the extremist element into the Councils with the definite 
policy to wreck the Reforms, let Europeans know exactly where 
they stood. 'JLhe representatives of the European community 
who went to the As emb y and Councils were not the representatives 
of the European Association as such, though the question of a 
representative European policy was arousing interest in the commu- 
nity. 'Ihe European Association was the on y aggregation of 
Euiopean opinion which could speak with anything like a voice on 
the subject and it was neccessary for the representatives of the 
European community to consult with the European Association. 
This was the practice which had been adopted m the United 
Provinces. 

The question had passed beyond their branch and now involved 
the whole European community oi India, and the members who 
represented the European community in the Legislatures should 
definitely have a mandate from the Association in regard to their 
policy, ihey might say what were they to do if the extremists 
tried to wreck the Reforms. The extremist might think the> were 
going to do so, but the Viceroy m hi.- speech lecently at the 
Chelmsford Club clearly stated what would happen if they attempted 
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io do anything so rash. He thought the Association should let the 
extremists know that they were solidly behind the Viceroy m that 
opinion. He would like to invite d'scussion on the subject His 
suggestion was that they should make their policy the pc icy that 
had been enunciated by the Viceroy. 

Mr. J. Campbell Fonester took a more optimistic view of the 
Association. He did not think Mr. Ryan should be unnecessarily 
amrmed although he deprecated tne tactics of the Swarajists. He 
did not take tina as the voice of the country for a moment. 

Mr. Kennedy wished to move a substantive amendment and 
said that in his part of the country Europeans were very much 
isolated, but tney had a big stake m the country. 

Mr Armstrong said he supported the Keiorms purely out of 
loyalty to the British Constitution. Personally, be was against 
the Reforms scheme, for it was not his idea of Biilish admimstra* 
tion m India. He thought they should have some method of letting 
India see, and the people at Home see, how they stood, and what 
happened when Indians got more power in India. 

Mr. A. C. Wentworth Lewis seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman thought that it would be better to take a vote on 
the resolution, ana, in the light ol the sper cbes that had been made, 
to formulate a piopositioa which would be circulated to the branches 
for consideration. 

The resolution as it stood was put to the vote and carried. 

Reform, Scheme— Pi emature Extension Deprecated 

Mr» Vil.iers moved the following resolution on behad of the 
Central Administration 

“This meeting of the Associated Branches of the European Asso- 
ciation re-afi&rms their policy, as outlined in the “Quarterly Review", 
with the following additions: — 

"(a) That the European Association stands lor communal repre- 
sentation as the only practical method at present of affording 
minorities in India opportunity of an effective share in the govern- 
ment of the country ; 

“(b) That this Association considers it desirable that no extern- 
tion of the Reforms Scheme should take place piior to the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Cuinmision of Revision in 1929." 

Mr. Vilhexs said that theie was little to be said on ihe first part 
of the resolution. They had some need to fight for British rights m 
Xi,dia unt 1 such time as lndiamsation had been supplemented by 
comethmg more piactical and more in keeping with the British idea 
from ihe stand-point oi aciminisuauon and until the incisn bad 
managed to acquire moi e moral fibre. The European had already 
held out the hand of friendship to the Anglo-Indian and to the 
Indian— U he ra turn would offer his hand to the European, he knew 
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there would be a responding hand willing to help. Europeans might 
hold out their hands for a time, but soon they would stait aching. 
Mr. Villiers urged the tremendous necessity lor Europeans in India 
to realise their common responsibilities and act co-oruina'e y m a 
communal capacity just as the Hindu would seek to co-ordinate hu 
work and community. The Reforms were agreed to simpij. as an 
expeiiment laid down on definite lines, agreed to by them and the 
House of Commons, and nobody who sought to go behind iho»e hues 
before the period ol ten yeais was over was working m the best in- 
terests of India or the community. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester, in seconding, said the policy put for- 
ward was a policy of common sense, a policy that had been accept- 
ed by the British people throughout the wond, the pul.cy 01 g ve 
and take, which they learned in the play-ground and took into the 
Council, and that policy had been adopted by the European 
Association. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Services 

Mr. G. Pilcher, moved the following resolution. — 

“Ihis Conference of Branches of the Association consiJeis that 
it is the duty ol the Government to do all thatis possiole so to popu- 
larise the superior Set vices m India as to attract the right class of 
Brmsh teciuit in a proportion requisite to preserve unimpaired the 
essential Br.tish standards of the admimsirauon." 

Mr. Pilcher emphasised the vital necessity ot the European ele- 
ment in the Supenor Services in India. He said that it had been 
thorough y appreciated by the frameis of the Montagu-Cheimsiuid 
Reforms and by the Joint Committee oi the two Houses ot Parlia- 
ment and several clauses had been specially inscribed in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The necessity of the Services in India was tur- 
ther demonstrated both by the Extremists and the Moderates in 
their representations over communal feuds. Mr. Pilcher said that 
what the moderate politician maintained in the interests o i the dumb 
masses was what the Montagu Chelmsford Report and the Joint 
Committees of Parliament maintained, and surely the European 
Association was en tided to maintain the same without incurring the 
charge of reactionary feeling or a desire to subvert the Reforms. 
The difficu ty lay m the present discontent of the services which 
was such that the European element could not. be maintained up 
to the standard lad down by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
The economic conditions were very bad and th*e uncertainty 01 their 
future was having a deplorable effect. Since 1920 the Government 
of India's policy seemed to have entirely ignored the necessity ior 
supporting the Eeivices, m substantiation of which fact he would 
quote the O' Donnell Circular, tie thought that the attitude that 
they should take was that the Indian should be definitely told that 
in this matter of the ber\*ces the Indian Government were not th«t 
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own masters until 1929. They should say . * We cannot have 

these matter* dismissed and the European element must be treated 
fairly for at least ten years.” Mr Pilcher then went on to give one 
clear instance ot the economic traits that the Services were constan- 
tly subjected to reg^rdlesi ol their appeals to the authorities. 

In conclusion Mr. Pi cher said that what was wanted in the Se:- 
vices was absolute guarantee for certain indispensable requirements. 
They must be assured of the safety of their pension. ; they must be 
assured ol sulficieut pay and allowances to ensure their self-respect 
and the utility of their work. Ihey must be assured of the chance of 
travelling periodically to England in the same way as commercial 
assistants and they must be assured of competent medical assistance 
for themselves and their family. Other guarantees are necessary but 
these are primary and indispensable for securing the maintenance 
m the services ot the minimum element which Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Parliament, and even the Extremists leaders demand 
asa guarantee for India's future contentment and progressive 
development. 

Mr. Griffin Chave in seconding the resolution said there was one 
point he would like to emphasise and that was that they, as an Asso- 
ciation should do all they possibly could to insure some protection 
to the European element m the Services, not only in regard to their 
pay and tenure of service, but the general conditions of the Service 
in India. Unless such guarantees were forthcoming the disintegra- 
tion which they had seen introduced would continue and it would 
necessarily follow that they would be unable to command the same 
standard as they had hitherto been accustomed to. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Extension of Oigamsation 

The Chairman moved . — 

‘‘That the time has come when it is essential that the organisa- 
tion 01 the Association should be extended with a view to develop- 
ing and focussing European influence m politics throughout the 
various Provinces and at Delhi. That m order to iulfil this service 
in addition to its present activities, the Association requires a paid 
Secretariat and special political Committees formed from the general 
membership. 

“That the scheme put before the Council and branches, under 
date the 26th of November, affords a suitable basts for development 
of the Association and* that be brought to the notice of professional, 
commercial and industrial interests, individual and associated, 
throughout the provinces, with a view to securing pre mses of 
financial support. 

‘‘That the full reports as to its reception by the parties referred 
to be sent to the General Secretary by the 31st „ muary 1924.” 

The Chairman said that m ^esentwg to them this scheme which 
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they had asked members to consider before meeting, he had it in his 
mind that they should first put forward alternative courses for the 
conference to consider, one bang S' mething on the lines laid down 
and the other on the basis of an anaemic existence. He thought 
tliatthis meeting hcic “wished out” the latteraltnnative. They were 
not prepared to lead an anaemic existence. As a matter of fact they 
were able to make the Association thoroughly representative of 
interests. It had been questioned m many quarters whether there 
was any advantage in having an all-India organisation. The answer 
to that was to be found in the fact that they have forced the Govern- 
ment of India to take action in connection with the Racial Distinc- 
tions Committee, If they had an all-India organisation with a large 
membership they could appeal to that authority which was so often 
overlooked hexc— that was the House of Commons With this ex- 
periment which they were having out here, they still had the right to 
go to the House of Commons, and protest if the experiment were not 
favourable- For that purpose they certainly wanted an all-India 
organisation. The difficulty, oi course, was to awaken the European 
community to this necessity. But he did feel very strongly that 
they could so appeal to the reason of Europeans out here that the 
latter would anyhow pay the small subscription which they were 
asked in older to allow an organisation to look after their 
political interests. 

The Chief Difficulty. 

There was one class of criiics ihey would meet in putting 
forward this scheme whom they must take senous notice of. He 
did not refer to those who asked what the Association was doing. 
That these people could lead for themselves in the newspapers, and 
the Association could not deal with them except by publicity. But 
there was a class of men— the worker out here — who had a distinct 
distrust of this Association being too strong. That men said that 
the Association had wasted their funds, that the Association were 
a body continually charging in the administration, and not really 
fit to look after large funds. That was the chief difficulty which 
the Association was going to face m getting all-India support for 
any scheme. Of course, the Association could overcome that. 
Therefore, the Association put up a scheme whereby they did not 
ask for large funds, but asked various interests to guarantee a 
recurring expenditure — an expenditure controlled largely by their 
own representatives — in order to secure an efficient organisation. 
If they asked for a guarantee from various interests they might get 
support which they might not get if they asked them to give the 
Association larger funds. If they could have three clear years with, 
an efficient Secretary in the different provinces and an efficient or- 
ganisation they would so approach, the European community that 
they would be able to raise funds and have an income which would 
make them self-supporting. 
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The scheme before them indicated a big sum but it only meant 
25,000 members out of a community of 70,000. If they did get various 
interests to guarantee them throughout that period he did not believe 
it a gamble but a certain thing that they would be able to stand on 
their own at the end of that period. This scheme was not original. 
It had been forced on them. It had come up in Council meetings 
and had been fought out. It was simplv the logical sequence of the 
course they were new pursuing. In putting forward the scheme they 
had to appeal to the reason of those who had the wherewithal to 
support them to the extent of more than Hs 10 a vear. Firms and 
individuals could do it. Two and a half lakhs of rupees among the 
white population out here could be raised without any undue pres- 
sure on the individual. Take the o*her difficulty which to some 
critics — their workers — was as to whether the Council or the Com- 
mittees in the provinces and <he branches were adequate to represent 
European political views. Let them meet these critics over that. 
When the3’’ had to tackle the racial distinctions question the Central 
Committee found it advisable to ask other bodies to elect members. 
The Chamber of Commerce helped them with representatives, the 
Calcutta Trades Association helped them, barristers helped indivi- 
dually. Really they got the leaders, the best experts and the best 
men in the country to help them in that line. That was a specific 
case. Here they did not think it would be difficult to try to get 
standing committees of that nature. He felt that in having standing 
committees other than the hranrhes they were doing much to meet 
these critics who had to be m«t He trusted that the scheme as it 
was before the Conference would be acceptable. He would now ask 
Mr. Langford James to second the resolution. 

Mr. Langford James (Vice-President) said he had a reputation 

a wrong one — for winning bad cases. But right or wrong, if there 

was one thing that put the wind up him it was a good ca"e. He 
hated a good case before the court because one might lose it and he 
was extremely loth to second this resolution because be thought it 
was a cast-iron case frm every point of view. About two years ago 
he had reason to know that the view among business men in Calcutta 
was that thev could not touch poUt’es and that they had no money 
for politic®. That view was even put forward by h:s own brother 
before he went into the Council. At that time he (the speaker) was 
working on a small committee with two people (both of them 
business men) and both extremely shrewd and level-headed men. 
They sat down and worked out a scheme at that time and put it 
before the business community in Calcutta and they managed to 
get out of the business roramunity sums of money that he would 
never have thought possible for anybody to put down for political 
propaganda. The real fact was that the business men did not know 
that they were putting it up for political propaganda. They had 
infinitely more money than thevwanted although they never admit- 
ted that. The amount reached at one time something like 
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ont lakh. This was done in connection with the Citizens Protection 
League — a political movement which had as its obi ect an attempt 
to get together Indians and Englishmen in a sound political body 
with political funds. Tt absolutely failed. The monev was in the 
ban c, but, with the most marvellous honesty, they paid it back and 
he understood that they (the contributors) bad paid it over again 
to the European party in Calcutta to start activity with a party 
was absolute common-sense and it had been his vbw 
throughout that that was the only way to tackle the proposition, 

Need of an Organisation, 

His advice was to a*k for all the money that they could get and 
he was perfectly convinced that they must have a political organi- 
sation in every part of India. He did not know what was hap- 
prnmg in Bombay, but he imagined that soone- or later they must 
have a political organisation for Europeans with a party frrd 
and the game thing in Madras, Assam and other parts of the 
country. The thing that appealed to him was this* they had 
already an existing organisation in the European Association and all 
that they had to do was to expand and better it. He imagined that 
the directors’ meeting could not get along unless they had the 
managing agent there to put all the facts and figures before them. 
No barister would ever pet along without a gentleman called a 
" devil,” who nuts the facts before him and gets his opinion. He was 
not suggesting that there was any comparison between managing 
agents and a "devil” although some people thought th^re was. 
But it was essential to the success of any scheme— whether that 
scheme was rnn in Calcutta or on its own lines in Bombay — that th<*y 
must have a fellow to give his whole time to the job — someone like 
Colonel Crawford to get into the “ guts ” of things and to put facts 
before th-* Council to decide. They could not rely upon a body of 
amateurs to go into a matter unless they had facts put before them, 
and he wis perfectly convinced, whether the Association took it no 
or not, they were bound in time to have a strong political organisa- 
tion. If people bad to give money to local organisations, unless 
there was good reason to the contrary, why not give it to the Eu- 
ropean Association, because tb^y had the advantage of being united. 
He appealed to the Association, not only to run this thing but if 
possible to build up a reserve fund. 

They had now got to hang upon 1029. In 1929 the question 
of the Reforms Scheme would come up for decision. The Act said, 
"shall revise or restrict or expand.” Already Indians all over the 
country were taking It for granted that the scheme would he 
expanded and the O'Donnell circular made it pretty clear that 
Government were taking it for granted that this would be the case 
in rqig. His v’ew of the ultimate result was as gloomy as any 
man’s possibly could be. and he really thought that unless the non- 
official European population througout the country got together 
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and got into position lor 1929 and wore able to speak with one voice 
on this question, which meant life and death to them, the outlook 
would be serious. He looked on it as an ordinary insurance— to 
taking shares in the new John Company— because he was perfectly 
sure that if by any chance India would pull through this experiment 
of the Reforms the only possible way was by the non-official 
Europeans throughout the country doing more than their fair shar^ 
of the government and if India was to be possible for a white man 
in the future it was absolutely essential that they should have one 
big body, absolutely united, knowing exactly what it wanted and 
with the voice of the people behind it. 

Mr. Addyman, supporting, said he was in favour of a strong 
political organisation being built up. Three years ago they had 
appealed for fund9 for this purpose in Bombay and had got 
Rs. 10,000 which was intact and he was certain that this Committee 
would be prepared to give this amount to the joint funds now 
proposed. It was only by a strong political organisation that they 
could maintain their right position m the country. 

Mr, Ryan said his Committee were in sympathy with the scheme 
but wished for further time to examine it. He thought that they had 
something better than a cast-iron case. It was a wrought-iron 
case. 

The Chairman said that they all thoroughly realised the fact 
that the scheme wanted considerable attention. The Association 
found it difficult to take advantage of waves of enthusiasm owing 
to the fact that it wou d be inadvisable to arouse racial feeling. 
It was up to each branch to make it their business personally to 
canvass some of the leaders of the community so that the scheme 
could go to the community backed by the signature of these leaders. 

A discussion then arose as to the date by which branches should 
send in a report of their efforts to get the scheme backed by 
responsible European elements in the province and February 29th 
1924, was finally selected as the suitable date. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Reforms 

Mr. Kennedy then put his amendment to resolution No. 6 to 
the meeting as a substantive resolution to the effect that : — 

“The European Association will support the Government of 
India and the Viceroy m every way it can to carry out the Reforms 
as long as such carrying out is consistent with the British character 
of the administration.’* 

Mr. Ryan seconded the resolution which was cairied 
unanimously. 


» 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 

Calcutta European Association 

CALCUTTA — k TE FEBRUARY 1924. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta European 
Association was held on the 4th February 1924 at the Dalhousie 
Institute with Mr. H. W. Carr in the chair. 

The proceedings were conducted in a tense atmosphere created 
by the political murder of a European, named Mr. Day, by a fana- 
tical Bengali youth a few days before, and by the offer made by the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, to Mr. C. R. Das to form the Ministry in 
Bengal. Both these were made the subject ol a huge outcry against 
the advent of the Swarajists, and to consolidate the European 
Community against the trend of extremist politics in India. A 
resolution moved by Mr. Thorne taking exception to the Asso- 
ciation’s condemnation of Lord Lytton’s policy re the Swarajists 
was the occasion of a heated debate which finally resulted in Mr. 
Thorne’s motion being defeated by a large majority. 

The President’s Address 

The President Mr. Carr made a lengthy political Speech, in 
the course of which, after refering to the annual repoit and finances 
of the Association, he said as follows 

“The work of the Association has increased very consideiably 
and threatens further increase, demanding extra staff, although 
the Association is extremely fortunate in the loyal and efficient 
service it is receiving from its permanent staff. 

The year 1922-23 has been one which, 1 think, has undoubtedly 
strengthened the position of the Association. Its effective member- 
ship, in spite of reductions, has increased and the many questions 
it has handled have contributed to consolidating our position. 

Members have been kept advised by the Quarterly Review 
of our various activities, but I will refer to one or two of the 
questions which have occupied most time. 

I think the community may congratulate itself on the placing 
of the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill on the Statute 
Book, and also on the success that attended their action with regard 
to the Rent Act in Calcutta. As a result of a ’ asolution moved by 
Captain Armitage at the last Annual General Meeting, the question 
of justice in the Presidency courts was investigated, and direct 
representations were made to H. E. the Governor of Bengal with 
regard to the appointment of a new Presidency Magistrate for 
Calcutta, 
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the appointment of an experienced officer to this post was 
(.aUje ior {satisfaction, and we are glad to know that in accordance 
witn the case put up to H. E. the Viceroy on the subject of delay 
in the Courts of Justice in India, a Government Committee has been 
appointed to review the position. (Applause). 

The question of social differences in the European community 
is one which is continually being voiced in the Association, and, 
during the year, we approached H. E. the Viceroy for the removal 
of what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions against one 
section of the community regaidmg their relationship with the 
Government. 

We were fortunate in meeting with a very sympathetic recep- 
tion, and the restrictions were removed, which we hope will pave 
the way to breaking down all unnatural barriers between Europeans 
in this country. 

As a consequence oi an informal meeting of branch delegates m 
1922, an important Conference of the branches was held m Calcutta 
in December last,* when a frank interchange of views has enabled 
all of us at the meeting better to understand the problems engaging 
the attention of the different parts of the country. All present were 
unanimous as to the necessity lor this All-India organisation. 

The Association must, however, be strengthened, both by 
members and by money, and a scheme for the development of the 
Association is now engaging the earnest attention of the Council, 
and w e hope to place it before the public shortly. 

Political Action. 

it has been said in some quarters that the Association is taking 
too much interest in politics, but i think li these cutics will consider 
how clcsely our schools, our hospitals, our churches — in fact our 
whole social life — have been connected with the Government in the 
past, they will recognise that il the Association is to perform its 
duty to the community satisfactorily in these directions m future, 
the prune necessity is to make lor itself a position whence it can 
wield its full political influence. 

The advent of the Association into the field of politics, although 
primarily to safeguard the European community, does not imply 
any attempt to maintain the status quo ; it does not mean the 
activity of any conservative or reactionary party, ; it does not mean 
that Europeans are moving simply and solely to guard their own 
interests, 'lhe adoption of a political career by the Association is 
for the purpose of maintaining in the legislatures and general cuipo 
rate life of the citizens of this country a homogeneous element 
whose influence will always be directed to the maintenance ol sound 
government, which is essential to all who have any stake in the 
great Indian Empire. 


St!Q behre for this Uonforenee, p, 303, 
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As representatives of the Nation that has made possible the 
ideal of an United India stretching from Assam to Sind and from 
Madras to the Himalayan frontiers, and has laid the foundations 
by the devoted service of its sons through several generations, we 
have inherited the privilege of a full share in the government of 
this country. Moreover, our existence in India throws on us the 
duty, not only of maintaining and fuithenng the aims of our 
predecessors, but also of placing our services and influence at .the 
disposal of the Indian Government for the maintenance of LAW -and 
ORDER, and in company with our Indian fellow subjects of trying to 
overcome the dangers which must attend the present rapid progress 
of India towards self-government — and whatever any most moderate 
Swarajist may say, rapid it is, when judged m the light of history. 
Looking at the present position throughout the country, can anyone 
question the urgent necessity for us all to accept our political 
liabilities and exert our whole influence in the interests of stable 
government ? (Hear, hear.) 

Organisation Needed. 

And let no one think of that influence as negligible because of 
our number; if anyone doe^, be sure of one thing, it is notour 
Indian fellow citizens, be they with us or against us. To exercise 
that influence, however, there is one thing necessary and that is 
ORGANISATION. 

Look at the place the extreme Swarajists and non-co-operators 
have secured for themselves by just tins one all important tiling : 
organisation ; few believe they represent the country , few believe 
they represent any relatively large section of the country where 
their aims are understood, yet organisation has allowed them to 
bring about a position in the Provincial and Indian legislatures 
which is threatening to wreck the orderly development of represent- 
ative government. 

When I emphasise the necessity for organisation, I am probably 
speaking to the already converted, but 1 hope my remarks may 
reach a wider audience and peihaps awaken some response in our 
community which indeed requires to be alert to-day, if the signs of 
the times are in any way reliable. 

In 1917 when a Secretary of State and a Governor-General, 
taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Empire m the Great 
War, stumped the countiy with a scheme of Government prepared 
by theorists ignoiant ol the greatest factor they were dealing with 
— local conditions — they were told by those of their own country- 
men who knew and loved the country they were spending the chief 
part of their lives in, that the scheme was impracticable and fraught 
with danger. 

Our Indian friends were generally doubtful of its utility, and 
the opponents of British administration were in m way pacified 
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by it. To-day it is clear to all that the Refoim Government is in 
danger, ceasing to function because a section of the country is trying 
to wreck it, and hopes that the exercise of its political power, backed* 
by non-co-operation, and threats of boycott, and civil disobedience, 
w ill force the Imperial Government to make greater concessions. 

No Fear From British Labour 

This hope is stronger because the Government has been taken 
over by the Labour Party, whose Socialistic leanings are expected 
to be manifested in an immediate surrender to agitation because 
the agitators adopt Socialistic catchwords. I, for one, do 
not believe . that the Swara] party have correctly gauged 
the new Government in this respect, ioi no section of our 
race has yielded to “frightfulness 1 ’ while the Labour party are able 
to estimate the genuineness of the cry in India for democracy as well 
as anyone else. 

So far as this Association's attitude is concerned, our course 
appears clear. We must aboslutely refuse to consider any advance 
towards self-government until the completion of the io years which 
was the first of a number of periods stipulated in the Act as being 
necessary to permit a reliable conclusion to be drawn as to the 
success of the advancing stages of the expnment m self-government. 
(Hear, hear). 

This clause we always considered a vital part of the experiment, 
and its importance has been emphasised by the fact that it is only 
after three years have elapsed since the introduction ol the Keformed 
Government that we are beginning even to get a glimpse as to how 
the Reforms may work. 

The European Threat 

Should any Government m Westminster move in advance of 
this condition in the Act, it would break faith with those Europeans 
and Indians who subordinated their own opinions and loyally co- 
operated to give effect to the experiment, and u is almost incon- 
ceivable, m spite of various rumours, that any responsible Govern- 
ment could seriously contemplate such a step. 

Should the almost inconcr ■ able happen, then the Government 
responsib.e would surely reap the harvest of its action, sooner or 
later, in *he contemptuous lack of confidence of all parties in this 
country, and so far as our community is concened, such action 
could only leave us free to reconsider our position and to utilise any 
means in our power to look after ourselves. 

The pjmc at Home during the past few weeks, caused by the 
advent of the Labour party to power — a panic chiiUish in the speed 
with wh oh it has subsided, has not been without its reflex out here, 
and without wishing to assault you with my views on the subject, 

1 would suggest that we need ieel no alarm. 

We should continue to watch closely all moves of the present 
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and any other Government at Westminster and Delhi, but 1 believe 
we will do better to judge the Labour party by its actions in office, 
than by the times of wild views expressed by members ol the party 
during their period of irresponsibility. 

India outside Party Politics 

The Labour party are as patriotic as any other party, and there 
is no reason to suspect that in *heir effort to be just to other peoples, 
they will be less than true to their own. Moreover, ?n view of the lack 
^standing of local conditions among those m authority, from 
which the Labour party itself"* has claimed to suffer so long in the 
past, I am sanguine that now it is in power, it will not fail to give 
that full consideration to the men on the spot which other parties 
have not always accorded. 

It should not be too much to hope that India may be left out- 
side party politics, and that under the wise guidance of H, E. Lord 
Reading we should enjoy continuity of policy from Home, which is 
essential to the maintenance of stable government in India. 
(Applause.) 

I appeal to all those eligible throughout this land to rally to the 
ranks of the Association of Europeans animated by friendly feelings 
fof India, and sympathetic towards her desire for self-government, 
is the bust se. vice we can offer the land of our sojourn, and the 
surest guarantee we can invoke for that orderly development of 
India which is essential to the welfare, not only of ourselves, but of 
all out fellow citizens. 

I appeal particularly to those in our large cities, where the 
orderly conditions due to the presence of military, police and public 
opinion are apt to hide the necessi ty for combination, which our 
countrymen and women in the mofussil know from every day 
experience to be vital. 

Let us picture ourselves in the position of those in Isolated tea 
districts, z-mindaries, mines and works, where the Europeans in 
the vicinty number but a score or less. Imagine the conditions 
which obtain when the Government becomes inefficient or when 
racial feeling rises. If imagination fails, let us ask some of our 
m off Ui.il friends, and when the answer is given, I conuot believe that 
any European, whatever his condition, will refuse * o stand by the 
Association whose broad purpose, with all the activities it entails, 
is the unity of Europeans in India. (Applause ) 

Europeans Must Take a Hand in Politics 

Mr. Harry Hobbs, seconding the motion, for adoption of 
the reports and accounts, said that he had in the past 
subjected the European Association to a little mild cnticism, 
but that evening he wts afraid he would have to stand before them 
in a new role. Mr. Cair had said that the European Association had 
to organise and make the Government listen to them. But if they did 
pqt speak how could the Government hear them ? He had likened. 
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the European Association to the motor car of which they had read 
and which without petrol or oil had run for 40 miles on its reputa- 
tion. The European Association had run for 40 years on the Ubert 
Bill and it had run down-hill. (Laughter.) But the time had now 
come when the European must take a definite hand in politics. He 
had received many letters from people wondering what was to come 
of the present political situation. It was a very alarming or at least 
a very grave position. They all wanted to live in peace and 
quietness, and he thought they could claim that very few Europeans 
n that country had any animosity towards the Indian. (Applause ) 
The feeling that was said to exist was a manufactured article by a 
number of In ban politicians who tried to make capital out of it. 

Sahib’s Prestige. 

Perhaps one might say that never in the history of the British 
in India had the prestige 0. the Government been so low as it had 
been in the years 1921-22-23. He thought aho that one might claim 
that never had the prsetige of the sahib stood higher. There could 
be no doubt that the sahib treated his Indian workmen more farily 
than anv other class. Let them note the number of strikes recently 
on the Bombay side as compared with the Calcutta side. This was, 
he felt sure, owing to the more sympathetic manner in which the 
European treated his workermen. 

Dealing with the present position Mr. Hobbs said there was, 
in his opinion, a great deal of mental malingering going on in the 
administration of India. But Reforms or no Keforms law and 
order must be preserved. Crime had to be crushed. It had be n 
said that the Swaraj Party was a barrier between them and the 
extremists. He would rather say that they were a very inflam- 
mable screen. If they judged them by what they said or what 
they bad heard the Swaraj Party was a very grave danger. It 
was said also that the reason why they (the Swarajists) supported 
their own movement was that they were afraid of their fellows. 

He thought there was a good deal of truth m that. One had to 
realise that if one staited violence one was always liable to sufier 
most from it oneself. He had been m Johannesburg when a strike 
was on. In one particular instance everything had been arranged 
with the workmen when suddenly the extremists rushed in, and 
turned a peaceful stake into bloody revolution in which about 600 
p«ople had been killed, and all the advances wh ; ch the men had 
expected disappeared. 

What had happened in South Africa could happen in India, and 
it was up to them as Europeans to be organised. 

Appeal to all. 

Take Mr. C. R. Das and the death of Mr. Day. Had Mr. Das 
expressed any regret for this horrible crime ? The Indian claimed to 
br the soul of politeness and the essence of courtesy, but Mr. Das, as 
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the head of his party, had not expresae i a word of regret at the 
murder of one who had been the friend of all Indians whom he had 
known. 

Another point with regard to the European Association was 
that they as an Association had raised subscriptions for the Tndian 9 
who had assisted in the arrest of the murder. By a curious 
mischance, however, no reference had been made to Mr. Ogg who 
had tackled the fugitive — and that when he knew that hi9 life wa9 in 
the fugitive’s hands. He thought they ought to have expressed 
their appreciation of Mr Ogg's action as well as that if Mr Smirh. 

Continuing, Mr. Hobbs said he was th»re that night bjciuse he 
felt the need of a strong European Aisic ill > 0 , an! he fell- sure that 
the Indians looked forward to that just- as much the uror> , ‘an9 > 

He therefore appea'ed to all to join the Asso nation He iaJ 
been unsparing in his criticism of atl sorts of mi , te r 'i in that city, 
particu arly of what he might term financial corruption. But he 
believed the more plain talk they had the better. If they were 
a'ways to have a peaceful meeting no body would come to the next 
one. (Laughter), 

The Report and accounts were then unanimously adopted 


Mr. Thorne on his Resolution. 

Mr Thorne then moved the following resolution 

'* That the meeting expresses disapproval of the policy of the 
Council of the Association as outlined in the communique issued by 
the Association regarding His Excellency the Governor of Bengal’s 
invitation to Mr. C. R. Das to form a ministry," 

No Vote of Censure, 

Supporting his resolution Mr. Thorne said he would like at the 
outset to make it perfectly clear that the motion which stood in his 
name was not in any 9ense intended to be a vote of censure on their 
Council. His attitude towards the Council was like a punter who 
had seen his favourite horse run ofi the track altogether. 

In order that they might fully appreciate his point— and he was 
rather nervous about it and feared that he would draw upon himself 
the very able shafts of wit from Mr. Jones and Mr. Langford 
James — he wanted to carry them back for a little. When the 
Reforms were first mooted the Association had protested against 
them with all the power at their command. It was, he admitted, 
n ot very much power ; it had been described as a kind of quiescent 
watchfulnes. Nevertheless, they had protested ^s hard as they 
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could against those Reforms. But whm they became an accom- 
plished fact they then decided to give them (the Reforms) their 
■whole unqualified support. He submitted that they were bound by 
what they had done on that occasion. 

Continuing, Mr Thorne said that their Council had decided that 
it must do something. They thought that the position was a little 
dangerous and so they had proceeded to issue that communique 
which they had before them. 

The communique was as follows : • 

** In view of the fact that the policy of the European Association 
includes support for those Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India, the intimation that His Excellency the 
Governor of Benga 1 had been in communication with the leader of 
the party which is pledged to destroy the present form oflGovern- 
ment, with the object of offering h<m a position as Minister, called 
for the earnest attention of the Council. 

»' Tn some quarters the move has been construed merely as an 
astutr political trick to place .Mr. C. R Das in a false position with 
his lol owers ; in others, it was understood to be an honest effort to 
secure a '‘change of hear- ’’ in the Swarajist party, and in others 
again as a weakening in the attitude of Government towards 
agitators who claim as their friends political prsonem of unquestion- 
ably criminal intention. It is the latter view which is chiefly 
calculated to have a disheartening effect on those who have stood 
by the constitution since the Reformed Government was in- 
stituted. 

" After careful consideration the Council are statisfied that the 
explanation of the incident is to be found in an earnest desire to 
bring home alike to the electors and the elected a sense of the 
responsibility that attaches to them at the polls, as welt as in a 
desire to avoid the criticism of insincerity based upon the charge that 
the party which had apparently won the confidence of the electorate 
was being ignored, 

“With the spirit of such a policy the Council of the Association 
is naturally in entire sympathy, but the Council does feel most 
strongly that it is essential that any person invited to take a respon- 
sible po-tin the working of the exoerimeut of Reforms should avow 
his intention of giving that experiment his loyal support and from 
this point of view it is impossible to justify the offer made to Mr. 
C. R, Das. 

“The Council of the Association believes, however, that the policy 
accountable for the incident in no way threatens the interests of all 
those who aTe working constructively for the good of India ” 

* I’hiB ih the onmniunique which was broad-caafced by the Council of the 
European Association both in India and England on Lord Lytton offering the 
formation of the Ministry to Mr. Das, 
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The proper attitude to Home Rulers. 

Mr. Thorne said that just as the President had asked them not 
to be alarmed by the fact of the Labour Party coming into power, he 
would ask them to allow the Indian Home rulers the similar altitude 
which they allowed to their Labour Government at Home. The Home 
Rule party in India, commonly known as the Swaraj party of Bengal, 
was controlled and led by Mr. C. R. Das. Aftei the last general 
election had taken place, Mr. Das who was not then a member ol the 
Council, decided at a meeting to form a Coalition Government of 
certain Independents, Rationalists and Swarajists, the total combina- 
tion was at a minimum 71. In other words the party led by Mr. Das 
was then m an actual majority in the Council. 

Governor’s Offer to Mr. Das. 

Referring to the invitation accoided to Mr. Das by His Excel- 
lency's amazing statesmanlike qualities when he knew’ that every 
Hindu constituency m Bengal was opon to Mr. Las at any time, if he 
cared to accept it. Mr. Das had two nomination papers duly signed 
betore he went to Cocanada and his party was urging on him all the 
while to accept the nomination and to stand for the Council. There- 
fore His Excellency did a statesmanlike act by inviting him as the 
head of the majority party to come in and form the Government. 
That took place on the nth December. On the 16th December, the 
* Statesman' came out with a virulent attack upon His Excellency 
and made some amazing statements. 

Reply to " Statesman’s*' Attack. 

After reading out the extracts from the * Statesman* * the speaker 
remarked that inaccuracies of that description weie unparalleled in 
the history of a first class journal. The speaker said that because 
the * statesman’ made such observations and said so and so the 
Council oi the Association thought it must be so. lhey decided that 
they must do something and proceeded to issue the Communique ou 
the 21st. The speaker objected to the procedure and wanted to dis- 
sociate himself from the views expressed m the communique. They 
would find that in inviting Mr. Das His Excellency was adopting the 
only constitutional procedure that was possible for any Constitution- 
al Government m any part ol tne world where they had a Constitu- 
tional Government. Here the speaker referred to what His Excel- 
lency Sir Frank Sly did at the Central Provinces in inviting the 
Swarajist leader Dr. Moonji, who had a majority in that Council there, 
to come and accept the post of Minister. 

in conclusion Mr. Thorne asked the members to act as a jury 
would do with perfect impartiality, and decide whether His Exce.- 

* line is quoted in fail on p, 152? 
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lency acted in the only constitutional manner possible or not. He 
did not mean any vote of censure on the Council. What he wanted 
to say was that the Association had run off slightly its track 
and it was their duty to bring it back and steer it m the right 
line. 

A lady member formally seconded the resolution. 


The Opposition. 


Mr. Villers' Reply. 

Mr. E. Villiers, the Vice-President of the Association, speaking 
against the motion said that they must not judge the issue as one 
merely arising between His Excellency Lord Ly tton and Mi . C. R. 
Das. It had a much wider issue. The issue was an issue between the 
Constitutional Govt, and those whom Mr. Ihorne euphemistical- 
ly called Home Rulers. It was a negation of all Rule whether at home 
or abroad. It affected not merely Bengal, not merely the Central 
Provinces, but it affected the Central Government as it existed in 
Delhi and Simla, nay, the entire Indian Empire. That was why he 
would ask them not to be led away by verbal casuistry but to act as 
a jury and give their impartial verdict. 

After dwelling at length on the evils of a Diarchical system of 
G vc nmem and compaung it wit- the broad English Constitution 
at H< me, Mr. Vii iera said that heie m India tiie avowed creed of the 
Swaraj party was to wreck and only to wreck, they were out to 
destro\ and not to create. Invitation to Mr. Das by His Excel ency 
the Governor, continued the speaker, had given an enormous 
cohesion to a loose-leaf party and made thousands of others to go 
over io the enemy’s camp Thai was the net result oi the invitation 
whether that was intended or not. 

Mr. Langford James 

Mr. Lan ford James also in opposing the motion said 
that they were entirely in sympathy wiu. the idea that 
wa- in His Excellency’s mind but thought he was wrong m 
s nd ng for Mr. D as. He did not believe that even m the 
Hr U'-e r f Commons if a party came theie with a majonty whose 
o» jec: was to smash the House of Commons or to dethrone the 
K- g h was tight to iim e the leader of that party and ask him to 
take the reigns of the Government, So in his opinion the simile of 
English constitution WmS a false shade in Bengal. 


The MA BAP Govt, in India 
Everybody must realise that never in the past bistory of India 
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had they heard anything except what they called in the language 
of the country a ma bap Government. Ihey had never heard of 
any Government approaching the Democratic Government in India 
and in Bengal. It was ridiculous to call the present Council as the 
representative 01 the democratic wishes of the people. Just as the 
people of Bengal had not been accustomed to anything m the nature 
of the Democratic Government, so. on the other hand, they had been 
accustomed to the worshipping of a personality. They might be 
right or they might be wrong; they worship Gandhi, they pay the 
same tiibute to Mr. Das. Mr. Das was not looked upon as the leader 
of a political party, to wit, the Swaraj party, he was not looked 
upon as the leader of any political party. He was looked upon 
as Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Bar-ac-law. Therefore when the 
Governor sent for Mr. Das he was allowing the uneducated people 
of the country to think that he had been sending ior the uncrowned 
King of Bengal to hand over the Government to him. That in his 
conception was extraoidinary and dangerous thing to do. He did 
not tliink that in constitutional England any such act would be 
wise and he thought that in India in the present state of flux it was 
simply deplorable. Those were the views, he said, of the Council of 
the Association. 

Withdrawal of Resolution Urged 

Mr. Ross then suggested that the mover of the resolution should 
withdraw it, as, H the resolution was passed, that wouJd give tne 
Press and the public, specially the Swaiaj party, an opportunity to 
make capital out of it. 


The Mover in Reply 

Mr. Thorne in replying to the debate remarked that he failed to 
understand how Mr. Vinters could say that the Home Rulers were 
ou_ to destroy and not to create. Why were they going to destioy ? 
Were they going 10 destroy themselves ? It was simple to say that 
they were out to destroy, to burn, to loot. Why were they gomg to 
burn and to loot ? Were they going to burn and lout themselves ? 
Were they going 10 destroy their country ? it existed only in the 
imag nation ol a few people. With regard to Mr, Lang lord James’s 
obaervation the speaker said that he was entirely in disagreement 
with his leading oi constitutional histoiy. if the electors sent a party 
which stood loi ihe abolition oi Kingship or for the abolition of 
any sort 01 government, he thought that they were representing the 
voice? of the people, and His Majesty, as a constitutional King, could 
not constitutionally do without them. 

Continuing the speaker said that he did not like to withdraw 
the resolution because, if it was put to the vote, he would know that 
there were at; feast certain members who were with him to encourage 
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him and a time would come when this Association would move 
forward with Mr. Das who was to-day an Extremist but to-monow 
he might be a Moderate, just as Sir Surendranath Banerjea who 
is years ago was an extremist and to-dfiy he was a Moderate. 
So to-morrow Mr. Das would be a Moderate and they would be 
clinging on to him. 

The matter was then put to the vote and lost, only five 
members voting for the resolution. 


> 
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The Statesman’s Leader 

Thp f Allowing is the Leading Article that appeared in THE 
STATESMAN of the 16th December 1923, re. the Lytton— 
Das interview, referred to in Mr. Thorne’s speech on page 323. 

‘‘The action taken by Lord Lytton in inviting Mr 0. R Dab to undertake 
responsibility for tbe Transferred Departments, or, in other wards, to nominate 
all tbe Ministers, may well prove the death-blow of the Constitutional party, for 
it appears to show that the reward of loyalty is to be set aside in favou* of an 
avowed enemy of British administration. Lord Lytton’s motives may have been 
excellent. He may have wished to prove that he is above petty resentments and 
is as ready to turn the other cheek to Mr, 0 R. Das as to Sir Asntosb Mookerjee.* 
Possibly be was also anxious to demonstrate that he is above party and that 
hence it is his duty not merely to accept the actual Tesults of the elections hut to 
interpret them in snoh a way as to reveal the real verdict of the people, ft may 
bn urged, however, that the business of a Governor is not to display an amiable 
disposition or a Quixotic liberality, but simply to govern ; and to govern means 
carrying out the policy which has been entrusted to his charge, and which is the 
promotion of ordered political pTogreBB by the stages prescribed in the Govern- 
ment of Tndia Act His actions must be in accord with the provisions of that 
measure, and should be inspired by a respect for constitutional usage and by a 
consideration of what is reasonable and of what is due to others. Tn what way 
can the extraordinary invitation given to Mr. C, R Das be reconciled with any 
of thpne criteria 7 The Government of India Act lays down that a Minister 
should be chosen from among the elected members of a Legislative Ponncil, and a 
paramount factor in his selection must be that he can command a majority of 
votes If, therefore, Mr. 0 R. Das were a member of the Reneal f’nnueij, and If 
he were at the head of a party forming a majority in the Onuneil it m*eht b» 
right that he should be invited to accept the post of Minister or even, if he had a 
strong Mahomedan following, to become the bead of a Cabinet Rut. these eon. 
ditions are not fulfilled. Mr 0; R Das is not a member of the Reneal Council, 
and if Hib Excellency wished to appoint a Swara1?st Premier he ought to have 
searched for a suitable nominee in the Council, not outside, A more seTioua 
defect, however, is that those members who are reputed to be followers of Mr. C. 
R. Das have not a maiority in the Legislative Council. Their number is at most 
about 60 in an assembly which includes 140 members. Among the 60 or 68 
adherents attributed to Mr. Das are sevpral candidates who described themselves 
as Independents and others who bore no label It is known that many Maho- 
roedans called themselves Swarajists merely in order to distinguish themselves 
from other Mahomedans and without the slightest intention of subscribing to the 
Swarajist creed Regarded, therefore, from a Constitutional standpoint Mr. 0. B. 
Das is only a Bengali politician, the leader of a minority in tbe Bengal Council. 
On the contrary, Mr. P. C Mitter and Nawab Ali fihowdbnry, the late Ministers, 
are in the Bengal Council and can unquestionably count upon a maiority of 
votes. It is difficult even to conjecture why in these circumstances Lore Lytton 
deeided to set aside his old colleagues and to offer the Premiership to an untried 
politician who leads a minority. A possible hypothesis is that Lord Lytton has 

* This is a reference to the great Educational controversy of the year 
between Lrmi Lytton, who wanted to officialise the Calcutta University, and 
Sir Aahutoah. Mukherjee, the redoubtable Vice-Chancellor and champion of the 
University, which ended in Sir A»hufcosh triumphantly exposing tbe meanness of 
Lord Lyttoa’a Educational policy. 
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ooueeived the fallacious idea that, in reckoning the balance of parties, he should 
ignore the officials who sit in the Chamber and also the representatives of the 
Eurooean community This doctrine finds no sanction in the Government of 
India Act, and is obviously dangerous and unsound. The composition of the 
Legislative Council is an artificial arrangement for the just representation of all 
Communities and interests, and is based on a recognition of the obvious faot 
that a mere count of bpads would amount to misrepresentation. This compro- 
mise stands as a whole; it cannot be taken to pieces and treated in parts 
Every vote is as good as another, and a majority is a majority, however it mav 
be comnosed. It may be added that a minority is a minority, even though 
made no of anostate Gaudhiites. This being so, the plain faot remains that 
Lord Lytton has invited a politician who is disqualified, and who has only a 
minority in the Council, to take charge not of one Ministry but of all Ministries 
Such a defiance of Constitutional usage and of common sense, to Bay nothing 
of common fairness, if it can be justified at all, can be vindicated only nn the 
ground that the policy of the leader and party thus singled ont for exceptional 
favour is suDerior to that of the Constitutionalists and of the Mahomedans or 
that the abilities and public services of Mr. 0. R Das and bis colleagues excel 
those nf the Constitutional and Mahomedan leaders These propositions need 
only be stated to be rejected. The avowed policy of Mr 0, R. Das is to bring 
the business of the Bengal Legislative Council to a deadlock. It was on the 
strength of this exhilarating programme that Swarajist victories were won If 
Mr. 0. R Das adheres to his aims and objects, His Excellency is presumably 
willing to see his Ministers put forward proposals calculated to destroy his 
administration. On the contrary, if Mr. DaB is prepared to abandon his creed 
he has won his electoral successes by false pretences and should again submit 
his followers to the verdict of the constituencies. As for the public services of 
Mr. 0. R Das and his associates, their record is to be found in the sinister 
story of the crimes and follies of the non-co-operation movement, the most 
disastrous agitation which over brought misery to wretched dupes. It is in 
favour of such men that the faithful sun porters of the Constitution have been 
rejected, and he who runs can read the lesson.” “ 


» 



H. E. THE VICEROY AT 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, 16TB DECEMBER mg. 

At a dinner given by the European Association to H. E. 
the Viceroy on the 15th December, just after the annual 
meeting of the Association given on p. 303, some weighty 
political speeches were made outlining the policy of tha 
Government of India and of the European Community in the 
face of the outburst of nationalist sentiment in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy with Lady Reading an i mrty came 
down to Calcutta on the 15th December morning and in the evening 
they were the guests of the European Association at the dinner 
given in the Palais de Danse in the Calcutta Exhibition grounds. 

Mr. H. W. Carr 

Proposing the toast of "The Viceroy and Governor-General", 
Mr. Carr, the President, in the course of his speech said : — 

The presence of the Head of the Administration in our midst 
during the cold weather is almost regarded as one of our natural 
rights. The effect of even this small degree of touch between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the greatest centre of British residents in this 
country is to assist the solution of those ever-changing problems of 
non-official life, which we know have His Excellency's sympathetic 
attention — attention we have received tangible proof of on several 
occasions. 

The Political World 

When I spoke at last year’s dinner, I marked the fact that the 
non-official community were being driven to take part in political 
activities in order that British influence might not be wanting in the 
Councils of the country, and that the Association was preparing to 
take its part ii the political wor’d. The first work in this direction 
lies in awakening members of the community on their political res- 
ponsibilities, and on this score alone, we feel that His Excellency’s 
interest is of real value, for it is giving encouragement to the workers 
who are striving to make the Association a centre of European in- 
fluence governed by practical goodwill to India. 

Not the least of the difficulties with which the Association has 
to contend arises from ignorant and sneering criticism. For the 
former there is no justification, as the Association keeps its members 
well posted with its activities, and this information is made easily 
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available for the general public. The latter is entirely susceptible 
to the wind of popularity, and would be of no account but that it 
waters the seed of destructive criticism. 

Criticism of the right kind the Assciation needs, and I have yet 
to meet the official in the Central Administration or Branches who 
objects to it. or who is not ready to step aside when, in the opinion 
of the membership, the affairs of the Association would be more 
adequately cared for in the hands of others. 

Some organisation through which non*official Europeans mav 
express themselves is essential in the present dav, and T would ask 
critics to trv and improve the Association by their art instead of 
trying to nullify its influence. 

Political Expression 

During the year signs have not been wanting that the European 
non-official, who is in no way enamoured with politica, is prepared to 
play his part and +o facilitate steps in this direction. The Association 
has spent a lot of time in preparing more efficient electoral rolls. 
The rules governing the nomination of candidates for the legislatures 
are now engaging attention and at the right time we hope to secure 
amendments which will do away with some of the present residen- 
tial and other qualifications which are unsuited to conditions of life 
in India. 

Our efforts to impress on the eligible public the need for sup- 
porting an organisation capable of expressing itself politically 
have been tremendously assisted during the past few weeks by the 
election to the Assembly and Councils of individuals, who whatever 
their action in future may be, are up to date avowed enemies of 
Government. His Fxcellency’s remarks the other day at the Chel- 
msford Club, when he issued a solemn warning to those who are put 
to frustrate Government, gave us the liveliest satisfaction, for taken 
with his action during his time in India, they give a clear lead to the 
whole Administration. That is a lead which we have a right to 
expect from Government, but to the non-official mind, it has been 
lamentably wanting on many occasions in many Provinces of late 
years. 

Imperial Responsibilities. 

With large numbers of individuals definitely setting out to wreck 
the Government of the country after having gained a position whence 
they could constitutionally help to guide it, it is not to be expected 
that non-official Europeans will remain deaf to the call of what are 
in reality their Imperial responsibilities. For 40 years the European 
Association maintained its existence in order to guard Europeans 
against the occasional attacks of hostile elements, and with a British 
Government it was possible with ivarying degrees of success to 
fulfil its role. 
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With these hostile parties, however, in a position of power, the 
situation is radically changed, for the occasional raid on the British 
connection has developed into a definite challenge which the non- 
official community cannot afford to ignore, if British residents in 
this country retrain from organising at the present time we shall not 
only fail to exercise our full political rights on behalf of the Empire, 
but we will be neglecting our own interests and will be deserting 
those loyal Indians who are taking the unpopular course of working 
hard to give the experiment of the Reforms the greatest possible 
chance of success. 

The Services 

The members of the Association are also grateful to His 
Excellency tor causing an inquiry to be made into the conditions of 
European service under Government in this country. Ihe question, 
although of secondary interest to dwellers in our big towns, is oi 
practical interest to every member in the moiussil. There Govern- 
ment servants carry so mucti responsibility that any lapse from the 
high standard of the Administration on the part of an individual 
has rapid and widespread effect on large populations. 

Consequently it is vital that experiments with unproved 
material should be oi a restricted nature* We trust that His Excel- 
lency will utilise his great influence to prevent the experiment of 
ludiamstng the Service^ developing into a gamble, which this 
Association feels would certainly be the case were any special 
pleading allowed to speed up t*““ pace towards Self-Government 
stipulated in the present 10-ye.tr period of trial. 

The suspicion that this decade might be shortened has been 
with us off and on since the report on the Refoiins was issued, and 
1 must say that the terms of the Royal Commissions’ questionnaire 
have d me nothing to allay it. Our iear on this point is not dictated 
by dislike oi the Kelorms— these have been accepted without any 
otner reservation than that winch the Act itself contains, and too 
many members oi our community have spent their time and energy 
in assisting them to permit such an interpretation ol our attitude. 

We ieel very strongly, however, that the magnificent edifice 
under erection m India by membeis oi our own community working 
in conjunction with Indians ol similar aspirations is too far from 
completion, and has too great a luture to jeopardise its permauency 
by any undue haste in the building. 

Racialism & Certification Good 1 

May I add one further remark before leaving this subject ? 
Nothing this Association is doing or proposes to do is in any way dic- 
tated by iacial considerations. We wish to live on tue friendliest 
terms with our Indian fellow subjects and we are simply working 
that India shall be governed on the most efficient principles we 
know, those which have brought the British Empn* to its present 
position, 
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Fuitber, we are convincedthat the firm and consistent attitude 
adopted by Your Excellency* and by the executive heads ot your 
Admimstiation, even to the extent of the use of the powers oi certi- 
fication-— have served and will better serve the interests of India and 
make more true friends of ihe Empire than continuous concessions to 
unreasoning agitation have ever done. 

We even have some hope that such a course will lead to the con- 
version of conspiring desrructiomsts into a party expressing itseli m 
consiiiutional cpposiuon and cnLcism — a right we all exercise at 
times, and one which we have no wish to monopolise. 

Indian i sax i on. 

With regard to lndianisation— we look for and welcome the 
advent of Indians, efficient both in education and moral, into posi- 
tions of authority, for therein we recognise the expected result of the 
British tutelage in India. 

It is always dangerous to base one's remaiks on rumour, but I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass without reference to the persistent 
rumour of His Excellency’s retirement. It crops up regularly every 
few months, and in fact is so persistent that it is difficult not to sus- 
pect its hav.ng the same parentage as is ascribed to many thoughts. 
Circumstantial evidence of this genealogy is to be lound m the fact 
that His Excellency’s handling ol his high office has been such as to 
r>ieriere seriously with the operations of those whose business and 
often whose liwihood u is to fish in troubled waters. 

His Excellency’s past reiutation cf the rumour has been reassur- 
ing, and this Association eainesily expresses the liope that the truth 
of the old adagj mi rumour being a lying jade will be again demons- 
trated, and that Rib Excel tucy will uonunue to gu de the Govern- 
ment ol .his ctuniiy vuili ihe cvei-iacrea-iug success winch Las so 
far been won lor h.s Viceroy aity — success vC which 1 1 uid ask you 
all J' and cun* riuuiate him, wlme wishing him heauu and 
happiness with wbic- to cariy o me work he has set ms hd,nd to. 


H. E.j^he Viceroy’s Speech 

H, E. the Viceroy iftex thanking the Associa.ion in reply 
said : — 

I sincerely hope that in these days the. a will be no re- 
laxation in the activities of this Association, and that the Fmopean 
community will gr'e to it ever- mcieasing support in order that it 
may t. press with lull authoi.*y their views upon tbe public affairs oi 
India 


1 am veiy grateful to you for your observations regarding my- 
self as Vic'-ioy. Ihey are a n. . encouragement to me in my 
difficult and itsjorsible task, x have tetn the rumours, you men- 
ses, :h sro::’.®-* zf, vsrtn* end : :c r .j ycr.rces l hno^ 
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nothing of them or their cause of origin. 1 jay no regard to them, 
and after this expression of my views )ou wui doubtless treat them 
in similar iashion. (Applause.) 

AN EVENTFUL YEAR. 

The year which has passed since 1 last had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you ail has been full of events— events of unusual interest both 
to tfie Empire and to India. The peace negotiations with Turkey 
have come to a solution, 'lheir conclusion has brought a sense of 
relief to the East and to the Moslems of India m particular. The 
Reparations question and the situation in Germany have been the 
cause of unceasing anxiety, and the problems of peace m Europe 
have been as difficult as tnose of the war. Trade and economic con- 
ditions are recovering slovvly, if at all. there has been much unem- 
ployment m the Entish isles, iwo Imperial Conferences of the 
greatest importance to the Empire and to India have been ne<d. A 
general election has taken place at Home. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Dominion Governments a*e straining every effort, and 
exploring every expedient to solve the difficult questions which the 
war has left m its wake. The Empire, with mat determination 
which helped to win tne war, is getting to grips with the no less 
momentous tusk of making a success of the peace. 

India's Problems. 

iDdia also during the period has had experiences, not perhaps of 
such general moment, but nevertheless, of very great importan „ to 
us m India, me iue of the hrst Eegibffitiv' Ashembry came to a 
close wnh the session of ffist July mat session and the meetings of 
the preceding spur* were ol unusual interest. I need not recapitu- 
late the inure unpv -ant events. Thu passing of the so called Racial 
Disiincdun LegisJation was, i know, ol special interest to your Asso- 
ciation. East year our financial position caused us the giavest 
anxiety. We took the most uiasuc steps to reduce expenditure — 
a’’"' asrsted by a (.ommiuee presided over oy one ol Calcutta’s 
business leviathans and containing Calcutta bus&mesa men wunout 
whose hr ip we oould never haw attained success ; and the results of 
our action will be efficacious & nU beneheui, not cmy a rega^ the 
Budget on which we are working, but m the lut ■ also, 

That Salt Tax 1 

Ti order, however, to show a balanced banker's book I was 
obliged to act m accordance with the responsibilities with which X 
have been entrusted as Governor-General ; and 1 had no alternative 
except to use my special powers to certfiy an increase m the Salt 
Tax at a rate necessary lor achieving financial stability. The echoes 
of the opposition aroused by my action have not yet completely 
died away. 1 nave explained " position publicly, and there is ug 
recess 1 !y to ’ . c n ‘ ,4 ’rcvo.‘s7 1?~ os.'" •> but" 
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wish to repeat that the months which have since passed have only 
served to convince me that the financial situation fully justified my 
action, that its beneficial effect on the credit of India is undoubted, 
and that the objections urged on economic grounds have proved to 
have had no real foundation. 

India in the Empire. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken place. 
I need not dwell here on their results. To one aspect of these 
Conferences, however, i may draw attention. I think the dis- 
cussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts which for 
sometimes paraded in India befoxe us as bogeys with clanking chains. 
(Laughter.) in the first place the Conferences gave prominence to 
a subject, to which I often allude, the great place awaiting India m 
the Empire, there are those who would have us believe that His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominions in Imperial affairs sit 
like the Gods apart on fields of Amaranth and wholly careless of 
mankind, that is ol mankind represented by India. 

I cannot imagine that after the Imperial Conference recently 
held this contention can ever be put forward again. For in both 
Conferences India and her affairs not only appeared on the pro- 
gramme but actually formed a “ piece de resistance " at the enteitain* 
ment, and on several days oi the meetings India was the only 
subject ol discussion, all attention being centred on her problems 
ana uer point oi view. 

The further point 1 have in mind is the angle of view which 
regards Indian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled by 
an uusympathetic and indifferent Secretary ol State who is domiciled 
in a hostile country know n as Whitehall. Indeed, m a public ad- 
dress recently presented to me I was described as standing between 
an angry India and an autocratic Secretary ol State. (Laughter ) 
We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and 
Sir T ej -Baiiad ui -apru, our Indian delegates, loi their unceasing 
efluiU and most elequent advocacy oi India's cause in the Kenya 
discussions; but all will admit tueir presentation of our case was 
immeasurably assibted and furthered by Loid keel’s great speech. 

I am assured by many of my Indian friends that no i dian * del 
have put India’s pome of view in a more cogent, a more sympathetic 
or a more lorceiul manner than was done by Lord Peel. 

The Services. 

Last year we spoke of the services in India. Questions of 
recruitment, ol mdiamsation and ol proviuciahsation, were m our 
minds. We recognise- that where iheie had been some change m 
tin, lorm ol the driving power oi our administrative machinery this 
might produce m us turn some effect on the delicate instruments 
by which the Government achieves its technical piocesses, ,*nd that 
it the latter were to stutter, the veUaie oi India would be affected* 
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with repercussions on the opinion which might be entertained of the 
material value to India of the reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spoken of the solicitude of your Association 
for the services and for the recruitment of the best material in the 
interest of the efficient running of the administrative machine and 
the future of India. I welcomed the assurance he gave last year on 
behalf of your Association that you viewed progress in Tndianisation 
with full sympathy always provided the standard of Government 
in this country was maintained. The difficulties which have been 
felt bv the members of the services and the wider question of the 
comoosition, method of recruitment, and conditions of employment 
of the services for the future in the administration under the 
reformed constitution are now being examined by the Royal Com- 
mission, and for this reason I refrain from further comment. 

The solution of these problems is of vital importance to India 
and to the working of the reforms : I know that the members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests of 
Tndia and give to Lord Lee’s Commission the benefit of your consi- 
dered opinion. 

A Fling at the Swarajists. 

Let me turn for a moment to our internal politics. The present 
time is one of special interest. The life of the first Legislative 
Assembly has come to an end, and the members of a new As- 
sembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Provinces are about 
to ent-r on their course. A few months ago I summed up the pro- 
gress that had been made by their predecessors. Thev left a record 
of solid achievement behind them. Thev pressed forward the 
plough of the pioneers over new fields and in the furrows behind 
they teft the seeds germinating of a crop for posterity to reap. 

Many of them, T am glad to say, will return and will assist the 
newly elected legislative bodies with their store of general experience 
and sobriety of judgment; but these new Councils wifi also contain 
many of those who once he’d aloof from our constitutional bodies. 
Some of those have been in the past connected with ideas of pro- 
gress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which my Govern- 
ment considered injurious to India’s welfare. Nevertheless, now 
that they enter the fold of our legislators. I trust that their close ' 
association and better acquaintence with the work of administration 
will eventually result in increased sobriety of judgment and in 
greater regard for more peaceful but surer methods of progress. 

Former traditions may at first- have their influence ; but I 
hope that as experience matures these will be left outside the 
doors of the Council Chamber, and that a truer patriotism mav 
shiue forth in t-he service of India 5 n this periol of her opportunity 
and her test. 

I trust I may not be mistaken in the hopes I have expressed 
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and that differences of opinion between them ant my Government 
mav be solved by mutual goodwill and degire for the welfare of 
India, 

Europeans as India f s Patriots ! 

Let me return to the subject of patriotism. Whe’-e India In 
concerned I am sure that we all are, according to our abilities and 
in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as its 
watchword a desire to " fo3ter relations of cordiality and co-opera- 
tion with Indian i working constructively for India's good.” It ia 
as regards the pace of progress and the method of serving Tndia that 
some differ from others. Some would convey the coach, to return 
to Mr. Carr’s metaphor of last year, to its destination, having in 
view the difficulties and dangers of the road, at a safe pace behind 
well-trained horses. They would not overstrain their cattle, they 
would run no risk of whipping them on to a standstill or to a fall, or 
of overturning the coach upon the road . 

Others, however, would harness to it untrained race-homes and 
send them forth on their long journey with a loose rein at the pace 
of a five-furlong race. There can be no question as to which method 
will bring India in safety to the end of her journey. Haste and 
impatience do not make for real political progress. Take the history 
of the franchise, of the great annals of the progress of democracy 
and liberties in England. Ad vance came bv stages and those who 
reared the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 

Pitfalls of Rash Action. 

In these days no doubt there is greater rapidity of progress in 
the world. The puls a of the self-expression of a nation beats more 
quickly. There are now mom widely spread desires and more uni- 
versal aspiration® to take part in the work of Government and to 
influence its activities. I should be the last to ignore such changes. 
Stirrings of this nature m the minds of the people evoke my sympa- 
thy. Nevertheless, the essential truth of the statement of principle 
I have made regarding political progress remains unchanged. The 
sincerity of the desire to advance is not in itself or by itself a safe- 
guard against the very real pitfalls of rash action. 

India has in the last few years made remarkable progress and 
the policy of His Majesty's Government, however constituted, has 
been declared ; n unmistakable terms. 

Let us, however, beware of undue precipitancy which may retard 
but will not hasten the advent to the desire! goal. Rather let those 
who would serve India, Hindus, Mahomedans and Europeans, the 
classes aud the masses, march together as one progressive army in 
well ordered array with patriots and statesmen in the forefront to 
lead her on to the consummation of her high aims and aspirations 
and to the contentment and happiness of her peoples, (Applause), 
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All-India Social Workers’ Conference 

BOMBAY, WE NOV/SMBBR 1923. 

The fourth session of the All-India Social Workers' Conference was held 
in Bombay at the Vanita Vishram Hall, when a large number of ladiea and 
gentlemen comprising Europeans, Parsis and Hindus were present. The Hon. 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas was the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Mrs, Besant the President. 

The Chairman’s Address 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates said : — 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — On behalf of the 
Executive Committee, I beg to offer you a sincere we’come to this — 
the Fourth All-India Social Workers* Conference held under the 
auspices of the va-ious social service bodies in this city Tt was in 
December, igi6 that a meeting was held at Lucknow in connection 
with the Theistic Conference, to consider the advisability of having 
an All-India Social Service Conference Dr. D. N. Maitra in his in- 
augural address pointed out the desirability of co-ordination between 
various associations that were carrying on social service work, for the 
purpose of inter-change of ideas, comparison of methods and expe- 
periences and finding out therefrom what reforms to introduce in 
their own sphere of work. It was then resolved to call an All-India 
Social Service Conference next year at Calcutta. In accordance 
thereto the first conference of this character was held at Calcutta in 
December* 1917. and was fitly presided over by the greatest Indian — • 
Mahatma Gandhi. The second conference wa* held at Delhi and 
was presided over by Mrs Saroiini Naidu. Owing to various reasons 
no such conference was held during the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
Conferences of similar character were, however, being held in 
Madras, and at the conference of 1922 presided over bv Dr. Maitra 
it was resolved that the “All- India Social Service Conference move- 
ment inaugurated at Lucknow in 1916 and the All-India Social 
Workers’ Conference movement inaugurated in Madras this year be 
amalgamated and that this conference be, therefore, regarded as the 
Third All-India Social Service Conference. To- day’s conference is the 
first conference after the amalgamation, but to keep uo the conti- 
nuity of the movement it should rightly be called the Fourth All- 
India Social Service Conference. At the Madras Conference it was 
resolved to form an All-India Social Service League, and by another 

23 
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isolation that League was asked to prepare a Directory of Social 
Work in India. Although the AU-India Social Service League haa 
not begun to function a Directory on the Hues suggested at Madras, 
it has b**en prepared by the Bombay Social Service League for the 
whole of India excepting the City and the Island of Bombay. This 
Directory show* clearly to wha<- extent the spirit of social service 
has permeated in all parts and in all communities in this country. 

The ideal of socia 1 service in its primiiive form is as old as 
humanity. Coming to our own country, we Snd references to +h® 
virtues of Daya (Charity), Loka Sanvraha (good of the people) even 
in the Upani'hads and the Bhasavat Gita which treat more of the 
growth and development of each individual soul than of social work. 
The use of phrases like "Sarva-loka-hite rathaho” in the Mah-i- 
bharat.i goeg to show that a distinct stress was laid in those days on 
social work. A country that nroduced n Lord Buddha, or aMahavira 
Jain who preached the doctrine of universal Love and Ahimsa could 
not have been devoid of the spirit of social service. It is a well- 
known fact that the Bhikkus of the Buddhisi religion as well as the 
YaHs of the Jain religion smarted and controlled educstional and 
medical institutions in towns and villages. Their ‘ Maths'* were the 
centres of all philanthropic work. The teaching’Yif the Vedanta that 
a man should consider hlms°!f as one with the whole universe, when 
converted into terms of practical life, means that he should serve the 
who’e universe as if he were serving himself With the formation 
of the first four castes, which, according to Lord Shree Krishna were 
formed " Guna-karma-vibhagsha ” there was division of social work 
and each caste undertook the task of rendering all social service to 
its members in the first instance. Later on these castes, especially 
oE those who worked bv the hand and not bv brain, developed on 
the lines of the trades guilds of the West and looked after the com- 
forts o f such members of the community as were in need of assis- 
tance. As in the pre-British times there were no large industrial 
centres a9 we have now, each village, small or large, and even each 
large town wa9 usually self-contained, and the village community 
was a live institution. As a result of this the village community held 
itself responsible for carrying out all social service work. Even 
now work of a similar character is being done by Village Pancha- 
vats, where they exist, from a common village fund raised by a small 
cess on an agricultural produce. In large towns the communities 
cared f°r their members and consequently there was very little 
need tor organising social service of the kind that is found necessary 
in modern times, especially in industrial centre^. But with the 
rea '-down of the caste system, to a certain extent, and the change 
m ,, le , ^°^ ai industrial organization, it is necssary to adapt the 
method of rendering social service to their altered conditions. 
Looking to the history of the West we find that even there social 
servic* in its present form was organised after the advent of indus- 
ina.i m, for, there is practically no reference to such wxk being 
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done during the iath century. We, in India, are at present practi- 
cally ioliowmg the lines laiu aown by social workers in the West. 
Ulus means the concentration of our work m industrial centies and 
leads to our ignoring the very large population of the country that 
lives in villages, in industrial centies a large nurnbei of manual 
workers coming from distant parts do not get decent housing accom- 
modaiion and have to live in slums huddled in one room tenements. 
Iheir income is hardly sufficient lor then subsistence, they have no 
social amenities oi the kmu tnac they get in their own villages ; and 
there are ceiiain temptations in their way, suen as liquor shops ana 
houses ol ill-lame. Many of them axe forced to lead lives m which 
there is hardly any bright ray ol happiness, and some of them soon 
become physical, intellectual and, in a few cases, moral wrecks, it 
is natural, cheie L oie, that the attention of the social workers is first 
drawn to them, for, we would not be human it we did not 
set about improving their sunoundmgs and iheir physical and 
intellectual status. vVhiie, therefore, this work must be under- 
taken m the first instance, we must not forget our poorer brethern 
m small towns and villages, whose difficulties uo not come so pro- 
minently in view. We have more than 80 per cent oi our popula- 
tion living in small towns and villages, and u we want to develop 
social service on indian lines, we must continually think ol render- 
ing service to these biethren aiso. if we do not bear in mmu this 
view-point there is just the danger tnatoui activities will merely 
follow the lines that may be laid down by international conferences 
that are held in tho West. We irnow mat there is a ieehng ol 
mistrust and even of hatred existing between capital and labour 
in the We^t. -Let us guard ourselves against that iceling spreading 
between om capitalists and manual workers, ibis evil can only 
be avoided if thcie u a personal and numan concac. between the 
employers aud employed, and ic is the duty of the former to stretch 
out their hand ol love, and leliow-teehng towauls those who by their 
manual labour make it possible for them to make profits, if they 
do this not in a pairouisiug spirit but m a spirit of equality as 
between man ana man, the manual workers will, i am confident, 
be delighted to reciprocate their feeling oi human brother liness. 

The Presidential Address. 

The President, Dr. Mrs. Annie Beaant, in her address first 
thanked the Conterence tor electing her as iheir president and 
then continued ; — 

'lhe law of Human Society should be the Law of the Family, 
within whose sacied cucle the weakness of extrtmc youth or 
cxiremc old age, of sickness, of mhimity. oi maMoimation, of 
Qciectiveness, is not taken as a reason lor neglect, nor for unkmd- 
ness, nor for oppression, but as a leason ior gieatei tenderness, lot 
gender compassion, ior iuilei service. For, m the iarnuy at Uas>S 
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Love is the fulfilling of the Law, and in the larger family of the 
Nation, Love must be the inspiration of Law, and the duties spon- 
taneously taken up by the elders towards the youngers in the 
fam ily by the impulsion of Love, aie — when broadened and made 
permanent — the Social Vntues which secure the stability and the 
happiness of the State. 

For those Virtues, born of Love, aie the fittest to suivive in 
Human Society, and are verily essential to its continuance, though 
at the first sight they may seem to bring about the destruction of 
its best, its most necessary elements. The Hero who sacrifices bis 
life to seive his country, the Martyr who sacrifices his life to serve 
his religion, they obey the highest Law which has yet been revealed 
to man, the Law of Service, the Law ol Sacrifice. For, in the 
voluntary death of the body, they exbale the deathless fragrance 
and inspiration oi the highest human qualities, by the attainment 
of which man reaches Union with God and with his brother. 
Huxley, the agnostic, believed in human perfectibility, and affirmed, 
in the words ot an Eastern Sage : “The Law of the Survival of the 
Fittestps the Law of Evolution for the biute; the Law ol Self - 
bacrifice is the Law of involution for the man." Lor tiie Splat 
lives by giving, not by taking and to the Spirit sacrifice is not pain 
but is the highest joy. 

There is a legend which comes down to us fiom the older days, 
a legend which embodies the foundation of Human Brotherhood, 
ft is said that when the Philooophei -Mystic, Shu bhankaracharya, 
was visiting Benares, and had peiiormed in Ganga-mai his morning 
prayers to the Most High, be passed wrapped in thought through 
the narrow streets, and found, barring his w,-v, rolling playfully >m 
the ground over which his holy feet were to pass, an outcaste of 
the lowest type. Shrinking lrom the contact, scarce evitable m 
that straight path, Snankaiacbarya cried out hastily : “ Out of the 
way, out of the road, let me pass.v Laughing, the outcaste raised 
his eyes under his ragged hair : “ Who asks whom, Great Sage, to 
get out ol the way ? Is it your food-made body that asks my food- 
made body to get out of the way ? Or is it the mne* Conscious- 
ness m you that asks the inner Cons, 'ousness m me to get out ol 
the ioad ? " And the merry outcaste gave another joyous id! while 
the Philosopher, startled by the unexpected retort, stood silent. 
“ Say, then, O mighty Sage, in the changeless Pratyag Atma, full 
of eternal Bliss 'no Wisdom, where is the difference between the 
Brahmana and the Svapaka ? Is there any difference m the sun- 
ray that shines on Ganga's waters, and ou the water m an open pot 
in the Chandala's yard ? Is there any difference between the /■ kash 
peivad.ng a golden vessel and an earthen jar ? " Then the Sage, 
whq had taught the doct me of Non-Duality, saw within the out- 
ca-te the splendour of the hidden God, the “ Light which lighteth 
evuy man theu comeih into the world," and he sa*u, folding hia 
hanaw ta su utation ; "He who teah&ea the Uao Consciousness 
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abiding in the walking, in the dreaming, and the dreamless states, 
who realises the One Consciousness in all embodied beings, irom 
the mightiest Dcva to the tiniest ant, who thus realists that the 
Reality is not in the transitory iorms but in the Eternal Conscious- 
ness, ho is my Guru, whether m the form of a Chandala or ot a 
Twice-born." And the twice-born Sage touched the head oi the 
outcaste, in whom he saw the shining of the Divine Splendour. 

Thus to see the Spmt ih ough the veil of flesh in the most 
degraded of our brethren is the bed-rock of Social Service, and the 
redemption oi our degraded brother. The inspiration to Social 
Reform spring from the longmg to clear away the obstacles of 
ignorance, of physical, emotional and mental hith, of brutal 
instincts, of criminal tendencies, that prevent m him the shining 
through oi that Spine in man, who is a sparer ot the Divine Fire. 

Penology and our prisons. 

Perhaps moie than any othei Social Problem does Penology, as 
a Science — and our Prisons, as an application of a wrong lheory — 
deserve caieful study ere the treatment of criminals in the conciete 
is considered. For a working definition of Crime, we may say that 
a crime is an act forbidden under penalty, as dangerous or injurious 
to the public wellare, by the laws of the country in which we are 
living. It may, or may not, be morally wrong injrtself ; that depen- 
ds on the normal moral level of the country. The criminal is' abnor- 
mal among the normal. Two Classes stand out as strikingly abnormal, 
as below the average level, viz, lunatics and criminals , they shade 
into each othei, ana modern Science tends more and more to iegard 
the criminal as an und).- 'overed lunatic. While Lorn broso’s the. ry 
of the congenital criminal has been widely discussed and disputed, 
and Dr. Maurice Parmelee in his work, Cuminoiogy (*921) 1 ejects it 
on somewhat miuute and technical grounds ; he himserf come, very 
nearly to a similar conclusion . 

On the other hand, it is doubtless tiue that some persons are 
born with traits wlan-h make them peculiarly prone to commit carnet 
if their envuonmeut is conducive to criminal conduct, and part of 
the criminal class is reciuited from this group, in lecognition, there- 
fore, 01 these powerful congenital forces foi crime there is a measure 
of truth m calling them boru criminals. 

Lombroso found certain r'tculiaiiues in anatomical malforma- 
tions of the skeleton and viscera, as weil as cei tain abnormalities m 
physiological processes, whmh he considered to be an atavistic type. 
He spoke of the boru criminal as a " foul moral," "a moral mad 
man," but such a phrase take., us no further. 

Then we must abolish niggling, siUy, provocative rules, the 
mechanical uniformity which turns men into machines, destroying 
all harmless expression of thought and feeling, and causing danger- 
ous nervous irritation, which breaks out occasionally in mutiny and 
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revolt. The result of this constant pressure of umfoimily, oL the 
shutting out of all healthy intere:ts, ui shutting a man into a cell, is 
the abnormal importance attached to small gnevauce-, to fancied 
otfences, brooded over ml they expand into mountainous .vrongs. 

Marriage. 

There is no mure difficult subject tor Social Reformers to touch 
than that of Marring.-, and rightly so, for on the saciedness ot tne 
family depends the stabiuy and purity ol bociely, the safety of 
mothers and chridreu and the lamily depends on uie marriage rela- 
tion. Owing to thtte luudamcntai lacts, marriage has always been 
interwoven with ieh a ion, and leligious lilts have been invoked to 
heighten the marriage obligations. While lehgiona were Rational 
ana while the rejecuun or the religion of the btate, as with Israel and 
in Republican or imperial home, was regarded, so far as people be- 
longing to the Ration were concerned, as treason to the btate, few 
difficulties arose, if any, with rcgaid to marriage, the civil ana the 
religious duties occupied one categoiy. But in modern days, and 
specially m a country like India — in which are lound practically all 
the great religions, and many survivals ot forms that have long 
pas-.ea away among civilised people — the difficulties ol accommo- 
dating vareties oi beliefs witn social stability aie especially great 
in relation to marriage. Each religion has its own marriage laws, 
ana the orthodox m each regard any relaxation of tnese in lavour of 
the less oithodox as a blow at the sanctity oi maruage. This diffi- 
culty has arisen also in countries on the Continent ui Europe, and 
has :>iere been solved, with the tacit assent ol the Roman catholic 
Church, which, above must other lcJigions, insists on tbe indissolu- 
bility oi marriage, and neither permits divoice nor the re-marriage of 
a divorced person, whawei may be the civn law oi the country of 
which the parties are natives. Among the Hindus, caste differences 
and inter-caste rules, the ioibiddal ol le-mamage to a widow, and 
child marriage, still lurther complicate the question, wiLti the vaaetl 
laws of inheritance among many, and the joint iatmiy custom, it is 
therefore impossible, apparently, that Sucial Keiunncrs oi many re- 
ligions can come to any jumt action on the matter, And yet, irom 
the standpoint oi the State, to which the legality oi the marriage 
union on which depends the legitimacy oi illegitimacy oi Us t.Uizens, 
is a matter ot vital concern, there should be a simple and easy way 
oi determining the validity of every maruage. 

in France, lor instance, there is no interference by the State 
With the religion or nc.j-religzon of the parties desnmg marriage, 

It is held that with that the State has nothing to do. But it claims 
that it has everything to do with the legitimacy ot the childn-.n, who 
will be its citizens and subjects to its laws, ana it tUeieioie insists on 
the execution oi a civil contract by the paruec who enter mto mar- 
riage with euch otLei, whatever religious uteS they may perform out* 
ffiue iffi purview, Hence the bridegroom and bade with thou icapcc* 
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tlv« relatives aad friends, sign the marriage contract before the State 
official , and return to their ‘several homes. Within a few days the 
religious ceremony, that which alone in the eyes of all belonging to 
the religion makes th*m husband and wife, takes place exactly as 
if no civil conti act had been made. Such is the solution which has 
b<°en found to work smoothly among a people very devoted to their 
religion, and a people also among whom religious controversies are 
very bitter. The bitterness between the Catholic and the Atheist in 
France is perhaps one of the keenest in the -wood ; yet neither 
obiects to the civil marriage; the Catholic complies with the law of 
his country, and the Atheist does not concern himself with the reli- 
gious ceremonies of his neighbour. 

It was clear in the discussion in the Legislative Assemb’y 
on Dr. Gout's Bill, that a similar solution of inter-marriages 
between castes and sub castes, and between persons of different 
religious divisions, did not recommend itself to the orthodox 
of the members belonging to the different religions. Parsis and 
Muhammadans, as well as Hindus, objected to a civil formality 
in addition to the religious rite, as in some way throwing a slur 
on the religions ceremony. While that feeling continues to exist 
among large numbers of pious persons, it is manifestly undesirable 
to force on them a State duty to which they feel a religious objec- 
tion. Consequently, Dr. Gour restricted the scope of hi9 Bill to those 
who wished to Nice advantage of it It seems, therefore, impossible 
for Social Reformers as a body, however much they mav desire it, 
to formulate anv common policy on Mhniage Reform. Some will 
oppose child-marriage on religious, social and scientific grounds; 
others will be in favour of it. Some will think that widows have as 
much right to' re-marry as widowers and will therefore, whether they 
disapprove or approve the marriage of widows, refuse to ostracise 
socially any who exercise that right Those who insist on the ortho- 
dox wav can follow it according to their conscience. Those who 
would enlarge and reform social customs under this head are free to 
carry on their own propaganda, and at the worst can console them- 
selves with the foot that we all die, sooner or later, that each genera- 
tion introduces some new ideas, both good and bad, and that 
ultimately all ideas are tested by Time, and only the good survive. 

WELFARE AND FACTORY LABOUR. 

If we were to have right education, we should have no crimi- 
nals to restrain; but even education cannot make a thoroughly 
satisfactory citizen out of a starving babe, born from starved and 
nver-workerl mother info 0 room which has no fresh air, and which 
is black-dark at noon — sav m a3ombav Chawl. It is said that the 
mother is trained to nourish the unborn child, and that therefore 
the babe may be fairly nourished though th" mother is ill- fed. Yet 
the death-rate of babies in th<»ir first month of independent life is 
appalling. On this, we have to face one of the great problems of 
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the life of the poor — the co-existence of motherhood and of factor* 
labour. I am not going to raise here the thorny question of Capital 
and Labour, of individual or collective ownership of land and 
machinery. I am here concerned only with the relation of the 
Nation to the Mothers of the Nation, a condition which, not grappled 
with till lately in the great manufacturing country of England, had 
filled her factory towns with an undersized, pallid and weedv popula- 
tion, bright in intelligence, well-informed in economic and political 
questions, but ill-developed in body, lacking in muscular strength 
and in vitality. I have seen a finely moulded peasant woman, 
deep in bosom, broad in hips, transplanted to a slum, and each 
successive babe more stunted and more pallid than his pre- 
decessor. If healthy motherhood is to return, then the law must 
either forbid the labour of married women in factories, as it forbade 
their working in underground mines, or must insist that the em- 
ployers, who engage married women as factory workers, shall 
remember these women’s duty to the Nation, and shall give them 
their full wages for six weeks or at least a month, both before and 
after the birth of the child. I seriously doubt whether work in the 
factory is compatible with the duty of a woman as mother; for. the 
hurried and strenuous work of the factory is not congruous with the 
leisurely and tender care of a nursing mother for her little one, 
and the creche is a poor substitute for the cottage floor and the 
cradle, set swinging, as the mother pushes it, as she passes it in her 
homework. To leave the baby in a railed enclosure amid the rattle 
and crash of the weaving machinery battering on the tender nerves; 
to snatch it up for the permitted half-hour to give it its food, no 
time to pet and coax it, if it be wayward or uneasy ; to have done 
the best she could for the little brothers and sisters at home • to 
settle the house ; to hurry to the factory with the latest born ; 
to mingle her work and her nursing ; and return home to take up her 
household work, to cook for husband and children ; to wash up, put 
the children to bed, and perhaps 9tay up half the night with the 
baby; and finally to get lower wages than her husband, who has only 
the factory work, and to have the scanty wages cut off when she 
Deeds it most — what wonder that she conceals the coming of ibe 
renewed maternal agony which means her gift to the Nation's life, 
but the stoppage of her wages, and that she works up till the last 
day even, and returns in a few days, weak and ‘■ufleritjg, often to 
bear during her remaining life the results of the injury wrought on 
her womanhood, wrongfully robbed of the rest necessary for re- 
cuperation. 

Now that women have votes in some provinces of India, will 
they not make this question of maternity benefits their own and 
remembering their own motherhood, looking at their well-born, 
tenderly cared-for little ones, will they not insist that these, their 
toil-worn sisters, who share with them Motherhood's agony but little 
of Motherhood’s joys, refuse to vote for any candidate who will not 
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pledge himself to bring India into line with other civilised countries 
on this matter so vital to the Nation’s health? 

And women can do more than this. They are eligible to 31 1 on 
Municipalities, and it is Municipalities that must snare part of the 
burden of protecting the Mothers of the Nation. In Bradford. Eng- 
land, the Mother-to-be is taken care of before and during her time of 
suffering. Expectant mothers among the crowded poor are visited, 
and rooms are ready in the Maternity Home for those who lack the 
necessaries for medical and nursing attendance. After the birth of the 
child and the lapse of the requisite time of rest, the care is continued. 
Well-sealed bottles of the best milk that comes to the town are s*nt 
to the babv’s home, and clinics are open for advice on infantile 
ailments Will not women in the Madras and Bombay Municipalities, 
at least, exert themselves, whether members or only voters, to do 
their duty to mothers and to the children newly come into the 
world ? 

Education of Citizens. 

What should be the relation of the Child to the State. By " the 
State,” I mean the organised Nation. I do not mean the Govern- 
ment. That is merely the organ of the Executive Power of the 
Nation over itself, of the Nation’s will expressed in Action, and it is, 
therefore, rightly called the Executive. The child comm? into the 
world, helpless but full of potentialities is, R 3 has been rightly siid, 
" an asset of the Nation.” He is not the property of the parents. 
They are trustees, not owners. If he is to be an asset, not a burden, 
then, if he be born into a civi'ised Nation, he should be surrounded 
by conditions which will enable him to develop all the germinal 
qualities which he had brought with him into the world. This I 
claim for every child. Every child has a right to Education. 
With it, he fcrcll be valuable to the Nation; without it, he wil be a 
burden or a danger. And therefore Education should be free, that 
is, supplied by the Nation, for the State will hereafter reap far more 
profit from the educated man than will his parents. Up to a com- 
mon level of culture, all the future citizens should be lifted — sn that 
pleasant social intercourse can be carried on — and then should begin 
the vocational education, according to the necessities of the State. 
The Education should go on till the citizen can earn his livelihood, 
and it should be compulsory for his parents cannot be allowed to 
render their child a danger to the State by his ignorance. 

Ideal Childhood. 

The principles of Educational Reform should be carefully dis- 
cussed among the thoughtfu 1 , so that the child may have the best 
education the Nation is able to give. The child — all your children — - 
will be free citizen in a free Slate. Then they must learn the res- 
ponsibilities of Freedom, its austere demands, its immense claims, 
the duty of the citizen to render to the State hi 9 best, his most loyal 
service. Should not Education be Spiritual that we may realise our 

22 (a) 
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Unity ? Intellectual, that all our faculties may be trained, and 
ready for use? Moral, that we may know our duties as civilised 
men and women, fit to live in a human society, mutually helpful and 
seeking the common good ? Physical, because bodily health is neces- 
sary for our discharge of our duties and the body must be disciplined 
to swilt and alert obedience to theinstrument of the Will, enlightened 
by the Intellect and guided by Morals, As we study human 
development, we see that the first seven years of life are dominated 
by the senses, and their training is the education fitted to these 
years, f or this, the child should have as muoh freedom as is consig. 
tent witu his safety, tnat he may show out his qualities, his tastes, 
his impulses, that the teacher may rightly meot his needs, and 
impart the knowledge he seek of all the things that surround him, 
Every generous impulse should be encouraged, every selfish impulse 
tenderly checked, never by a harsh word or look, so that the child 
may be utterly fearless, trustful, confident. The next seven years is 
the time for helping him to direct rightly his emotions, to inspire 
him with great ideals, with a love for all that i9 noble, heroic, beau- 
tiful, strong, self-sacrificing, serviceable, by using striking examples 
from the history of his own and other lands, of virtues embodied in 
men and women, arousing love and admiration. Then will he be 
fitted to pass through the period of adolescence without danger, his 
emotions directed to admire rightly and to act nobly. He may 
during these years also study the facts of science and history, store 
his memory with deathless verse and harmonious prose. The exer- 
cise of the more purely intellectual powers, of logic of reasoning, of 
mathematics, is the chief discipline of the third septennate, and into 
that will come his vocational education, his hardest study. Side by 
side with these will go the training of the body into clean, strong, 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 

In this sharp division, it is not intended to exclude concurrent 
studies, but only to intimate the dominant characteristic of each 
stage In the first stage, the instruments of learning will be acquir- 
ed that will be used in the second, and the foundations of right 
character will be laid by apparent play. In the second, the reason 
wil’ be encouraged but never strained, and character will be builded. 
In the third, the intellect will dominate, and its peculiar faculties 
strenuously trained. All will be done in an atmosphere of religion, 
i.e., of love and duty, of alert service to God through the family, the 
school, the college, the ever-widening life. 

Now that the Education of the Youth of the Nation is wholly 
in Indian hands, it is more than ever necessarv that it should be 
planned wisely, directed strongly, and made beautiful by harmony 
and proportion. The worship of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good was the Ideal of the Greek, and he embodied a wonderful 
conception of the True in his Philosophy, of the Beautiful in his Art, 
of the Good in his Set vice to the State, 
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OnTOUCH ABILITY. 

indla has submerged, or as many people call them, depressed 
Masses. That is a crime against the Brotherhood of Man, the guilt 
of which she shares with every civilised country. In London, said 
Charles Booth, every tenth person died in a work-house, a hospital, 
or a goal, lei ahino those who died in abominable slums. But India 
is unique in mm king her submerged classes as '‘untouchable." 
There are many generally recognised temporary r« i-, ms for untouch- 
Cibility, such as a contagious disease, dirt, drunkenness, and the like. 
But India is unique in having a huge class, one-sixth of her popula- 
tion, under an lnetnovahle mark of untouchability, branded on men, 
women and children at b>rth. They are born into nn'ouchabihty, 
rvi otheis are b u,i into wmlth and other desirable things. 

And their Jot is far lu der now than it was centuries ago, before 
the towns drew mimheiH uf them into their limited areas, and 
ciowded them into snots uhich become ever more and more con- 
gested In the village life nt the past thev were wage earnmg 
laborers, and had their appointed place ; in Brahmans, vplages, or 
Agrabarams, wherein the Brahmanas were really landlords, we find 
Panchamaa, as such, \vage-earnmg laborers ; some villages were 
Panel. ama. villages, and others Royal villages, where, again, they 
were paid as laborers. But where tin-re were differences of caste 
and non-caste, as in villages with different castes holding land com- 
muna'Jy, we read tliai there will be a Kovil or a small temple for 
the Pancbamas, lies homesteads, free grazing ground, small plots 
of land set apart for tlieir use, right to cut pingle wond for fuel, 
and to take jungle produce foi manure, tight lo take jungle timber 
for house-buildings, and genet ally, all the claims which the laboring 
population had m other villages, 

What is untouchability ? It is an artificial state imposed on 
numbers of people by the very orthodox Hindus, which does not 
necessarily connote in (enmity of any kind, except that the touch of 
an untouchable person on certain otheia, prevents the latter from 
performing certain ceremonies of hi-’ or her religion, because the 
touch is regarded as pollution. All foreigners are regarded as 
untouchables bv large numbers of orthodox Hindus, who will bathe 
after touching them, if touch be unavoidable. 

We segregate, i.e , render untouchable, people suffering from 
amatl-pox, scarlet fever, and diseases which visibly affect the skin- 
perspuation. When the sense of smell is affected by people who 
drink alcohol, nr, who smoke or who are suffering from ceri ain in- 
ternal di,i use minute paitic*es from them enter the nostrils of others 
and impinge on <heii organs of smell. What is caPed our magnetism 
is affected by impalpable volatilised particle 3 , and so on. A dog can 
follow by smell the ir.icli of a walker; if he has smelt an article he 
has worn, it ia enough. These are facts in nature ’and are (he 
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foundation of the theory of untouchability. But these do not 
depend on birth, but on manner of life. All theso come from the 
life. And that is the first thing to realise in dealing with it as it 
exists in India, Facts, distorted and exaggerated, support a struc- 
ture which is unreal. 

Many an out-caste is touchable. Many a high-caste is untouch- 
able; that is, his touch pollutes. If a man comes near me, and I 
smell alcohol from him, I know that particles of his poisoned body 
are falling on the inner delicate surface ot my organ of smell, and 
his physical neighborhood is very unpleasant. W * cannot avoid 
these things if we live in a world where people have many non** 
hygienic habits, and we can only sterilise their unpleasant emana- 
tions when they fall uonn us, by a starvation, that is, by so keepm* 
our own bodies that they offer no soil for poisoned particles. 

Untouchability in India, however, is not dependent on natural 
facts, but on an unreasonable pi ejudice as to bn th. And the best 
method of stimulating the uplift of the submerged is by frankly 
stating that it is not a man' - birth which makes any man untouch- 
able, but his habits, if they are unclean. We have to a,iy that the 
bringing of many of the untouchables into suciety depends on their 
changing their habits, where they are unclean, and that we will 
help them to change. And co be of help, we must ever tieat them 
wifh respect and with gentle courtesy, and thus arouse in them the 
uplifting quality of self-respect No rough word, no gesture of 
contempt 9hould ever be addressed to an outcaste, 

There is one point on which I should like to hear the opinion 
of this Conference Ought children of the untouchables, when they 
are — as a result of their social degradation — suffcuing from diseases 
bred of dirt, often verminous, and who are wholly untrained in 
decent language and manners, to be forced into schools in which 
are being taught children, who have been well-brought up, and are 
clean and healthy, by the refusal of the Government grant unless 
Panchama chillreu are admitted ? lam myself connected with five 
free Panchama Schools in Madras, and we piy great attention to 
cleanliness and to what I may call the minor morals. From these 
we send out children to the higher schools, and with the training 
they have received, they do not injure the other scholars. They 
are clean-tongued, courteous, bright and helpful. But with no 
preliminary training, they would have been centres of corruption. 
The fault would not be iheirs. There are ra my gills’ schools, 
largely raised by public subsciptious, filled wuli giil-children from 
homes where they see only gentle manurs, hear only pure language, 
meet nothing cocuse or objectionable. From such schools, if 
Panchama children are indiscriminately admitted, the mothers will 
withdraw their little gn Is. They have guarded them from all 
undesirab'a influences ; are they to have their little ones exposed 
to them 5 
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I do not know of any free country in which the childern of the 
slums — mured, poor little ones, to foul language, di unken brawls, 
indecent sights, absence of modesty — are sent into schools of the 
more refined classes. The children of the educated, guarded fiom 
the evils of the streets, have some claims as well as the children ot 
the slums. I have been a member of the London School Board ior 
the East of London, and have seen things theie which no child 
should see. So, 1 am not speaking without knowledge of the lowest 
classes there as well as here. And I hold that we should uplift the 
dowu-trodden to a highei level, not drag down the cleaner-living to 
the level of slum manners and slum talk. 

It is our duty, the duty of us who are older, to do the work of 
uplift. Ours to carry purity to the impure, knowledge to the 
ignorant, decency to the indecent, strength to the weak. But it is 
also our duty to guard our young children from mental and moial, 
as well as from physical contagion until they are old enough to 
guard themselves. 

In these submerged brethern of ours, Ind.a has a class which, 
given similar outrageous conditions, no other that 1 know can rival. 
Their patience, their gentleness, their usefulness, their absence of 
vindictiveness are marvellous, and the bright intelligence with which 
their children respond to education is a wonder, compaied with 
other children in similar conditions in western lands. India will yet 
have reason to be proud of them, of the^e her ancient children, long 
trodden under foot of men. But we cannot fight for freedom with 
clean hands while those who withhold it irom us can point as justi- 
fication, to onr treatment of our enslaved brethren. Let us set 
them free, while we work fo. our own freedom. Let us treat them 
as citizens, while we claim citizenslvp for ourselves. 1 et us see in 
them the Hiudeu God ; let us beware Jeot in torturing them we tor- 
ture Him who says that, in hurting the body, we torture Him seat- 
ed in the body ; let ua ieed his hunger, quench his thirst visit Him 
in His distress, lest on our ears should fall the ever-sounding, sad, 
repioachful, words: “Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of 
those, my brethien, ye did it not to Ale," 


i 
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Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions ; — 

i.— U niversities and Social Work. 

' As an aid to u Uvr cit zonflhip and m order to give a broader point of view 
to the professions, this (Jonierenee suongly recommends that all Universities 
should organise general courses of lectures on Community Life and Social Work, 
in Arts Colleges aud in Technical and in Professional Colleges. 

« ft also recommends that the Universities m India should provide in the 
curricula of arts Degrees for optional courses in social studies with a view to 
afford opportunities of theoretical training to social workers. 

«* This Conference farther leoommcnds that bodies like Social Service 
make arrangements tor providing practical experience m social work for those 
students of the University who ieel drawn to such work.” 

2. — Training of Social Workers. 

i* This Conference recommends that social service Leagues and similar 
institutions should suggest lines of approval for study of problems by social 
workers as an aid to bociaI work and should organise social study clubs.” 

3.— -Text-Books on Sociology. 

•< With a view to facilitate the training of social workers this Conference 
appoints a Committee of nine gentlemen, with power to add, to lind suitable 
men to wruu simple text-books in different Indian Vernaculars on Sociology, 
(social Servioe and Social Wurk and also to adopt measures to popularize Buch 
text-books when published. 

4. —Charity Organisations. 

" This Conference is emphatically of opinion that an enactment for the 
whole of India paused for the Compulsory Registration of Charitable Trusts 
on the lines of Act II of 1911 and, m the absence of such legislation, this 
Coherence emphasises the desirability of focussing public opinion on the 
need of organisation of cbantieB with a view to avoid overlapping of efforts and 
the waste of mon^y and energy ; and as the first step towaids this end, it 
recommonds that different communities should prepare registcio of the Charitable 
Institutions existing among them.” 

The next subject considered was “ Co-oidination of Social 
Work ". Mr. H. Bryant of the Y. M. C. A. who was this Chairman 
of the "A ” Committee when this subject was discussed moved a 
resolution urging the need for co-ordmation of social work by 
provincial organisations, making a systematic survey of so c i a l 
service institutions, holding of local Conferences and acting as infoim- 
ation bureaux. Mr. Kanaiyalal strongly advocated the import- 
ance of co-oidination of social effort as leading to economy of tim e, 
energy and money besides ensuring greater efforts. Prof. Geddes 
and Dr. D. N. Maitra proposed certain verbal changes in tL'j draft 
resolution which were accepted and the resolution as amended runs 
thus 
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5. — Co-ordination of Social Works. 

*» This Conference requests that with a view to secure the co-ordination of 
of aoo’al wirk the Executive Committee ot the All-India Service League do act 
as tue Central Institution tor conducting an educative propaganda. 

•* it also requests the same Executive Committee to torn and put mto 
operation for the purpose a provincial organisation lor each language-area m 
India with the following objects . — 

(a) Systematic survey ot Social Service Institution etc., (b) Holding of 
local ConteieuceS, (c) Acting as iutoimation Bureaus lor the areas . (a) Taxing 
such other steps as are necessary lor the promotion ot the object ot thiu 
resolution.” 

6. — Open spaces and play- grounds. 

“ This Conference resulves that immediate steps be taken to urge upon all 
Municipalities the need tor establishing and equipping at least two play grounds 
in different parts ot their cities to cany out expenmenial work in order to the 
tull utilisation of their open spaces tor the under -pi ivlieged boys and girlB ot the 
city, along with boys and girls ot other classes on the lineB ot organised play. 

« This Conference recognising the urgent need of open spaces, play grounds 
and different games for the betterment ot the growing children, considers the 
formation ot independent societies in different lucaliues lor that purpose 
essential, and urges upon Social Service Leagues, phiLanthropio societies and 
general public ot large cities to start the same immediately. 

•• This Conference is Btrongly ot opinion that it is highly desirable and 
necessary to make adequate provision ot play-grouncis aim open spaces in all 
cities ; ic urges on tbe aucnonties concerned the need lor preserving tbe existing 
play-grounds and available open spaces and making adtquate provision ot open 
spaces for play and recreation ’n all tuture schemes ot town improvements ", 

7.— Prostitution. 

« (a) While noting with satisfaction tue increasing interest that is being 
taken by the general public in cheeking the course ui prostitution in India, the 
t. mterence appeals to it to cultivate a more generous and sympathet’c attitude 
towards the victims of enrn great evil and give all possible support, moiaJ and 
financial, to start educational and social organizations to enable itB victims to 
become honourable and contented fellow citizens. 

' (b) Tne Conference urgeB on the public to insist on an equally high standard 
of moiality tor both the sexes and not to countenance social customs which 
lead to pr> fitut.on. 

<(o) Tnat this Conference is of opinion that the evil should be combated 

by 

1. Legislation to make commercialised, professional prostitution, proba- 
tion, solicitation aud the keeping ol brothels penal offences ; 

2. The administration ot Buch legislation with tue co-operation of non- 
official social workers 5 

3. The organisation of special institutions for tbe rescue and reformation 
of the victims of the evil ; 

4. The adequate provision of medical facilities to treat venereal diseases ; 

5. A’ld educational propaganda to disseminate correct physiological and 
moral )a^q o(t lite, hygiene etc. 
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• (rl) While thankfully apprec ating the efforts made by the various Provincial 
Legislatures co cheek the growing evil ot prostitution, this Conference is ot 
opinion that legislation should go much further and lecommends the formation 
or Vigilance and Rescue Committees consisting ol a majority ot non-officials and 
endow tuom with statutory powers aud adequate finances to under Lake propa- 
ganda, to supervise ttu> administration ot enactments tor the checking ol prosti- 
tution, to tram Rescue Woikeis aud run Rescue Homer on non-denommatioual 
lines etc. 

‘ (e) This Conference draws the attention ot Piovmcial Governments which 
have nut yet attempted any legislation against commercialised vice, to Bombay 
Acg IV ot 1923, and urges on them that acts on similar lines bo passed lor their 
respective provinces. 

‘ (t) This Conference seeing that the Government of India haB asked for 
opinion as to the advisability or raising the ago ot couBont to exlia marital 
sexual relations ot 18 years records its emphatic opinion that such age should be 
raised preferably to 21, at least to the statutory age at majority namely 18 years, 
and instructs tne General Secretary to forward thiB resolution to the Home 
Member,’ 


8.— Reclamation OB’ Criminal Tribes and Prison Reform 

1 (a) This Conference being iirmly of opinion tLat the so-called Criminal 
TribeB are capable ot speedy reclamation under proper and humane treatment, ex- 
presses satisfaction at the results so tar achieved by Government and non-ufhuial 
agencies like the Salvation Army and other missious in seme Provinces ol India, 
and suggests that tne scheme ot Agricultural and Industrial S< ttlement should 
be considerably expanded so as to bring under their influence all so-called 
Criminal Tribes, and that where nou-uffijial agencies come torth to undertake 
sucu work, Government should encomage them uy making adequate or libeial 
L ...ucial giants. 

' (b) As there is no dehuite standard ot criminality by which a whole tribe IB 
dec arui a Criminal i'nbu uiHk,r the Criminal Tubes Act, and as such declaration 
braudo a large number ot innocent men, w.men aud children ol the lube as 
criminal, this Conlerencb urges the Government to • .aka as dibciuninPN and 
wise use as possible ot the term ‘’Criminal” in describing a whole community. 

■ (c) This Conference views with concern the depluiablj backward condition 
of the aboriginal communities ot India and calls upuu all social workeis, the 
public and Government to devute serious attention towards thur upult. 

‘ (U) Tma Conteience is ot opinion that the present l'usou Administration in 
India j a badly in need ot xelorm, aud urges on the Lt f 'aiures to take tiurucuiatu 
action to inaugurate a policy ot intorina.. jn aud edu< nuou m dealing with the 
prison population.’ 

u.— ruBLio Health, 

• (a) This Conference views with great apprehension the frightful mortality 
among mothers aud lutants iu India, particularly in big towns and cities, and, 
noting with satisfaction the strenuous efforts that are being made by various 
agencies to reduce it, urges upon the public anil the Government further to 
extend such effurts in both rural and urban areas. 

* (b) This Conference advocates that maternity benefits be made oblij ,tory 
on all employers ot labour in a mania i salted to meet the requirements of women 
working in large industrial concerns and recommends that the Convention of 
the Washington Conference be given, effect to by the Government in lnc la. and 
further recommends the necessity of appointing women inspectresses for lactone. 
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< * ( 0 ) This Conference is of opinion that the training of Medical Students, 

Nurses and Midwives should inelnd" the pTaotical study of preventive methods 
and of subjects relating to Public FT alth 

1 (d) This Conference is of opinion that the profession of Nursing is one of 
the noblest of vocations for women and calls upon Indian women of social 
standing, character, education and high ideals, to take to this work in ever* 
increasing numbers. 

‘ (e) While recognising that properly trained nurses and midwifes are essenti- 
al, this Conference is of opinion that for a long time to en 1 "", it would be impos- 
sible to replace the indigenous 'Dais’ and, therefore, suggests that attempts should 
be made by Government and recognized bodies to give to 'Dais' some training 
to improve their efficiency. 

' (f) Having regard to the great dearth of competent medical aid in rural 
areas, this Conference is of opinion that a speoial class of Rural Medical Workers, 
some of whom should be women, should be nreated who shall be trained by 
Government to render First-aid and simple medical relief, to help to tTeat and 
combat the common epidemics, and who may be employed by local bodies, 
co-operative societies and village unions. 

' (e) This Conference is of opinion that legislation should be introduced for 
registration of trained nurses and midwives for the supervision of their work.’ 

10. — Defectives. 

* (a) This Conference requests the Government of Tndia to take stpps to 
separate the Rlind and the D°af from the Lppers in the category of ‘Tnfirms’ and 
classify them in the census and other returns under a separate heading of 
‘‘The Blind'* or ''The Dpaf ” as the case may be. 

• (b) This Conference requests the Government of Tndia to collpot and sup- 
plement Sohedule and census statistics of tbp 'Blind' and the 'Deaf* on the lines 
followed in Ireland and to make snnh infom atinn available free of charge to 
Institutions and Boclal woTkeTS working in their behalf 

4 (c) While urging on both the Government and the pnblio the need for 
ereater sympathy with the lot of the defectives, thiB Conference requests the 
Government of India to send to foreign countries teachers of the deaf and blind 
to Study the problem of the defectives. 

' (d) This Conference is of opinion that provisions should he made for the 
training of defectives into habits of work and self-reliance, and stpps should be 
taken to check their habits of vagrancy. 

1 (e) This Conference is of opinion that there is a dearth of trained teachers 
and inadequate numb°r of special Robools for thp large number of dpafs and 
blinds and recommends that teachers be trained and schools started at every 
district headquarters place.’ 

11. — Tubebculosis. 

' This Conference is of opinion that : 

(11 A vigorous campaign should he carried ont to combat tuberculosis under 
the lead’nf competent medical authorities and that all Social Service ■Ortraniza- 
tions in the country should co-onerate in this matter. 

(2) Government should invite the eo-oneration of all pirtilnvers of labour for 
thp purpose of providing an adequate living wageB and sanitary bousing accom- 
modation for the employees. ' 

(il As the infection 0 ! tuberculosis is eontrnlable by proper care and 
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removal of children from infected areas, it is necessary that all Infant Welfare 
Societies should develop on lines similar to those of the Granoher system in 
Pans— gradually introducing and encouraging; methods of isolating children 
of infected parents in special Orphanages and Homes. 

(4) The Government and the various Municipalities should be approached 
for 

(a) The creation of more Tuberculosis Dispensaries coramonruratp with the 
population. 

(b) The appointment of a special staff of Tuberculosis officers, Nuthes and 
Districts Visitors. 

(c) The utilisation and conversion of the existing Municipal Dispensaries 
for certain days m the week as anti-tnbercnlosis centres, 

(d) Establishing homes for advanced cases and increasing hospital accommo- 
dation for tubercular cases. 

(e) Establishing more sanatoria on defined and efficient lines.' 

12.— Social Settlements, 

1 This Conference recommends that Soc’al Settlements should be established 
in slums, in large cities and m other suitable areas so that educated classes of 
people might come in closer touch with their poorer brethren and help them in 
all aspects of their life as friends and good neighbours.’ 

13.— Promotion of Communitt Centre Movemhnt 

« This Conference recommends to Municipalities and other local bodies to 
allow and encourage the use of the school buildings as community centres 
for civic and Social Welfare purposes,* 

14.— Uplift of depressed classes. 

1 This Conference fully recognises the right of the so-called untouchable 
classes to the provision of adequate school facilities and wells and the use of 
nublia wells, schools, dbarmasbalas and temples and heartily supports the 
Bombay Government in its recent orders that state aid should bo withdrawn 
from such educational institutions as refuse admission to children of these 
classes.’ 

* This Conference further earnestly requests all local workers to give this 
question a prominent place among their activities.’ 

IB.— Third Class Railway Passengers. 

* This Conference strongly protests against the continued indifference shown 
by Railway authorities to the comfort and convenience of the Third Class Rail- 
way Passengers and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to 
remove their grievances.’ 

16— Beggar’s Census. 

‘ Recognising the urgent need for checking fhe evils of beggary, this 
Conference recommends to Municipalities and local boards that a census of 
beggars within their jurisdiction be taken at an early date with a view to study 
their condition and to introduce effective methods for the amelioration of their 
condition.’ 



SECOND SESSION OP 

The National Social Conference 

POONA— 29 TH DECEMBER 1928. 

At the close of the Liberal Federation Session at Poona a 
Social Conference was held under the presidentshio of Prof. 
G. C. Bhate, simultaneously with the bigger Social Conference 
held at Cocanada on the same day under Sir Sadadva Aivar. 
Mr. R P. Paranjpye, Education Minister of the laat Bombay 
Govt was the Chairman. Dr. Paranjpye in welcoming the 
Delegates said 

“Brother Delegates, ladies and gentlemen — 

I offer yon a most co^d al and sincere welcome to this ancient 
and historic city of Poona which has been the home of modem 
social reform ever since the advent of British rule. It is now 28 
vears since the National Social Conference met in Poona in i?95- 
The controversy about the advisability of lending the Congress 
pandal to the Social Conference on +hat occasion is now forgotten by 
moat people ; at that time the reactionary party was allowed to 
triumph through the generosity and large-mindedness of the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade, and for once in its history the Social Confer- 
ence was he’d in a special pandal erected in the grounds of the 
Fergussion College which had just then moved into its new home. 
That session was pronounced by all to have been a signal success, 
the initial opposition only giving a distinct zest to the workers. 
Since then there has been no session of the Conference in Poona 
though about ten years ago we had a very successful session of the 
Provincial Social Conference under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
M. V. Joshi. I trust that it will not be many years before we have 
other sessions of such Conference in this city. 

Poona is peculiarly suitable as a venue for a Social Conference 
as a flag of our cause has been always kept flying high by manv 
workers of all- India fame. The name of the late Vishnushastri 
Pandit may be mentioned as one of the earliest protagonists of 
widow marriage. Ranade, of whom the whole of India is justly 
proud, was the heart and soul of all progressive movements in our 
country, though it may be permissible to single out social reform 
as the cause that lay nearest his heart. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 
still happily among us, has been the source of inspiration to genera- 
tion'! of social reformers, and T am sure I am ecboeing the sentiments 
of you all when I pray that he will long continue in our midst and 
serve to remind us of the great men of old. Gopal Ganesh Agarkar 
was perhaps the greatest social reform stalwart that our presidency 
has produced. His transparent sincerity, his hatred of shams, his 

28 
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directness, his wonderful mastery over the Marathi language and 
his fine character at one time bade fair to make the social reform 
cause almost popular and the Sudharak under him vied with the 
Kesari of Tilak in popular favour. Chipluukar and Tilak were 
not of us, but if I mention their names it is to pay tribute to our 
^reat opponents whose greatness called forth the greatness of our 
champions. Tilak, indeed, in his later days became an advocate, 
perhaps half-hearted, of some of the items in our programme like 
the removal of untouchability. I shall do no more than name some 
of our existing workers as they would not like a personal detailed 
refcrenoe Mrs. Raraabai Ranade and Mr. G. K. Devadhar who 
have raised the great edifice oi the Poona Seva Sadau, Mr. Dhmide 
ileshav Karve whose Indian Women’s University and Hindu 
Widow’s Home are standing examples of devoted work. Mr. V. R, 
wliinde of the Depressed Classes Mission, our president and Mr. R.B. 
jushi who have made the cause of wliow marriage their own, are 
o 01 leers of whom any city or presidency may be proud. I may be 
allowed also to recall the name of Mr Jotiba Fule, who started the 
Satya-Shodak movement in order to break down the supremacy of 
the Brahmin caste, as a man whose work also was very helpful to 
the cause of social reform. I would earnestly recommend to the 
delegates and other visitors to see with their own eves some of these 
local movements like the Seva Sadan, the Indian Women's 
University, the Widows’ Home and the Depressed Classes Mission. 
Some of the Educational institutions in th's city will also be well 
worth a visit as they have been conducted with the same guiding 
motive as other direct social reform organisations. 

Poona’s Advancement in Education. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the last twenty-eight years have seen a 
distinct advance in our cause in Poona. It was then a very rare 
sight to see grown-up girls going to school. Now we have a Girls’ 
High School with over 400 girls on its rolls and passing over twenty 
girls at the Matriculation every year. The Seva Sadan has nearly a 
thousand girls, widows and married women receiving in 9 true! ion in 
i f a various branches. About thirty young Indian ladies are every 
year qualifying as Nurses or Sub-assistant Surgeons in the Sassoon 
Hospital. The institutions founded by Prof. Karve have about 300 
girls in their classes. The Colleges here have about 50 girls studying 
in various classes. Caste system is slowly losing its strangle-hold 
upon our Society and even inter caste marriages are o-casionally 
celebrated. All classes of people give at least lip service to the 
principle of the abolition of untouchability. The marriage age of 
girls has risen among the higher classes to about sixteen at lesst. 
Thu active opposition of the reactionary party among ns has dis- 
appeared and we even occasionally read of a Sanatan Sabha dismis- 
sing tne p ob’em of untouchability Widow marriages are now not 
rar* and hardly call for any public notice All this is to the good 
and wc saou.d be thankful for the progress achieved so far, 
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But the “ raison d’etre” of our movement has not yet dis- 
appeared. 'I he caste system is giving rise to mter-commuusl 
jealousies. The Brahmin vs. the non-Brahmin movement is keeping 
us back politically. The Hindu Mahumedan question is the great 
millstone round the neck of India and until if is solved no leal 
progress is possible. The treatment we give to our depressed classes 
is a standing blot on our country, and we are reaping its indirect 
fruits in the treatment that Indians are receiving m other parts ot 
the -Empire. The strongest advocacy of Indian claims loses prac- 
tically all its force when we are taunted with our attitude to these 
classes. Education of girls and women though making some progress 
must make iar greater strides if all our people are to pull their full 
weight. Questions of temperance and prohibition are still as far 
fiorn solution as ever. I he evei-growmg aggregation of manual 
workers m large urban areas is opening up new problems. The 
threatened depletion of rural areas, at least so far as the more 
intellectual elements of the population are concerned, is suie to 
present difficulties in future and should, thereiore, be earnestly con- 
sidered now before the problem becomes very serious. Infant 
mortality which is due to want of physical stamina among the 
people and to colossal ignorance about infant welfare among the 
women of our country is a standing menace to the growth of a 
healthy population. The population question is attracting the 
senouij attention of many earnest thmkeia in the West, but is hardly 
even lecognised as existing m India. Pioper legislation on marriage 
and inheritance should attract the attention of our new legislators 
and a well-considered and comprehensive measure of legislation 
would have a tremendous effect on our progress. Dr. Gour’s Bill 
has now been passed into law but still requires a good deal of am- 
plification. The purdah system 19 still as vigorous as ever in many 
parts of our country, but without its downfall and until our women 
have the iullest opfiortunities of realising all their capabilities, nit 
piogiess is bound to be only ualf-hearted and slow. These arc some: 
of tne questions which a Social Conference must consider and 1 think 
that this conEreuce will sc.' a to focus intelligent and odvaur.ed 
public opinion on them. 

DO AWAY WITH ARTIFICIAL INEQUALITIES* 

After all, the ideal before every social refoimer is to bring about 
such conditions in oui country that creed, race, sex or both will uot 
be too great a handicap on any Indian, We cannot of course do 
away with all inequalities which exist m the nature of things. But 
in oui countiy tiauiuun has imposed artificial inequalities which are 
teniold as numerous and galling as the inevitable natural "inequali- 
ties. It must be the aim of every social reforme* ■ iq away with 
these. Tradition and prescription have their proper place but they 
bhould be nuue our servants- and not cur masters. Those tradihbnt’ 
have bem handed down to us from days in which conditions weiy 
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altogether different. India is no longer an isolated country. It 
mu t, whether it will or no, take its place among the nations of the 
world. Do you think that we are going to cut a creditable figure in 
this world rd.ce it we needlessly handicap ourselves with enormous 
dead-weights of our own imposition ? India has survived for many 
centuries but it would be a misreading of history to believe that she 
will continue to ex.st in the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century if we continue to harp upon dead tradition. Remember 
that history never actually repeats itself. Its lessons have to be 
rightly interpreted. The vast masses in the world outside India will 
surely cast longing eyes on our lair country. All the empty coun- 
tues of the world are being gradually filled up. If we do not put 
our house in order we shall without doubt follow Greece and Rome, 
Babylonia, Chaldea and Egypt of old into mere memories. The 
contest between the white and coloured races is getting more and 
more intense. Are you going to live as a nation or die out ? That 
is the question before the India oi to-day. Beiore this fundamental 
question all smaller questions should pale into insignificance. But 
we must have courage to face the issues. These issues are political 
only in a narrow sense. They aie social to the core. Earnest 
thinkers are required to think out the problems and the leaders 
should tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
to the people. 1 do not wish to pose as an alarmist but I wish earnest- 
ly to exhort all my countrymen to bo courageous and not faltering, 
to cast aside the indolence of centuries and to work xn the belief that 
earnest effort will always tell. * have hopes of a gieat future for 
our country but on y if we are honest worker . Awake, arise, or be 
forever fallen 1 

The President’s Addiess 

The President, Prof. G. C. Bhale, in the course of hts address, said 

There is no denying the fact that though social and political 
movements began their career at the same time, the political move- 
ment has far outstripped the social, ihe former has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds and has reached the nook apd corner oi this 
vast country; while the latter has, at times, almost (remained 
stationary and is confined to cities. Let us consider the causes of 
the contrasting careers oi the two movements. (Such a consideration 
will further elucidate the nature and fuuction of Social Reform. 

Political versus Social Movement. 

Hindu civilisation and Hindu literature are woefully lacking 
in political thought and political Pmlosophy. Hindu political 
tnought was more m the nature of stais-craftand never went beyond 
the conception of the divine right of Kings, in fact, this political 
philosophy was quite primitive. No doubt, the Hindu population 
had its small village communities but they had no ideas of demo* 
Static government, of representative institutions, of the rights of 
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the people, of the conception of the State being the seivant of the 
people; of the ideas of election, in shon, on me political side the 
Indian mind was like a virgin sou. bo wnen the new political ideas 
■were sown on this soil by the Western Education, they geimmatea 
immediately and developed into vigorous and growing plants, ihere 
were no weeds nor underwood in the form of old ideas on the 
subject to obstruct the life and growth of these new plants in the 
form of political ideas of me West. Jdence the educated minds in 
India were captivated by the political ideas and ideals and hence 
the task of the political worker was easy. He did not meet wxtn 
opposition or obstruction, in the matter of the spread of political 
ideas, it was smooth sailing for him. 'ihe result is that within a 
comparatively short periud of sixty years, all the educated and the 
paitially educated population have become politically-minded and 
have adopted the must radical views m politics and, from being me 
most docile and law-abiding people that they were, have become 
prone to lawlessness and revolutionary excesses. 

This is, to my mind, the real reason why the political movement 
has spread so rapidly throughout the length and breadth of India. 
JNow the case of bocial Kelorm is emnciy different. Hindu Society 
had long ago formed definite ideals about the individual, me lamiiy 
and married life, and social structure and organisation, in fact, 
m this field, there were definite customs, ideas and beliefs which naci 
full sway over the minds of the people. The law-givers had given 
a permanent mould to the whole hie of man and woman, ihe 
Hindu Society, at the time of the advent of Western Education, 
was a society fully organised and shaped on a definite pattern. 
Lapse of time and the inevitable tendency to degeneration had dune 
their work in warping and wasting the web of society. To put the 
matter in the form of a metaphor, as we said that in the held of 
Political Philosophy the Hindu mind was like a virgin jsoil without 
growth of any plant or tree, so we might say that in me maiiei ui 
Social Philosophy the Hindu mind was originally like a well-planned 
garden but by want of watchfulness it slowly and gradually de- 
generated into a wild ground, overgrown with weeda and underwood 
and only with' a few old trees standing still. Here, therefore, tho 
work of social reformer was like that of a skillful gardener. He had 
not to work in a virgin soil. He had to remove the weeds and tho 
underwood ; he had to modify the old plan of the garden ; he had 
to cut down noxious trees ; he had to plant new trees ; and. he had 
to graft the new upon the old. in shore the work of a bocial 
Reformer in the present Hindu Society is as difficult as the work of 
a gardener when he has to rear a beautiful garden on the wild 
ground of ar old castle. ! his explains why the work 'of Social 
Reform m India is bound to be slow. He has to contend against 
inveterate customs, he has to show the beauty and reasonableness 
of his new ideas, Of course this is a slow work and requires grea* 
patieuv* and perseverance, 
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Widow Marriage — the test. 

Just as at the time of the Renaissance in Europe belief in the 
Copernican system of Astronomy was an infallible test of a man of 
modern woiid, so acceptance of the reform ot widow mamage is, to 
my mind, an infallible test of a man of reformed ideas, bor, who- 
ever has assimilated the punciple of individual freedom, whoever 
has reflected upon the principle of equality, whoever has realised in 
h ims elf the spirit of fairness and mercy, whoever has contemplated 
the reality, dignity and peilectability of human life, and lastly, 
whoever uas understood the aim and ideal of tne mauiage institu- 
tion, must be in lavour of widow marriage. Prejudice against widow- 
marriage was dcep-iooted m the minds of even educated men ; but 
gradually it is weaung out. So lar as conviction on the point goes 
many a man is now piepared to admit the desirability ol widow 
marriage. The difficulty now presented is that widowers do not go 
in generally for widow marriage. This is due to the goneial lack 
of moral courage and steadfastness of purpose required tor putting 
one's convictions into practice. 

The Question of Caste. 

In the last class of the problems of Social Reioim the one that 
prominenily stands out is the question of castes and its effects upon 
society, tor some time past, in all provinces, one sees signs ol the 
hydra-headed monster of caste jealousy, caste exclusiveness, caste 
hatred, raising its head again in the land. There is no dcnyiug the 
fact that in this matter one is impressed with the contrast ol the 
state of things obtaining in the first period of the spread of western 
education anu tnat whicu obtains now. As 1 told you the first 
movement to rise was religious. Now all leaders in the several 
provinces that took part in that movement were both religious 
reformois and social reformers, and they, therefore, one and all 
denounced the evils of caste. In those days a man like Kajaram 
Shastiee brought the problem of untouchabdity, pom ted out the 
absolute injustice, inhumanity and also the bhastnc unwarrant- 
abihty of tne practice. Men like Messrs, Modak, lianade, Agatkar, 
Chaudawarkar and iir. Bhaudarkar, who is happily still amongst 
us on our side, all did their best to do away with the evils of caste 
by thought, word and action. It is through their efforts that the 
first consciousness of the backwardness and the necessity of coming 
into line with the advanced castes (in the minds of the backward 
and the depressed classes m our community) was awakened. But 
what is the state of things to-day ? The backwaid and the depressed 
classes have come to denounce the so-called domination of the higher 
castes. 'Oi course no one can object, and as a matter of fact no one 
objects, to the efloiis ol the backward classes to st^ad on their own 
legs an>‘ to try to improve their position by agitation among Ibe 
caste people. For such woxk every true well-wisher of India will 
have tuii sympathy. But it must be remembered that for raising 
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the position of the backward and the depressed, It is not necessary 
nor desirable of level down the higher classes, or to denounce them 
in °easan and out of season. To do such a thing is to punish the 
enlightened men of the present generation for the sins of their 
forefathers. May I then appeal to the leaders of the present non* 
Brahmana movement not to do anything calculated to create a 
feeling of estrangement between the Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas. 
Let us all co-operate with each other for the purpose of levelling up 
all classes to a higher status by the spread of education, by the 
spread of a sense of nationality, a desire to reform individually and 
collectively. It is by such common and united efforts that the 
advance of the whole Hindu Society in all directions will be acceler- 
ated. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the Poona Social 
Conference. 


I. The Late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

That this Conference places on record its deet> sense of the great 
loss the cause of Tndian Social Reform has suffered on account of 
the sad death of Dr. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar who, during 
all his public career, devoted himself to the promotion of Social 
Reform among all classes of people by his powerful and persuasive 
eloquence, also by his pure conduct and life, and who was for over 
20 years the General Secretary of the Indian National Social Con* 
ferenco. 


II. Creed of the Social Reform Movement in India. 

That this Conference, while welcoming the increased interest in 
social matters visible all ove^ the country, is of opinion that the time 
has now come for defining the creed of the Social Reform movement 
in India and considers that the aim and ideal of this movement 
should be the prpmotion of social purity and the basic principles of 
liberty, equality and brotherhood in order to bring about social re- 
construction bv doing away with all artificial distinctions based on 
birth, caste, colour, sect or sex and that this ideal should be the 
creed of the Social Reform movement in India. 

III. Social Unification. 

That this Conference is strongly of opinion that the progress of 
the country in all directions depends upon perfect harmony and 
union among the various communities in India who form the bulk of 
the Indian population and urges upon the leaders of all the commu- 
nities to inculcate into the minds of the people the spirit of mutual 
toleration and of ‘give and take’ in matters social and religious, in 
order to achieve real social unification. 
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IV. Abolition of Caste. 

That i-n the opinion of this Conference the caste system as it 
prevails in the Hindu community constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the growth of a sound social, political and industrial life and as such 
is antagonistic tn a true national unitv. This Conference, therefore, 
welcomes the efforts made by various castes to amalgamate the sub- 
castes but it urges upon all the Social Reform Associations in the 
country as also upon individual reformers the necessity of sustained 
endeavours to consciously adopt and persevere in a course of conduct 
calculated eventually to obliterate all caste distinctions. 

V. Removal of Untouchability. 

(1) That in the opinion of this Conference untouchability of 
the so-called depressed classes is a stigma on our society and there- 
fore it very strongly exhorts each man and woman to make an earn- 
est effort to comnletelv remove the same by extending to them all 
civic rights and privileges. 

( 2 ) That this Conference further appeals to all the public 
bodies and institutions maintained on public funds to throw open 
their doors fully to depressed classes and remove all traces of 
untouchahilitv. 

fa) That this Conference congratulates the last Bombay Legis- 
lative Council for passing a resolution recommending the removal of 
untouchahilitv from rmblic webs and Dharmashalas and congratu- 
lates especially Dr. Paraninve on his admirable efforts for uplifting 
the depressed classes and removing untouchability from public 
schools. 

VI. Social Evils. 

(0 That this Conference takes this opportunity of heartily en- 
dorsing the action taken by the last Legislative Assembly in raising 
the age of consent to extra-marital connexion to eighteen years, and 
instructs its Secretaries to forward the considered opinion of this 
Conference to the hon’bV the Home Member. 

( 2 ) That this Conference welcomes the legislative measures 
against Prostitution taken in Burma. Bengal and Bombay, but con- 
siders that they fab short of the requirements of the situation. 

fa) That this Conference urges the adoption of the general 
principle that to make monev out of the vice of other people must be 
made a criminal offence and believes that such adoption would cut 
at the root not onlv of prostitution, but likewise of Gambling, 
Drunkenness, Drug-addiction and all other vices which are now in- 
creasingly in process of being commercialized. 

VII Intercaste Marriages. 

(t) THat this Conference places on record its sense of thankful* 
ness to Dr H S Gour for his strenuous efforts in successfully pilot- 
ing the special marriage bill through the Legislative Assembly and 
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for having thus secured liberty of conscience to those who go In for 
in tar-caste marriage. 

(2I That this Conference urges uoon the members of the new 
Legislative Assembly to introduce another bill for validating inter- 
caste marriage among Hindus who want to adhere to the existing 
Hindu mirri age custom and want to maintain the present religious 
rites in the celebration of marriage. 

VIII. Widow Re-marriage. 

That this Conference, while noting with satisfaction the grow- 
ing sympathy of the general public for the cause of widow marriage 
and the increasing number of widoiv marriages in some of the castes 
in which widow marriage is prohibited by custom, express regret at 
the fact that actual progress of this cause is very slow and earnestly 
appeals to Ihe educated classes to give up their indifference and 
apathv and strongly urges upon the Social Reformers the necessity 
of pushing forward this cause by opening a vigorous propaganda to 
remove -Che wrong notions about widow re-marnage and to convince 
the public of the higher ideal of the married life. 

IX. Abolition of Early Marriage. 

That this Conference is of opinion that the minimum age of 
marriage for boys and girls should be respectively 21 and 18 and 
believes that the time has come to pass legislation preventing child- 
marriages, and therefore urges Social Reformers to educate public 
opinion and to agitate for securing suitable legislation to prevent 
child marriages. 

X. Education of Women. 

That this Conference records its satisfaction at the progress 
which the education of women in this country is making, though 
with varying rates in different provinces, and ^strongly urges upon 
the attention of the public, the legislative bodies and their responsi- 
ble ministers, the need for making strenuous efforts for the spread of 
education and general knowledge among women by means of regular 
schools, home ‘classes, lectures &c. and has great pleasure in record- 
ing its appreciation of the useful work done by several institutions 
in this direction. 

XI. The Uplift of Aboriginals. 

This Conference requests all Social Reformers to direct their 
attention to the social, economic and civic uplift of aboriginal forest 
and gipsy tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Gonds, and Santals and 
start’ missions for such work. 

XII. Women's Property Rights. 

This Conference is of opinion that the rights and privileges of 
women should be enlarged and placed on a fair and equitable basis 
and suggests the early adoption of legislative measures in that behalf. 

3(a) 
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XIII. Direction of Charity. 

That this Conference is of opinion that mis-directed charitv even 
though made in the name of religion is a demoralising factor of 
great seriousness and that public opinion must, therefore, be system- 
atically educated to alter *he existing system, the objective of real 
charitv being equipping the helpless to carry on the battle of life 
in a spirit of self-reliance. The Conference is further of opinion that 
in order to cultivate self-reliance, helpless people who really are the 
object of charity, should be taught domestic industries. It further 
considers that measures may be introduced to demand the regular 
publication of audited accounts and report of charitable institutions 
which are the creations of charitable trusts. It further considers 
that if necessary demand may be made eventually for legislation to 
this effect. 

XIV. Franchise To Women. 

This Conference is of opinion that since the removal of civic or 
social disabilities under which women labour can never fully be 
achieved as long as they are disenfranchised, this Conference is of 
opinion that suffrage must be extended to women on the same con- 
ditions as to men. 

XV. Infant welfare and Maternity Care. 

This Conference, looking to the present rate of mortality that 
prevails amongst the infants of the country, which is not only high 
as compared with that in other civilised countries, but a great 
intrinsic loss to the future resources of the countrv, and which is 
attributable to causes which are to a great extent preventable, re- 
commends that : — 

(1) Steps mav be taken in each province by the leading social 
workers, to establish Infant Welfare Centres and Maternity Clinics 
at important centres, with a view to afford relief and to educate 
public opinion on the all-important questions of the proper caring 
of infants and very young children and of maternity care. 

(2) Steps may be taken to organise the work of training suitable 
women as mid-wives and nurses at the more important hospitals in 
each province so as to bring trained assistance in maternity cases 
and for nursing sick children within the easy reach of the general 
populalion, both rural and urban. 

XVf. Abolition of Anti-social Customs and Practices. 

This Conference protests emphatically against the continuance 
of such anti-social customs and practices as wasteful wedding expen- 
diture, dowry and purdah systems. 

XVII. Appointment of Secretaries. 

This Conference appoints Mr, G. K. Devadhar and Mt. D. G, 
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Dalvi as Secretaries for tile National Social Conference till the next 
Conference, 

XVIII. Executive Committee. 

Tins Conference resolves that an Executive Committee consis- 
ting of the President of the Conference, the Secretaries of this Con- 
leieace and the General Secretaries of the National Conference 
together with the ladies and gentlemen mentioned do consti- 
tute themselves the executive of the National Social Conlei- 
ence to carry on propaganda for social reform during tlie 
forthcoming year and to undertake to start a network of local 
organizations, to arrange meetings and deputations &c., and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary m the interest of this work. 
It also further resolves that the Committee be empowered to collect 
the necessary funds for this work. 

XLX, Abolition of Hereditary Services. 

This Conference is of opinion that a Legislative measure piovi- 
ding lor the abolition of hereditary services in villages be placed on 
the statute book as early as possible. 

XX. Rural Improvement. 

This Conference is of opinion that the cause oi social leloim has 
not made appreciable advance in rural parts, so as to bung them 
in a line with the advanced urban population for real progress. This 
Conference, therefore, urges on the Government and the people the need 
for adopting promptly suitable measures and lor providing adequate 
facilities lor the speedy impiovement of these rural classes. This 
Conference, further exhorts people to attend, to give their unstinted 
support lor, institutions which spread Primaiy Education Village 
Libiaries, Co-operation, Sanitation, Agriculture and Cottage Indus- 
trie &c. in rural areas and thus promote the social well-being of the 
masses* 


1 



. THIRD (35TH) SESSION OP THE 

All-India Social Conference 

COUANADA-m'H. DSGMMBEM IMS 

The bigger Social Conference m connection with the All-India gatherings 
at Cocanada was held at the latter place on Z9th. December 1923 with bit 
Sadasive Aiyer as the President. 

The following is the welcome address of Sjl. A. Somanaiharao, 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 35th Indian National bocial Con- 
ference, held during the Congress week at Cocanada 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Social Comerence I offer you a hearty welcome. You all know the 
object lor which we have met here. We have come to deliberate 
upon the evils that have crept into our society and to adopt such 
measures as to see them eradicated as oon as possible, it is a 
sacred duty ; as such, it should be approached and pci formed with 
profound devotional sincerity. 

The evils are : — 

Child marriages : — By these child mairiages the children begin 
to entcitam the idea ot husband and wife when they are quite young 
and thus they become permatureiy mature. These mairiages come 
in the way 01 their development both physical and mental. These 
maniages produce child-: aotheis. these mothers necessarily produce 
weakliDgs as they have neithei sufficient space m their wombs for 
the development of their children nor sufficient milk to suckle them. 
The duties ot mothers are multilanous and the moulding ot the 
character of children mostly depends upon them. A child-mother 
will not be able to discharge her duties as she has not sufficient 
opportunity to develop ner&eif. Child-marriages produce child- 
wioows also. Is there a more heinous crime than to call a poor 
child a widow ? One who is not prepared to shed a tear at the 
dcploiabie condition of these poor child* widows is not a man ; and 
blessed aie they who try their best to relieve the distress of these 
poor widows. 

Cases of n ortahty m child-birth and infants are enormously 
increasing on accuunt of these cffild-mairiages. Cases of aboition 
and inianucide or homicide are oi common occurrence. To .put a 
stop to aTi these evils, w e shad have to encourage post-puberty and 
widow marriages. In my opinion, no girl under lb and no boy 
under 24 should be married, 

Jd&riiage is a sactcd institution, It is meant for the production 
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of good and healthy piogeny ; for which men and women must be 
fully developed both mentally and physically before they mairy. 

Caste. — Caste is pioducing unnecessary animosities. The best 
antidote to this is the introduction of mter-dining and mter- 
marnages. There must be as many occasions as possible for cosmo- 
politan dinners ; and we should also see that caste does not come 
m the way of selection of husband and wife. 

1 am glad that these conferences are arranging cosmopolitan 
dinners ana 1 hope all the sincere advocates of reform will take part 
in the one to be arranged here also. 

Dowry system ; — lhis evil is not only ruining many families 
but also creating hatred instead of love between husband and wife. 

If the spheie of selection is widened by introducing inter- marriages, 

1 think, this evil may decrease to a great extent. 

Dunk : — Every religion forbids it. Every drunkard knows 
the evil result of it. But still he persists m it. When once it takes 
root, it is very difficult to eradicate it. Let us not waste more 
energy in preaching to those that are already addicted to it; but 
let us see that the young ones who are not yet initiated into it do 
not go in lor it. Public drunkards may be approached and in some 
cases may be brought round also , but tnere are some secret or 
private diunkards whom it is not possible either to appioach or to 
reproach or to preach to. God only can redeem these enlightened 
drunkards. 

Devadasces or Dancing girls : — To have a separate mstilution 
for piostilulion is simply shameful to our nation. It must be dis- 
couraged under any circumstances, 'ihere is already a spine of 
revolt in the communuy itself. At is our duty to fan this lire of 
enthusiasm in them and to help them m their endeavours to 
regenerate. 

Depressed classes: — Our inhuman ill-treatment of these classes 
is our highest crime. We have sinned to an enormous degree. We 
shall have to make amends for it. Let us see that they are well 
educated and enter every honourable profesoion freely. Let us 
shake hands with them. 

The Presidential Address 

The President Sir 1 . Sadasiv^ Aiyar, then delivered a lengthy address, 
in the course of which he said 

Preliminary Statements. 

S&me preliminary statements might be made to clear ta® ground. 
Though this is called the Indian ''.National Social Coniefence, its 
origin and h story indicate that large questions like prison reform, 
treatment of criminals, reform of penal laws, co-operative move- 
ments, work in alums, amelioration of the condition of factory \ id 
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other labourers, sanitary reform, mass education, child welfare, etc , 
are not intended to be dealt with in the Conlerence except indirectly 
and incidentally, the great M. G. Ranade who is the father ot this 
Conleience movement has said repeatedly that it was impossible lo 
place the gieat beneficial movements oi leioim, social, poht.cal, 
religious, and moral into water-tight compartments. We are living 
in a divine universe in which the vibration caused by even the lading 
ot a pin spreads to and afiects every point m the universe up to the 
uttermost circumference, the whole being vibrant with God's One 
Life. 

Purpose of the Conference. 

For all practical purposes, however, u might be stated that these 
Conterences are intended to deal with the reiorms necessary in the 
prevailing social^customs and institutions of the Hindu section of the 
population of India and not with larger questions dealt with m Con- 
ferences like the Social Workers’ Conference recently held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant. 

'thus the title “Indian National" is somewhat misleading. 
Evils existing in the social institutions of our Mussahnau brothers 
and sisters or our Christian brothers and sisters ace not considered or 
dealt with m these Conferences. To speak frankly, these com- 
munities would probably consider it an impertinence on our part if 
we allude to the evils in their social institutions, customs andmaiincia, 
though eminent Hindus, Mussulmans and Christians have been 
attending these leally Hindu Confeiences as inendly visitors and a 
lew of them might have even spoken therein. Ine name “All- 
ludia Hindu tociai Institutions Reioim Conleience “ wou d therefore 
be a less misleading though a more cumbrous name than the present 
one. 

Our Work. 

Our work then is usually narrowed down to the consideration of 
the following questions ; — 

1. The problem of Hindu castes, 

2 . Ihe problem of the uplift oi Hindu women, 

3. The problem of purity in food and drink and sex-relation 
among Hindus. 

4. Uhe problem connected with fo'eign travel ot Hindus of the 
so-called higher castes and 

5. Ihe problem of the Hindu Depuss . <1 Clas.es, including the 
problem of their right to join in communal Hindu worship m tem* 
pies. 

Before dealing with these five question > in order, I think it ray 
duty to remtmbei those who belonged to the Guiu Parampara in 
this movement and who have left the physical plane of existence. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy is our first Guru in this movement, as in all 
other reform movements. He has been described thus by Dr. Annie 
38esant ; 
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“That extraordinary spirit of fire and steel, -whose heroic courage 
faced alone the dread and then unbroken force of Hindu orthodoxy 
and planted the seed of freedom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the leaves of which are for the healing of the nation. 
He strove to bring his countrymen back to the purity of ancient 
Hinduism, and to this end he directed all his strength. He wa9 the 
first Indian to gra«p the inter-dependence of the four 1 ’nes of Indian 
progress, — religious, educational, social and political. He is the 
father of Modern India." 

A few rf the other Hindus in this Guru Parampara ate: — 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Is war Chandra Vidvasagar, Sasipad 
Bannerjee, Raghunath Rao. Veeresalingam Panthulu, Vivekananda 
and N. G, Chandavarkar, Of course, the Guru Parampara did not 
begin with Raja Ram Mohan Rov, but with the Lord Sri Krishna 
Himself, and was continued through the Lord Buddha, and Saints 
and Sages of the Bhakli School including both Vaishnavaites and 
Saivites. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was. however, the first Hindu in 
modern times to re-awaken the movement which had gone into almost 
a dead Bleep from the middle of the 18th century. 

Tribute to late Sir N. Chandavarkar. 

I cannot, however, begin this address without adverting to the 
heavy loss sustained by the Reform movement through the passing 
away of that supremely cultured and devoutlv religious phPan- 
thropist, Sir Narayana Chandavarkar. He has gone to hi9 well- 
earned re 9 t in preparation for even more strenuous work in a new 
body for our sacred cause and for our Motherland. His example is 
a shining light to us. 

The work of the various Social Reform societies and organiza- 
tions during the past year is also usually reviewed in the beginning 
of the President’s address. I felt that I was wholly unequal to 
perform that duty. Fortunately mv old and esteemed friend, the 
main-stay of our movement after Sir N, Chandavarkar, Mr. K. 
Nat araian has, in the issue of the Indian Social Reformer of the 
isth December 1923 enumerated the activities which have taken 
place during th*e year. The article is headed " Principal Social 
Reform events in 192^.” I beg that that article might be treated as an 
appendix to this address The activities of organisations like tbe 
Bharat a Samaj at Adyar (to which I shall refer again later onj and 
of the communal OTgan’sations like those under the leadership of the 
Theeya Narayana Guru Swami of Malabar are not included in the 
article. But the fault is that of the leaders of these organisations who 
do not advertize themselves sufficiently and who do not send their 
reports *to the Secretaries of the All-India Social Reform Conference 
as they ought to have done. 

Casts. - 

I Bhall now first take up the question of caste. You will excuse 
me if I have felt it my duty to use strong language in connection 
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with this subject* Armstrong said in his Essay on Charles Brad* 
laugh 

u The mellifluous flow of gentle speech will not always arouse 
the sleepers or prick the sluggards to activity 

That the allegory of the Purusha Sulcta should be taken literally 
shows how religion has become materialised and how instead of 
9pi'ituali ing matter and form, we have degraded religion itself into 
materialism. "Scholars are practically unanimous in asserting that 
the book of Daniel is an allegory”. It is but one instance of many 
which might be given to show how fundamentally critical scholar- 
ship has modified the old view of Scripture. The authority of the 
Bible remains. It is indeed enhanced, because Scripture is read 
in the light of modern knowledge In this country, however, even 
English-educated Indians are mostly imbued with the unhistorical 
spirit of fossilised Pandits. As a class we lack the spirit of higher 
criticism. We continue in the Vakyartha,— -interpretative and argu- 
mentative stage of mediaeval hair-splitting, narrowness and litera- 
lism. The caste system as it exists now is rigid, lacking in flexibility, 
wooden, mechanical, ante-diluvian, and unadapted to modem condi- 
tions of the day. Thesvstem as itexiststo day has to pass'away. It was, 
■when first established, natural, and promoted the true, the good, and 
thebeautiful for several centuries in the limited area and under the pecu- 
liar conditions existing in the particular sphere in which it was establi- 
shed by Lord Vaivaswata Manu, but it has now become a danger and 
menace to progress. The name of Brahmana and Sudra has very 
largely ceased to note the Brahmana or Sudra qualities or occupa- 
tions or character. To use the name Brahmana or Sudra to desig- 
nate a Hindu has become now very misleading, when we have now 
Brahmana Abkari contractors, Brahmana perjurers, Brahmana 
land-holders (Bhu-Vaisyas), Brahmana merchants and usurers 
fVanijya and Kuseeda Vaisyas), Sudra Executive Councillors, 
Sudra Rajahs and Zamindars, Sudra educational and religions 
preachers and professors, like our respected Dewan Bahadur K. 
Venkatara f nam Naidu or Bhagavan Das or S r J. C. Bose. I know 
some Brahmana usurer who grind the faces of the poor and suck the 
life-blood of the poor like vampires, who kill by starvation whole 
families by their extortions and wbo are yet in the odour of ortho- 
doxy and merely talk of ‘Ahimsa’ and 'Advaitism.' This real varna 
SAMKARA.—much worse than the mere blood samkara, which Arjuna 
rather foolishly thought was so very bad that he was prepared to 
abandon his temperamental Kshattriya duty, himself thus creating 
a much worse samkara, that is, the nossession of one kind of charac- 
ter and the performance of a wholly different kind of duty, — is not at 
all exceptional in these days, as pretented by some English-educated 
reactionary Hindus. Exceptions are said to prove a rule, but when 
the exceptions become fairly numerous, they either eat up the rule 
or the rule has to be radically modified in statement from its origi- 
nal form. 
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Surely when the names of leading and successful Hindu teachers 
of science, religion, or morality in modern times have to be mention* 
ed, the names of Keshab Chundra Sen, Vivekinanda, Sir J C. Bose f 
Sir P, C. Ray, Saint Gandhi, Professor Venkataratnam, Saint Rama- 
lingaswami, Rabu B'lagavan Das and others too numerous to men- 
tion, all non-brahmins by birth, come spontaneously to our lips, and 
to argue that these are rare exceptions shows an utter lack of true 
perspective and common-sense. We are in the 'Kali Yoga* and the 
forms of our institutions have to be modified as directed in our 
Shastras themselves in the light of the Plan of 'Iswara', and ttie goal 
of human evolution. We know that the Lord Himself has changed 
the glorious colour of His outer body into white, red, yellow, and 
bine in order to accomodate Himself to the different environment, 1 ? 
and circumstances prevailing in the 4 different Yuga cycle9. 

Hence also in the Uttara Ramayana, it is clearly said that mere 
birth as Sudra does not disqualify a man in the Kali Yuga for 
practising any kind of tapas (study, meditation, austerity and sacri- 
fice). The Maha-Bharata says, “ Not births, not samskaras, not 
study of the Vedas, not ancestry are causes of Brahminhood. 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof.” Manu says, *' As a 
wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such is the unlearned Brahmin. 
The three are only names. The Brahmana who does not follow his 
duty of learning and teaching religion, but follows other professions 
ceases to be a Brahmana in that very life. The Sudra by birth 
becomes a Brahmana and the Brahmana a Sudra by his conduct. 
Know the same rule to apply to him who is born of a Kshatriya or 
aVaisya. It is conduct that makes them, not birth.” I do not 
think that even a hundred Hindus in the British Madras Province 
deserve to be classed as real Brahmanas. There are about 33 
millions of Hindus in the Madras Presidency excluding the Native 
States. Brahmanas by presumed birth are less than r£ millions in 
number. Those who have given out their profession according to 
the Census report as teaching or service in temples or other religious 
woik vary between 5 per cent among Uriya Brahmanas and 15 per 
cent among Malabar Brahmanas. Thus about i| lakhs may be 
taken as Brahmanas by profession according to their own estimate. 
But these include cooks and menial servants in temples, purohits 
and Panchagam Brahmins, who mispronounce the mantras whose 
meaning they do not know, and who are more beggars by profession 
than servants of religion. Of teachers, most are elementary and 
lower school teachers who have bargained for their remuneration 
and are therefore really Vaisyas of a low class. It is only those who 
have taken the vow of poverty and of control of the senses and the 
mind, who never retain out of voluntary presents made- to them 
more than is necessary for 10 days' maintenance for themselves, 
their wives and children and their pupils, who selflessly teach all 
those who approach them seeking knowledge, it is only those 
teachers^and scientists by profession who have taken the Yaguika 

24 
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Diksha of self-sacrifice and service that are entitled to be classed as 
Brahmanas and they cannot be more than ioo in number in the 
Madras Presidency and many of them are not Brahmanas bv 
birth. 

Our Ancestry. 

We are all descended from the first or Swayambhu Mann, each 
eiu ceeding Manu being the descendant of the previous Mann, who 
established His own distinct race. We, Aryans, are descendants of 
the fifth or Vaivasvata Mann, who Himself was descended from 
Chakshuslia Manu, who founded the 4th root-race now tepresenicd 
ny the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Japanese. Hence we are ail 
Manavns and are brothers of one blood. The blind stupidity, which 
ignores ethnology and history, which forgets the clear statement in 
all the Puranas that there was no caste originally, that the cas'e 
system was introduced for the first time in the Treta Yiiga «n 
account of the necessities of that age and of the succeeding Dwapara 
Yuga and the clever, disingenuous obscurantism which interprets 
allegorial and figurative language literally in order to bolster up 
later rotien customs and superstitions should be treated with con- 
tempt by al! of us. All the really devout sage9 and saints even in 
the later ages have uniformly said that only character, temper- 
ament, faculty, aptitude, special talent and ordinary profession have 
to be looked to for finding out the real caste of a person in the KaH 
Yuga. The great majority of the modern Madrasi Hindus are 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession and it is absurd to call 
them either Brahmanas or Sudras. As Vaisyas we are all entitled 
to Upanayana, Gayatn and the title of Dwijas. Mudaliars, Pillais, 
Naidus, Kammas, Reddies, Iyers, Iyengars, Raos, and Acharyas are 
almost all Vaisyas and yet some so-called Brahmanas have insti- 
gated the Mattadhipatis (a professional class of so-called flanyaris 
who have been created in the mediaeval degenerate ages) to issue 
Shnmukhams denying the status of Vaisyas even to our brothers of 
the Komutti community, most of whom undoubtedly by temper- 
ament and profession and bv their liberal charitable use of wealth,, 
like the late Cunnan and Ramanujam Chetty brothers, are pre- 
eminently entitled to be called Vaisyas, while most* of the so-called 
Brahmanas, who are Bhu-Vaisyas (land-owneis) or Vanijya Vaisvas 
('raders, capitalists, and usurers) trading as vakils, clerks and 
Government servants, sometimes on their intelligence, are only bad 
Vaisyas. 

Sudras. 

The number of Madrasi Hindus who could properly be designs! ed 
as Sudras is probably less than 2 millions out of 33 millions. The 
term “ Sudra” ha3 got, as usual with many words, a higher and a 
lower meaning. In its higher meaning, it means an unselfish servant, 
and the Lord Mahadeva and a, pupil who served his Guru with 
absolute devotion have been invoked and addressed by the honom- 
ed title of ‘ Sudra" m the Scriptures. In its lower and* common 
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meaning, it signifies a ‘ tamasic* person without any initiative an d 
who could do only manual, unintelligent, unskilled work for wages 
when hunger impels him or desire lor personal pleasuies goads him, 
or when compelled as a serf or as a slave to work. Such Sudras by 
temperamental caste are now veiy few. As I have said aheady, 
mo»t Hindus are now Vaisyas by caste; by race, Hindus of all ca9tes, 
and no caste except a few dying hill tribes, belong to the fust sub- 
race of the filth ix.aot-R.ace, that is, the Hindu sub-race oi the Aryan 
Root-txace. bor at least, ten thousand yeais, during the plastic 
period o± human hie (seven to fourteen years) and till death the 
Aryan Culture Samskara has been affecting all Hindu iudians. r lhe 
Hindu lacial features of us ail have been moulded thereby into the 
Aryan type, even the feaiures of those few who have not got much 
physical Aryan blood (by inter-marriages etc.) in their bodies, lo 
call a person like my respected friends A. Govinda Pillai, Retired 
Judge of Trivandrum (the Grand Old Man of that State), or Sir 
Sankaran IN air (whose features are much more typically Aryan 
than that of most of the birth Brahmanas whom i know), to 
call such persons Sudras is ridiculously absurd and insulting, ami 
yet 1 was shocked to learn, when I was tn Iravancore, that when a 
Nair gentleman gets into the witness box iu a Court of Justice, he 
is described as Sudra in the deposit on statement. Many, even of 
the depressed classes like Pulayas and Parayas must be classed as 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession, as 1 find that in the Census 
Report in Madras, out of i,ooo Pariahs, Panchama9, about 370 are 
land owners or cultivating tenants (not mere agricultural labourers) 
or independent breeders of cattle. All these 370 aie entitled to be 
taught the Gayatri Mantia and those who dedicate themselves to be 
co-workeis with the Lord (who It the embodiment of sacrifice and the 
greatest sacrifice!) transcend caste. I believe with Mr. C. F. 
Andrews (a true Brahmaua) that the tiue spirituality of humble seif- 
sacnfice might be discovered among the persecuted and the poor 
Indian masses in a laiger degiee than among the richer classes and 
castes, the Lord Christ having expiessed very strongly, tw . thousand 
yeais ago, that attachment to riches is the greatest obstacle to 
spiritual piogress. It goes without saying that all the four castes 
aie necessaiy for the orderly working of human society except m 
the Trelayuga when simple homogeneity reigned for long periods. 
There are different powers and talents predominating in each of the 
four castes and all such powers and talents should be employed 
primarily for serving the whole social fabric. But the Rajasic 
quality of ambuioa and greed overpowers human beings, and when 
during a particular penod or amiust particular environments, the 
talcnts*and powem of a particular caste are most in need, hi tho 
society, that caste takes advantage r f its temporary higher im- 
portance and uaee its oppoitunity to impose a tyrannical yoke on 
the other caste; nd in<° r j perp^^uate its tyranny by magnifying 
the importance oi its own > . Acai heredity far beyond its legitimate 
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scope. The Brahmanas whose scientific knowledge of Nature’s 
Divine Forces (Devas) was required in the Ice-age to break up vritra- 
galciers for the production of ram and for the increase of agricultural 
produce and for releasing fertilising streams in the Himalayan valleys, 
where the Aryan First sub-race then lesided, became tyrannical and 
terrorised all olher castes by the use of their scientific knowledge. 
The tyrannical Bhiigu Clan was then almost exteimmatcd by the 
Lord, and this is allegorically represented as the cutting of! of the 
head of Bhrigu’s wile (who was producing asunc Brahmanas from 
her womb) by VLhnu’s Charka. 

Kshaitriyas. 

Again, the Kshattriyas with their military power become tyran- 
nical and claimed Divine Hereditary Rights to oppress their subjects 
and used their power against even harmless ascetic Biahmanas. 
They were destioyed lor 21 generations by Parasurama, a minor 
Avatara. The Brahmanas then piospered again and as usual, be- 
came tyrannical in their turn, grasped even the ruling powei (which 
did not properly belong to them), and hence Parasurama was over- 
powered by Rama Avatar, and the Rakshasa Brahmanas under the 
Sama-Vedic Brahmana tyrant, Ravana, were largely destioyed. S11 
Krishna destroyed tyrannical kings like Jarasandlia, Kumsa and 
Sishupala by scores and brought about the defeat or destruction of 
greedy and powerful Brahmanas like JDrona and Aswathama, but 
even those whose bodies were stiuck ofl by the Lord were dealt with 
thus by Him for their own ultimate good, because the good Loid who 
made us, He made and loveth all. 

In this age of Kali- competition and strife we have to work for 
the future, the coming Knta Yuga of one caste, the caste of co-opera- 
tive help, equality and simplicity. The Tamil woman- Saint, Auvayar, 
therefore laid down that as preparation iui the Knta Yuga, there 
should be only two castes m the Kaliyuga, the higher caste oi “Ittar", 
the caste of self-sacrificers, servers and givers, and the lower caste of 
“ ldadar”, of selfish graspers and enjoyers. The grasping and ex- 
communicating Thambirans and other Ma • tadhipatbis (barring of 
course the few exceptions among them such as the Kuruttkoti Shan- 
karacharya and the lirupapuliyur Jnamyai) belong to the lower of 
the two castes. The so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis ol whom there 
are several lacs in India, many oi them add 1 c ted to ganja, opium and 
liquor, must of course mostly be classed as the dregs oi the lower 
caste. It is, however, our duty to try to teach and organise these 
so-called Sadhus, so that ihey may give up their idle ways and be- 
come useful ciazens of Mother India. Tli ugh the Gita mentions 4 
castes, classified according to Guna-Karma it also classifies human 
bemgs in the 16th Chapter into 4 clashes alone, name. y, those 
belonging to Daivi Sampat, the higher caste of Lady Saint 
Auvai, and those belonging to the Asun Sampat, the lower caste 
of Auvai. The present innumerable caste divisions are based on no 
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principle except uncertain and in many cases, misleading physical 
heredity. Let us for all practical purposes recognise only the two 
divisions, the relatively unselfish and the relatively selfish, the 
Knoweis of God’s Plan and the non-lcnoweis, the followers of righte- 
ous brotherlines and the worshippers of Mammon. You will forgive 
me for having taken up so much of your time on this question of 
caste status, but I have felt that on the solution of this question 
depends the solution of all other questions arising out oi social evils 
in Hindu society. 

Uplift of Women. 

The second of the 5 questions I have enunciated is the question 
of the uplift of Hindu women. The Hindu community is at present 
very lop-sided. Among the agricultural and labounng classes, how- 
ever, where women are obliged to live m out-dooi labouring life 
almost to the same extent as men, there is greater equality of feeling 
and status between the sexes than in the so-called higher classes. 
We must take our ladies along with us in all educational, social and 
spiritual matters, not only for their benefit, but for the benefit of us 
men also, as without their help and the carrying out of their points 
of view, it is impossible to have real progress even of men alone. 
The gosha system which prevails among Hindus in Northern India 
must be abolished. On the subject of child marriage Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins writes : 

" There is also that fatal arrest of all mental development as the 
girl comes near ‘her age’, a criminal custom only equalled by its 
climax, the snatching of the girl the moment she attains puberty, 
and the forcing on her, just as she turns fourteen (and even earlier), 
of motherhood. After the age of twelve (or even ;o) she is wifh- 
djawn from school and from then till the moment when she attains 
puberty she is confined and guarded like a prisoner, and j ealously 
watched for fear her marriage (if it has not taken place already) he 
in any way interfered with. She is discouraged from learning any- 
thing, except perhaps cooking. X know cases in which even accom- 
plishments such as music are looked at askance. She is net allowed 
to move outsyie of her own street, hardly bej nd her parent’s house. 
Her companions are limited. She gets practically no physical exer- 
cise. All but the dullest girls suffer from reduced vitality, depressed 
spirits, and much suppressed rebellion of the mind at a state di 
affairs which they instinctively feel to be wrong and unnatural. As 
in the sacred name of religion people have been tortured and mur- 
dered, so in the holy name of chastity and marriage the bodies, 
minds and souls of many young Muhammadan and caste girls 
of India are starved and dwarfed. Their bodies are deprived 
of air and motion' and contact with Nature; their’ minds are 
denied knowledge of books, or free human contact ; thei*’ souls are 
wounded by the repression of all their impulses towards free self- 
expression, and by the denial of the wide experiences of life without 
,v)iiclUUe becomes meaningless, The result is that these yov-ig 
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girls are in the worst condition possible when ‘ custom’ forces them 
into the sexual embrace ot an almost unknown husband, and in an 
agony ot shyness, sell-consciousness and fear, the first-born, the 
continuer oi the race, is conceived.” 

Womans Qualities.. 

As Vivekananda said . * Men aie not going to raise themselves 
up, and men need only give their sympathy and should not cause 
oustruction by their tyranny.” Patient enduiance, sustained enthu- 
siasm and practical perseverance till the end is accomplished, are 
more seen in women than in men, as shown in the lives oi bavitn, 
Sita and Droupadi. The way m which my cousin, Mrs. Chandra- 
sekhara Iyer, F. 1 '. S., oi Bangalore, is raising the status oi women 
m the Mysore Province by her unrivalled enthusiasm, alioids a very 
good illustration oi my above view as to the practical talents oi 
ladies. The 10th Chapter oi the Gita states that women represent 
‘kshama’, patience, tenacious memory, (Smnti) and stead last 
perseverance (Dnti). 

Marriage. 

We may next turn to the problem of marriage. Monogamy 
must be the ideal ior these modem times. The pioper mairiagc is 
that of a man (who has completed his preliminary education) with 
an adult woman who has also finished her preliminary education on 
her own appropriate lines. The continuation of the race and the 
giving of strong and pure bodies to advanced souls are holy acts. 
The carrying on togetner ol social, spiritual and religious ..\ork 
harmoniously and better than either husband or wiic could do 
separately (the man bringing his angle of vision, and the woman 
her sligntiy different angle oi vision, and both visions coalescing 
under a single, harmonious purpose) must be the primary object oi 
marriage. The enjoyment oi connubial pleasures not opposed to 
these primary dhaimas is allowed by the Lmu in His meicy. My 
learned brother. Pandit Mahadeva Sastn, has shown by quotations 
from the Vedas and by the exposition oi the meaning ol the seven 
steps taken together by tue couple at marriage, that the husband 
and the wiie are equal partners and enter into the marrfage xelations 
with iull knowledge oi thc.r duties. Hanta says . " All sacramental 
rites ior woman should L e conducted with Vcdic texts. Among 
women there is a two-lold distinction : those who cont uc auidy 
the Vedas and those who marry at once,” Heroes and Rtslus were 
formerly born of iully developed and educated Indian women. 
” When women were degraded by men's selfishness and pride oi sex, 
how lew heroes and no Rishis , cause and effect is in youi power to 
change.” fAnnie Bcsant). Don’t excuse youisefi by appealing' to 
misunctersLood karma. " That way madness lies,” tf madness pro- 
ducing fatalistic indolence and stony-heartedness, or the madness 
which indulges in wild actions due to the hopeless despair winch re- 
formers with tender hearts and uieUly-sUong nerves sometimes fall 
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into Listen to the wise words of Ex-Justice, Sir John Wood- 
roffe : — 

" The belief that each man and woman is a Shakti, whose power 
of accomplishmen f is only limited by their wills, is a faith which will 
dispel all present weakness and sloth. We shall be what we will 
to be. Each must realise himself to be fragment of the great Shakti 
which is India, and then of the infinite Shakti on whose lap she lies— 
the Mother of the Universe." 

The bride is addressed in some of the mantras : 

“ Go to the house, that thou mayest be the lady of the house, 
As mistress of the house direct the sacrificial rites. Become thou 
now mv partner as thou hast paced all the seven steps with me. 
Partners we have become, as we have together passed all the 
seven steps. Thv partnership I have gained. Apart from thee 
now I cannot live. Apart from me do thou not live. We shall 
live together : we shaU will together : we shall be a source of 
ioy each unto the other ; with mutual goodwill we shall live 
together, sharing alike all foods and powers combined. I ioin 
thy mind, thy actions, thy senses with mine. Be thou a loving 
queen +0 the father-in-law, a loving queen to the mother-in-law, a 
loving queen to the sister-in-law, and a loving queen to the brother- 
in-law." 

Foop, Drink and Sex Relations. 

The third problem is the problem of food, drink and sex relations^ 

Liquor containing alcohol in weak quantities may not be 
impure drink to a western body or to one of the drinking classes in 
India. But if a Mussalman, descended from progenitors who have 
followed his great religion, which absolutely prohibits the drinking 
of spirituous liquors, begins to drink, it is a very impure action for 
him. So also when a Brahmana. who from the days of the Brah- 
mana sage Bhargava Shukra has been prohibited from drinking any 
spirituous liquor, begins tn indulge in alcoholic liquors, his action is 
verv impure " A Rig Vedic Mantra prohibits the drinking of impure 
liquids and the indulgence in intoxicants and stupifiers like ganjah 
or opium Even tobacco is impure, though it is a very mild poison 
when compared with the others. Whatever increases the quantitv of 
"tamas” in the physical body or in the emotional or the intellectual 
body, is impure. When the gratification of the palate is made the 
first consideration, instead of the strengthening of the pranas, eating 
itself becomes an impure act. Whatever food increases the strength 
of tbe passionate nature increases the “ raiasic" quality and is there- 
fore impure, though not so impure as the food which increases the 
** tamasic” quality. 

Bodily Purity. 

The above principles to guide ouf actions being thus kept in 
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mind, every one should gradually make his body more and more 
pure by resorting to purer food. Sudden change of diet and habit 
makes the body rebel and kick against the pricks, and might even 
destroy the physical organism ; such suddenness should therefore be 
avoided. Alcohol, being the product of putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, is excremental in its nature. The life in the body, in trying to 
throw off the poison, gets a little stimulated in the beginning, just 
as, when a poison is first introduced into the blood, the white cor- 
puscles rush in to attack the intruder and are thus stimulated and 
thrown into a fever in order to throw off the poison. But such 
stimulation is effected at the cost of the ultimate weakening of the 
life ; of the pineal gland and the pituitary especially ; as regards the 
sniritual centres of the body the action of alcohol is very pernicious. 
Those who want to get into Raja Yoga ini Hattons ought to give up 
alcohol completely, though gradually. *'If any of the three twice- 
born classes has tasted unknowingly anything that has touched 
spirituous liquor, he must, after penance, be girt anew with the 
sacrificial thread.” (Manu). 

Purity of Food 

The same principle applies to the question of the purity and 
the impurity of food. What vegetables and animal foods are impure 
is detailed in Manu and other Smritis. Some vegetables, like onions, 
do promote the tamasic tendency. Vegetables like chillies promote 
the raiasic quality. The Lord Sri Krishna in the 17th Chapter of 
the Gita has given the characterisation of the different kinds of 
'foods. Stale and rotten food is tamasic. Juicy, fresh and substan- 
tial food is sattvic. As regards magnetic purity, food given in 
love or reverence is magnetically pure. A Brahamana can take 
food from his household Shudra servant who is attached to his 
master. The very fact that custom varies in different parts of 
India shows that the custom Drishti-dosham, which is carried very 
far in the South even between men of the same caste and sect, is 
not shastric and now serves merely as an artificial producer of 
hatred and contempt. This artificial and ceremonial purity is now 
developed even at the cost of true physical sanitary and magnetic 
purity. I have found that many of mv European brothers and 
sisters, who use soap and disinfecting liquids freely, are much more 
pure than many orthodox Brahmans. One of these latter would 
bathe in green, chemical' v and physically dirty water (the impurity 
being patent to sight and smell), after he had washed the impurities 
of the teeth and other parts of his body m it, and then, would romc 
along the road in ridiculous jumps instead of protecting himself.from 
the street impurities by wearing clean shoes on his feet, shouting out 
to everybody to keep out of his proximity. 

All this shows the effects of materialistic religion, which prefers 
the letter to the spirit, and prefers superstitious ceremonial purity to 
real purity. Bhaktas, from'Prahlada downwards, have tried, to kill 
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these absurdities. They introduced the principle that in the Lord’ s 
temples there is no drishtidosham or Panktidoshara, as the pure food 
offered to God, though touched and seen by brother devotees of 
different birth-castes, is pure. But this rule did not, as \ya§ intended, 
leaven the actions of people in their own homes, 

Prostitution 

The social evil has become very bad in all civilised countries and 
especially in towns. The expedient m Hindu society of having a 
separate prostitute class (rigidly regulated, however, till recently by 
their own caste rules and regulations) has now become antiquated 
and useless. The problem is a very hard one to solve. Knowledge 
is the great purifier, as the Gita says. The squeatmshnes9 and con- 
cealment indulged in as regards these matters merely leads to 
hypocrisy, pharisism, secret vices and evils, which it is considered 
not decent even to refer to. The Upanayana ceremony and the 
Brahmacharya system have now become wooden, mechanical and 
soul-less. The Boy Scout and Girl Guides system is, I am sure, the 
result of inspiration, and if it is made to prevail universally in India, 
the Brahmacharya Ash ram a can be revived in the true spint, though 
of course not in the mere letter ; purity of thoughts, actions, desires 
and speech being one of the ideals of the Scout movement required 
to be carried out in daily practice. May the Lord give us the 
strength of mind to tackle this problem of social evil properly. I 
feel myself loo weak in knowledge and experience to offer any final 
solution. Very patient and prolonged consideration by several wise 
men and women sitting in council is required for the solution of such 
a knotty problem. The solution attempted of old of having a 
separate caste of prostitutes has now become useless and enlightened 
conscience revolts against condemning persons to a life-long degraded 
status and profession merely because they were born in a degraded 
caste. I am glad to say that in South India several members of 
dancing girl community itself, especially in the District of Coim- 
batore, are taking steps to abolish the caste custom dedicating their 
girls to a life of shame. Marfiage of such girls is now very common. 
The very wise legislative enactment, which will commemorate for 
ever Dr. Gour's name, has also given facilities to men of other castes 
ta k ing girls and women of this community as their lawful wives. In 
this connection 1 wish that Courts of Justice remember that law is 
organized common-sense It is surely not common sense to indulge 
in the absurd fiction that dancing girl prostitutes obtain minor girls 
flora their pj/ents or pick up orphan girls and adopt them for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual benefit for themselves and their ances- 
tors, and that even plural adoptions, if there is a custom, are valid. 
Is legislation the only remedy and are courts bound to perpetuate 
the horrid custom of adoption of minors by prostitutes ? We know 
that if legislation is attempted, the attempt is usually over-borne by 
the cry T “Great Hindu spiritual religion is being attacked sacri- 
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iegtously." 1 This same cry was raised by the hyper-orthodox Hindus 
when our great patriot, the Right Hon. V. S Srinivasa Sastry, 
ni ought his bill to declare the validity of post-puberty marriages. 

The Depressed Glasses 

t novV come to the last problem, that of the Depressed or sup- 
or^sse l classes. The getting of purity by temporary exclusiveness 
x*, ant mi mded lor yourself alone, hut that you may uliima+elv share 
it -vilh those who are not so pure. If you are alwavs afraid of 
<>xHun r ; impurity from morning till we go to bed, looking as von 
>v, ilk down the streets at every fellow creature whether he will 
poll u hi you by cotui, g nearer than the prescribed distance; your 
vfboio natuie gets much mnre impure bv this oeipetual fear and 
though* of impurity, and even your physical boding cannot preserve 
any pu ’ty except false ceremonial purity. When purity bcomes 
”«,• holly sel i-cm fcred, when a \roman draws away the hem of her 
i‘ if moil 1, m Older .lor to he polluted by the touch of a fallen sister, or 
when a llruUmana shouts out lo a Pori ah in anger not to come near 
aim, the mental and moral impurity they acquire bv their fear, 
</>iIn?mpt and anger is much fouler then the sma'l physical purity 
ttlrch jtmy miy temporarily retain by their exclusiveness. The 
Loris of Karma will probably make them in their next birth to be 
bo*n among the classes whom they were a’ ways thinking of through 
Hv fear of being polluted byth-ir contact — both the Bmhmanas and 
the non-Brahmanas having incurred a lot of bad ka>ma bv th*nr 
treatment of the Depressed Classes. Until they wipe it out by self- 
sacrificing good karma, the nation cannot rise up. Irrationality, 
bk-spheray and sacrilege cannot go further than when we find an 
orthodox Hindu, who is willing to shake hands with a man of the 
Depressed Classes ^bo has turned Christian or Mussulman, but who 
would not allow a b. a. b. l , pious, public-spirited, altruistic Tliiva 
who is really Brahmaua by character and conduct and cleaner in 
habits than the ordinary Brahmana, to go along a public road 
bounded bv temple wall or bound of bis caste- peopled tank. I have 
no doubt that the priests of such a temple have in many cases driven 
out 1h»* Hrher Devas who once existed within it, such higher 
Dr v?s c mj«ot approve of such outrageous conduct. 

0<ir Hindu Depressed Classes are far superior to similar classes 
VV i.irp lond , ns they are not at all brutal and as they have, os a 
, i--«, m it'-'ccding of vind ,cf ivrrif-ss for past injuries As they very 
■- <ni'v \ ..in the v,i tie of tiuths like karma and re-incarnation, and 
fl»e vi'ut of devnliori and education, work for then uplift is much 
uwe rnsy and pleatann Jiao similar wotk in W> siern countries . 

In i. net the duty of S'‘-callcd Brahmins and sadhus, is it not the 
• hit v cl y mule m mini za lions, Mutt organizations, to tackle the cjues- 
>on Di »><- uplift of the suppressed classes, of woman, of universal 
r'l'ii"'!.' i°ii 1* l know that an orthodox Hindu looks upon me ns too 
!*ar=h m m" criticisms of the existing Temples and Mutt viewed as a 
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whole. But what does my esteemed friend Rao Bahadur C. S. 
Subramaniam, who is generally acknowledged to b*» a sober, moder- 
ate, acute thinker, 9iv about these Temoles and Mutts in hig cnmmu- 
nication published at page io of the "New India” paper of 17th 
December 192a ? That the religious endowments require a strict 
control aud that there is waste of large sums of money by immoral 
and serai-literate men in Kashayam and by lay trustees in Saudi 
India is well-known. That Mutts should not be without some sort 
of control may readily be admitted ; that misappropriation, misuse 
and malversation of mutt-funds should be brought under control, 
no one in his senses living m this Tanjore District can object to. 
That these Mutts and Temples are fostering as effective a set of un- 
scrupulous men as ever existed under one single denomination, there 
can be no doubt.” The talent lying latent among the suppressed 
classes and which could be used for India’s uplift is very great. I 
have found artistic aud musical talent more prevalent among them 
than among the so-called higher classes. The administrative talent 
shown by the Captain of the winning team in the last Bombay Quad- 
rangular Tournament (the captain being a member of the Depressed 
Classes) was an eve-opener to us. The folly, if not the sinfulness ^of 
letting all this talent run to waste by our temples, mutts, Brahmins 
and Sadhus not doing their duty must now be patent to everyone. 

Is it reasonable to expect the Depressed Classes as they become 
more educated to remain in the Hindu community, if thev are no*- 
allowed access into Hindu Tempos? Without the reform and 
xevival of Hindu rebgion so as to convert it from its present exclu- 
sive and invidious nature to a democratic faith of a theistic and 
theosophical character which allows not only the Depressed Classes 
to benefit bv services in common places o* worship, but also abows 
other races to adopt its faith and to be known as Hindus, it must 
became more and more fossilised and dead. 

One Final Woro. 

One final word as to the line of future action. After Ranade’s 
death the task of co-ordinating our work and of reporting progress 
has not been 3,s well dona as in his days, I think that we should 
more and more take the help of younger men and women in the 
matter of organisation. Youth has got moie energy and initiative, 
young men anti women are less likely to fall into ruts of routine and 
mtjic bilk without action, Ihnn old tired-out people like myself. 
Youth looks to the futme with hope and confidence and not to the 
past wiMi regret. Though there has been a golden age in the past 
there is a golden Ki'tha Yuga in the future also and the future 
Kritlia Yugi will be more glotious than the past one *T believe in 
rein rurii.i turn and we, who are now in the present, have lived in the 
past ages (le-bitlha talking place on an average once in 700 or 1000 
yeais.) We nwv not have bad the fortune to have lived in the past 
Tfritha Ynga and may have bren liviDg in a stale of sleep in some 
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other world in that age. Bat we have lived in the Treta and 
Dwaoara Yagas and ordinary mankind including ourselves was less 
evolved and rmre brutal and sensual than now. Do not commit 
the mistake of supposing that the mass of Hindus were more 
virtuous in those vug as than now. They were really less virtuous. 
The generation of youths now in India is in my op nion more ad- 
vanced spiritually and morally than the vouLh of my generation and 
of the generation next to mine, my generation being two steps 
removed from the present one. If you want initiative and conti- 
nuity in work of Social Reform, you must take step3 that the youths 
who are the heroes of the future are inspired with the passion for 
Reform and are given a share in the practical work of bringing about 
a better state of things. 

R'e solutions 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

^ “That the caste system as it now prevails being based purely 
on 'presumed birth is contrary to the spirit of national unity and 
brotherhood and must therefore be abolished." 

“That the custom of treating certain castes as untouchables 
merely on the ground of birth is monstrously irrational and irreli- 
gious and^thatr the depressed classes should be helped by suitable 
social s£rv\pe by thj^caste Hindus, at least in partial discharge of file 
long-standing obligation to the depressed classes who should also be 
allowed the privileges in public Hindu temples granted to caste 
Hindus as such.” 

"That the educational facilities should be granted more largely to 
females and all invidious distinctions as regards rights and privileges 
in religious, social, political and vocational matters between the two 
sexes ought to be abolished.” 

‘‘That injurious marriage customs such as early marriage and 
immature parentage through early consummation, enforced widow- 
hood and exaction of prices for brides and bridegrooms should be 
abolished and that unnecessary and artificial restrictions in the 
choice of brides and bridegrooms should be abolished by making the 
selection as wide as possible, consistently with eugenic and hygenic 
princioles even by legislation if Decessary, or advisable.” 

“That the custom in certain Hindu castes under which the women 
do not marry but are dedicated to an immoral life as DevadasooS or 
under other names should be abolished and they should be incorpo- 
rated into the communities following the ordinary social rules a? to 
marriage, arid that an asylum started for the children of 
those that have followed t#^profossi?>n'“ 

“That the use of intoxicating liqudjs’,and drugs except for medi- 
cinal purposes be completely given up hjrjjthe Hindu community.” 




